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iLBSTRACT 

This resouEce hook is part oC a program that waa 
designed to advance a conprshensi^e curriculiii dtvelopment progcao 
for West Virginia in the area of conflictiag iaeologies- The resource 
book for secondary social stadies teachers snd adninlstrators is 
eoncernea with tasic information and teaching fflaterials pertaiaing to 
tb€ evoliition of conmanisn and the detrelopment of the political anfl 
econoiic institutioiis in the anited States, Its purpose is to^ help 
teachers develop appropriate anits for theii classes, not to tapose 
an instructional progran on them. The source book is applicable to 
any teacher interested in teaching abotit comauaisB. The contents of 
the book reflect the cooperative iiork of th« project consultants and 
teachers- The first five chapters consist o< topical summary papers 
by the cons ultantsi Marxisa-Leninlsii the Bolshevik HeTolution and 
development of soviet conmanlsmi world coamnisn; the Soviet 
eomnunist regime; and political and economic institutions of the 
anited States. These chapters are intended iot teacher backgroiind 
infornation, not as student reading. The concludiiig chapter, prepared 
by the cooperating teachers, lists instruct ion al aaterialsby 
sections organized accoraing to the first five chapter topics, lach 
section recommenaa hibliographies, teaching coDcepts, key terms^ 
classroom activities, discussion guestions, anfl educational media 
naterials- (ND) 
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IMi EFACE 



With the publknition of ^rKACJlUNci ABOin COM- 
MnNJlKM: A llKHOMfK'K HOOK, Uu' f^nal p'ln'sp nf Pro 
levt ^Vi iXi^im Ahuui (JDintiuini^ni is tHj?ii pk»t.'d . ProjtM'l 

HtaU^-wido rMrriiHiluin <ltwtMai)n)«.')rl, prolan ni initiatol 
in 1967. vvns funded through a^fMUTous gram f)f^^7 1,250 by 
the Ciaiide Worthiiiyrton Benedum KcRHidaUonAVoHt Virginia, 
Institute of Tochnology m groatly indebted to ihe Board of 
Directors of the Bmedum Foundation for iia support iind in 
particular to Mr. Byron \i. ilandoiph for hi'^ fMilJivmiasUu 
interest and concern for the objectives of i\m project . 

Project-TAC eKernplifiuB Wegt Virginia IriHtitute of 
Technology's continuing efforts to be of aervice in iissisling 
to mfiet the r\eBds of the education profession in thtf state, 
Desiy!ied to advance a connprehensive curriculum develop- 
nient program in the area of coiulicting idoologieK, Project'-^ 
TAG included the establiHhnierit of a curriculum materials 
center, a five-week summeT institute for teachers, and the 
publication of a teaching resource book. The curriculuin 
niateriBls obtained through Project- TAC consist of over two 
thousand volumes; these are housed in the new library on our 
campus. The gumniGr institute was condueted in 1968 and 
was highly praised b^^ those in atteiidancc:?. 

This rGSOUrce book, addressed in particular to secondary 
social studies teachers and administrative personnel who are 
concerried with curriculuni developmerit in the area of con- 
flicting ideologies, has been prepared in response to a need 
for a publication that would be concerned with basic in- 
formation and teaching materials pertaining to the evolution 
of corrimunism and the developnient of the political and 
ecorioniic institutions of the United States. 

To ensure that this publicatiorL would effectively meet 
the aforementioned needs, all segnients of the ediication* 
profession were invDlved in its pTepamtlon. Through the 
cooperation of public school teachers, administrators, and 
nationally recognised scholars in acadenriic disciplines, a 
topicd outline was designed for the resource book. Each of 
the first five sections of the resource book was written by a 
scholar in the field; the final pection concerning teaching 
materials was prepaied by secondary social studies teachers 
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vv^iuj li'C^Mvrd c'Kl^n d'M' pn'prriiiiot ro^ ih-ir rf>U'H wliilf 
uiic; ('(MiHtit utional DuinotTHcy in KHUi 

aHssHtai tU^ to tlinsc whoiriist, wiUi ^.li^' Oii'lH-ult task oi" 
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iNTi{C)nn(:Ti()N 

Pro.j#M.'t - 'rra<:hiii|^ Abt>ut (it jtninunisin vvas iniiiatcHi t o 
asmst eclucatorH to iniplnmoni sociiil Kturlii^H prof;^mniH in ihv 
mm of uonflictini^ idru)la^^i(^H, In Lhe belief that a sifnnnt'ant 
\ii\pri)Vinnoui. o*' s?mm;!I st tnlitMi iiisf vim^I ion in our st'hnolii vwu 
bf^st ho attaiiKKl thrnui|h an rnharuMMi t^oaperativo rdatiou" 
j]}ijf) l)Otw(M'n Mc^hol'^rH in ihv v;*riuus s()<Miil H(M(Mi('n (liHrif 
Hchuui adminiBlraturH, ancl {iasHroorn leachorH, Prajet-t ThC 
sought to dusign a program that would rerhM't iho ex|)c»rtis<^ 
intnrusts, and t'onccTns at Ihi^m proft^HHioiial groupB. 

The original iclua for Project TAC wan conceived in 
1965, w\nn\ Prul'rHHur I'lsvin^ F. Shahan, (lireetur, Vaiiderhilt 
Univonity Institute? on Cammunism and Constitutional 
Democracy, contacted the Wo^^t Virginia State Department of 
Education to ascertain itn interest in inHtituting a rnodel 
state-wide prograni in the area of teaching about cona- 
munisnK ThiB writer, then pro^^rani HpcM'ialiHt— social studitiB 
in the ^tatc departnu?nt, endorsecI!*rnfeBsor Shahan's invita- 
tion, and the project was initiated. In cooperation with 
county BUperintendents of schools and officials of inBtitu^ 
tions of higher education, ProfB^sor Shahan and this writer 
BOlected eleven West Virginia WucatorB to attend the Van- 
dertailt University Institute during the Bummer of 1966, After 
the completion of thi^ initial phast! of the project, this writer 
continued the project as a staff member of West Virginia 
Institute of Technology. 

With the assistance of Professor Shahan and five highly 
trained West Virginia secondary school teachers who 
attended the Vanderbilt tJniversity Institute, the direc ;or of 
Project--TAC designed the prograni. These teachers renaered 
invaluable service in planning the project and later served as 
assistants for the summer institute and the resource book. 
They were: Chester A. EUiBon, Jr., social studies teacher, 
Wyoming County Schools; Lydia J> Hennen, chairman, 
Social Studies Department, Worgantown Junior High School; 
Beatrice B. Noll, chairman, Social Studies Department, 
North Junior High School in Martinsburg; Sister Mary 
Stephen Reynolds, a teacher and a member of the Sisters 
Auxiliaries of the Apostolate Motherhouse in Monongah; and 
Ariene Tokarz, social studies teacher, Notre Dame High 
School in Clarksburg. 
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1hnH' Hxm^ ol>jnf:tiv(*H wrrr {*HUil)li«ht'f:l for t he firojtict. 
inrnt, it was dc-ridtHJ lu (-dal>liBii a hUiL^» .■UYrimilutn cmMoY 
which wfiuld iiu-ludu UouU, filiuH, filiiiBtripB, rwranln, mid 
othor modia niiitorialH thai could he ulili^od by teat^herB/rhe 
iHihlicaiifHi of n rraourrp l)nol< nn tonrhiiifX abaiii rnm= 
niuinsin wim Ui<* H*MU>nd principal uhJucLiv^h Alter reviuwing 
hII iyt tho r.-.our<'n houks that hud iHion publiNhod to datu, it 
vim ciuLiTininud that Ihv pubUcation nhould indiide pDHition 
papt-rn by cimipeUml HtdiularB in tho diyuipUiK^s and rectom- 
meiKlatinns educaturH portainini^ to tho inBiructloiial 

Tlie final objective of tlit' [>n;3jiH!i vvan to condiif^t a 
five^wcek sunimcT inBtitute for Wmi Virginia educators; to 
enmxe i^deqiiate ia-Bervice training for teachers aiid the 
proper impleinotitation of tht> program at the local level, it 
vim decided that each of West Virginia's fifty-five county 
school ByBtenit; \vnuld be invited to mwd at least one person 
to the irtHtitut©, 

After the baHic objectives of the project ^^le approved 
by thf^ West Virginia Board of Education on November 3, 
1966, the director of Project- TAG pirepared a formal pro-^ 
posaf for a financial grant and stibniittfid it to the Claude 
Worthington Benedum Foundation. On March 6, 1967, the 
Board of Directors of the Benedum roundation generously 
funded the grant request. 

Immediately after the funding of PrDject-^lAC.ProfesBor 
Shahan, the five West Virginia Becondajy school teachers, and 
this writer began to construct a detailed topical outline of the 
subjects to be presented in the resource book and the sum- 
mer institute. To ensure that this state^wide prograni would 
be relevant to the needs of teachere, each school system in 
the state was requested to make detailed reccnnnfiendations 
regarding the specific objectives of the project. After re- 
viewing the questionnaires and consulfcing with scholars 
throughout the nation, a tentative topical outline was pre^ 
pared. Upon the completion of the tentative outline, 
nationally recognized scholars were selected to act as con- 
sultants to the project. 

During the 1967^68 academic year, these consultants 
worked closely with the director of PToject-TAC and the 
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fivo WuHt VirKiniii Uuu'ht'rH. Throu|.;h Ihv i\%('iA\in\l ('o<)|H*ra' 
tioii Uiat waH eNtaljlishocl, Uio olijoet^vt's o( \Mv projocl woro 
impUnru'nUid f}f\t} ibv lnpi<'al ouilincH fov Ihv ronourcp book 
and th(» inHUtMJ.O were finaliziML ICiu'h consullant propanHl u 
position pnpvj tor \m nHsifinod topic and nr^aniztul an uh 
Hlrui'liunuL j^ru^irani UNirhuiu wvi-k ma l\w inhlitutts 
meanwhile, thmo. c^oiiHulLantii asHinttul the teaeherB in pre- 
parin[4 reeqn^niienduiit)nH ru}4ar<;liii^ Heleeled l)ildiu^raphieH h^r 
studentH md liDeiaherH, iiiHtniclional media materialH, and 
elasHroom U]?]hniqueH nnd activitiuii for preHOntin^ eaidi of the 
topics. 

The conUmt^^ of this n»Mf)iir<M' bn(^]< reflfM-t the enopera- 
tive work of tlui consul tantH and the teauliers, The reHourcie 
book is QX^mnmd into h\k chapterH. The first five ehapterB 
consist of the topical summary papers of the consultuntH. 
Chapter I, IVtAIiXiSM-LENINiBlN'h v^^ih prepared by ProfeHHOr 
Gerhart Niemeyer, profeBSDr of f|ovornment, University of 
Notre Dame, Thm paper includes a dlHeUBsion of ideologies 
such as athoiisWi^ matcrialifini and humanism, as eighteenth 
and nineteemlh century backftrounds to communinm; Hocial 
niovemontfi before* the twuntieth century; the tenets of Karl 
Marx and Frbdrich Engels; MarxismTjeninism; and niore 
recent eornTriuntet ideology, 

ProfeJ^sor Irterhert J. ElliBon, director of hiternational 
Programs, University of WuBhington, wrote Chapter II, THli 
BOLSHIiVlK REVOLUTION AND DEVKL0PMI5NT OF 
SOVIET COMMUNISM. This chapter considers nineteenth 
century Russian revoluticjniBni, the Bolshevik Revolution, 
Lenin's r^gimie^ Btaliii's reginie and de-Stalinization. The 
topic of WOIILD COMMUNISM m presented in Chapter IIL 
Prepared by Professor Milorad M. Drachkovitch, senior staff 
member, Hoovai' Institution on War, Revolution, and Peace, 
Stanford Univmiity, this summary paper refers to the history 
of internatiOiial communism, the communist conquest of 
East-Central Europe, the Sino-Soviet conflict, and present 
day events m t\wy relate to the international scene. 

Chapter IV, THE SOVIET COMMUNLST REGIME, was 
written by Professor Andrew Gyorgy, professor of Inter- 
national Af&ks, histitute for Sino^SovIet Studies, George 
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Wmhington Univorsity, lb embodioB a diHiaiKBiun of the Soviet 
Union'B political, legal, and economic syHt^mH. Otlior aBpet3tB 
of Soviet culture are also coriHidered. The final Bummary 
paper, Chapter V, POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC INSTITU^ 
TIONS OF THE UNITKD STATES, wm prepared by ProfeB^ 
hur L. Gmenewald, chairman, rulitieal B^mcmicm^ Dopnvt= 
ment, Ball State University, Thin chapter includes a broad 
interpretatipn of the theoretical foundatioriB of democracy, 
the economic Hystem of the United Staten, and eontemporary 
economic issues. 

The concluding ehapler of the resource book, Chapter 
VL INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS, wa.s prepared by the 
teacherB with the assistance of the consultants. Organized in 
ternis of the chapter topics presented in the first five chapters 
of the reBource book, each section of Chapter VI recom- 
mends bibliographies for teachers and students, teaching 
concepts, key terms, clasBroom activities, diBCUssion ques- 
tions, and educational media materials that can be utilized by 
classroom teachers in preparing instructional units. All of the 
instructional materials that are cited in the chapter will be 
made available to West Virginia teachers. Along with these 
materials. West Virginia teachers may request instructional 
materials consisting of over two thousand books and a wide 
variety of films, filmstrips, tapes, maps, sample teaching 
units, and previously published resource books that were 
collected by the curriculurn center of Project— TAG. In addi- 
tion, audio tapes of the summer institute lectures are avaiL 
able; these lectures do, of course, correspond to the topics of 
the summ^y papers in this resource book. To obtain all of 
the aforementioned materials, teachers should write: Di- 
rector, Center for Instructional Technology, West Virginia 
Institute of Technology, Montgomery, West Virginia 25136. 

TEACHING ABOUT COMMUNISM: A RESOURCE 
BOOK has been designed to assist West Virginia educators to 
develop teaching units that will be appropriate for their 
respective schools and grade levels. It was never intended that 
this publication should serve as an instructional program that 
would merely be imposed on a school system or its teachers. 
The summary papers that comprise the first five chapters are 
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for the teaahor's use. The reading level of this material is 
beyond the level of mtrnt studentH. The contents of the tM%i 
five chapters are intended to give the teacher a basic bmk- 
ground concerning topics that might be presented in teaching 
units; it is hoped that the individiui! teacher will be 
couraged to read definitive works on these topics and the 
wealth of original source material that is availiiblca. 

It would be impOBsible for this writer to list the nanie^ of 
all of those who contributed to Projeci- TAC. The CQn,tri- 
butions of Professor Shahan and the previously mentio»d 
consultants and West Virginia teachers were absoluWy 
essential to the project. This writer is n\m greatly indebted to 
the following persons associated with West Virginia Institute 
of Technology: W, Clay Haniilton, a former faculty niembat, 
who coordinated the activities of the summer institute; 
Ronald Alexander, assistant professor of history, who r-e^d 
the manuscript of the resource book; James Brills direclQr^ 
Center for Instructional Technology, who provided assistance 
and advice concerning Instructional materials; Suzannig 
Riggio, former director, Office of Public Information, who 
read the manuscript and offered valuable suggestions re- 
garding many matters pertaining to the project. This writer is 
especially indebted to Bernice Johnson who served as a 
secretary to the project and cataloguer of the curriculum 
materials center. Mrs. Johnson typed the manuscript of the 
resource book and contributed in many ways to all aspects of 
the project. 

It is hoped that West Virginia educators will find this 
resource book to be of assistance to them in the design, of 
instructional units. This writer sincerely solicits inquiriee and 
comments from those who utilize it. 

Donnell Portzline 

Professor of Education and Social Sciences 

Editor and Director, Projects-Teaching About Communism 

West Virginia Institute of Technology 

Montgomery, West Virginia 2B136 

September, 1975 
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Chapter I 



MARXISM-LENINISM 

By OeThart Niemeyer 

Ap RevolutionMry Ideolopes Before Mant 

Conimunliin has been called an Ideology in Qxm§. This 
Bfteoii that it Is a moveinint oecaBioned md initiated by a 
b©dy of ideas which has the character &f an ideolQ^. In the 
begiiinliig wete the woiks of Karl Mmk^ some of theni writ- 
ten in CQllsboration with Friadrlch Engels, who added several 
books of his own later, "WarKlsm*- ai suchj though, vim not 
the prodiict of Mwrx but rathar of his fQllowarSj including 
Engels, who iaw Mark's Ideas as somewhiit more of a com- 
plete systeni than he had allowed. The iystem of ideas carriid 
a message demanding cartoiin actions which in turn led to 
Vladimix Ilyich Lenin*i elaboratlori of the ideolagy into a 
bodj? of dogmas concerning Party orgaaii^ation and revolu- 
tionary strategy. It was Lenin, too, who organised what is 
now the Coninnunist party in strict accordance with the 
lequiren^ents of the Ideology as he ^aiv it. Thiis, the lole 
reaaon for the Cominunlst movement^ or party, Is the 
ideology first created by MarK, as interpreted and ijcpwided 
by Lenin. For that reason^ the ideology la now officially 
called Maoism— Leniriisni. 

^'Ideolcgy*' is a terrii that should be used strictly. From 
the beginniiig of the nineteenth century, the term has 
denoted ideas stennnfiings not from the mind's openness 
toward truths but rather from the will to power, or from the 
will to Impose a preconceived idea on the world. These ideas 
are, therefore, basically imtional end untrustworthy , 
^*Ideolo^,'' the word Itself, goes back to Destutt de IVacy 
(1801), whose school of thought Napoleon Bonaparte 
brushed away contemptuously as "ideologists/' Since then, 
the word has retained a derogatory character, meaning some- 
thing like *-dactrinairej*' or "false consciousness.*- Marx him- 
aalf used the word and concept prominently when he Implied 
that ail ideas or concept structures in the present-day society 
are meant only to mask the power interests of the ruling 



class, Karl Mannheim^ the fainous sociolcgist and himself a 
M^xist, niade a study of the phenoinerion of Ideology in his 
Ideology and Utopia. Recently, the teTrn has been used in the 
sense of ^-distorted mentality** (Voegellii), jneanlrii a men- 
tality nr longer orleiit€d toward the understanding of reality 
but rather towofd a fancy or dream of anon-existent reality. 
Sometini^ this '-second reality'- hai been presented in the 
forni of a ''Utopia.** Utopia (meaning *'no^here*^) was the 
nanne of a work by Thonaas More* a chancellor of Henry VIII; 
it had a number of imitators later. A Utopia is essentially an 
imagined social order which w^orks in perfect harmony but 
only because some Icey feature of the actual hunaan reality 
has been left out. Thus^ Thoinas More himself said that his 
Utopia would vvork if it v^eie not for '^supeibiar' l^e.^ the 
besetting sin of pride which , hoi^ever, is a basic feature of 
vitiated human nature that must be taken in to account by 
any political structure. 

Eric Voegeiin has recently analyzed the type of ideologies 
that have emerged in the last century and a half. He refers to 
them as "ersat^'religions" because thej? cnMsage somethiiig 
like human salvatloii frcrti all evil, not in terms of diviiie 
action, but political. TTheir goal is the creation oJ a future 
realm of perfect freedom aiid harmony. Voegelin's widely 
accepted meaning of the teriti distingiiishes -ideologj^" from 
the antonym ''philosophy*' (or ''theory"), meaning love of 
truth and deep insight into the world as given to us by 
experience, while *-ldeolog3^'* applies to Irrational aystems of 
thDught based on the i^ill to see the world in e preconceived 
way and not to acknowledge any facts to the contrary. When 
such doctrines bring lorth political mm^ ndovements, they 
seek to attain total, or totalitarian, power precisely because 
their idea-systenis conflict with actual reality and they desire 
to bend reaiity so as to rxialce it conform. The modein 
totaUfcarian mo^?enientB all haw had ideological character 
which distinguishes them from an old^fashioiied autocracy 
aiming merely at untroubled political stability. 

Recent studies (Norman Cohn, Pumuit of the Millen- 
nium} have thrown light on the history of ideological move- 
rnents in our VVestern Civilisation. One can distinguish two 
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waves, one of rellgioui ideologies ^ which ^ere prevaleiit item 
laOO to 16O0, and one of secul^ ideologies, from 1750 
onward. Among the religioui ideologies, there were sonne tliat 
organized themselves for political action and totalitariari 
power, controlling territory and mdntainiiig ajmies. A. pre" 
domlnmt pattern of the religious ideologieB turned on the 
expectation of m onminerit millennium (the coacept, 
■■thousand years,'- slemi fro n Eev. of St John 20: 
often imagined as a ''third age,'' the *-age of the Spirit*- In 
which there would be no more laws, authorities, church, 
government, private property, or inequalities. Many of these 
groups considered themselvei beyoiid good and evil and^ 
thuSj incapable of doing any wrong, an attitude which inade 
them def^' the laws. Others considered theinselves the armed 
instrunients of the coming utter transforniation of the world, 
for the sake of which they would first have to conquer and 
suppress all their opponenti. The last of them religious^ 
political ideologies played a frightening part in the English 
revolution around the middle of the sevwteenth centiury . 

The Ideologies that began to appear with inereaiing fre^ 
qiiency and virulence from the second half of the eighteenth 
century can aJso be called millenarian, since they, too, looked 
toward a radically changed ^orld free from all evil. While the 
religious ideologies^ however, assumed some kind of svper- 
natuml intervention, even ^hen they saw themselves ai the 
armed forces of supernatural powers, the inodem ideologies 
relied wholly on political action of some kind or another, i,e., 
on world4mmanent factori, to bring about the envisaged 
millennium. The secular millenarian Ideologies, to which 
Marxism -was a late additiorii sprang up in ^eat numbers and 
varieties during the one hundred years after 1750. The most 
friquent patterns, though, contained certain common fea- 
tures: a) the idea of a perfect social order without govern- 
ment^ private property, inequality^ or other evil, as the 
historical setting for a fully human life; b) the idea of history 
as a movement^ in stages, toward that social condition which 
would be history's cllmaSj the movement described some- 
times as automatic progreis, sottietlmes as the deliberate 
realization of a Utopia, and sometimes as a revolution or 
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aeries of revolutioiis; c) the identificatioii, with this move^ 
ment of history, of some social element that would act in the 
role of histo^*s servant in the fulfillnient of mankind's 
ultimate destiny. 

When MmK appeared on the scene, a number of ideol- 
ogiei Vfete very proininent* 

Progremuism^ the belief that all nclBsitudes automatically 
and inevitably add up to the steady progress of the ''total 
raass of humMiity" was first formulated by Anne Robert 
Jacques Turgot (1727-81) but leceived its most eloquent 
articulatiori through Marie Jean Antoine Condorcet 
(1743-94). He divided history into ten phaies, of which the 
tenths yet to come^ would be the ultimate perfection of mans 
a world-wide culture, and the ceisatlon of social evils. Pro- 
grasiivisRi did not bring forth an organised political move= 
merit, but, as a general tendency of thinking, it influenced 
the entire era . 

Fouriermm, named after Charles Fourier (17724837), 
envisaged a society in which men ^ould live in ^ell-ordered 
communities of 1,620 people each, their life being ordered in 
accordance with the structure of the human passions, which 
Fourier believed had been badly distorted by civilization and 
its morality, Once this social plaii were realised, nature alio 
would progress toward perfect hwrmony without hiursh cli- 
mates or arid soU, Fourier's doctrine was popularized by 
Victor Prosper Coniiderant in 1838. Although the Fourierist 
movernent continued for some time and even foiinded a few 
s&ttlernents according to Fourier's plan, its decline was rela- 
tively rapid. 

Saint^Stmonism was initiated by Claude Henri De 
Roiiviroy Saint-Simon (17604826)5 the flretto look on the 
industrial age as the key age of history. He anticipated a 
reorganization of mankind under the leadership of the 
"industrial cl^e-' (comprising both managenEient and labor) 
and thought up a new religion to go with the new order, 
Saiiit-Simonlsm was summarized by Amand Bazard in 1829, 
Baiiffd and B^hllemy Prosper Enfantin led the Saint- 
Siinonlans, who, after the death of their maBter, attained 
great influence all over Europe. Eventually, quarrels within 
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tha leading group fatally weakened the movenient. 

Positivism'n l&aditig eKponent was Augusta Comie 
(1798-1857), Saint-Slnioii'B pupil, who broke away from 
Sdnt-Simonism to develop his own He is best known 

for Mi '*three ages*' of history, the '*thBOlogicalj raetaphysical 
and posltiviat" ages. The third of these^ still to be lealized, 
would see a complefcely rational organiEation of all human 
life under the leadeifship of scientlits and banhers. Comte also 
elaborated a new religion which substituted worship of man- 
kind for worship of God, and an ethic of '^altruism'* for that 
of love. As an organized moveinenti posifcivlim quickly 
declined after the foander's death, but, as the reducticri of all 
knowledge to the methods chafacterlstlc of the natural 
sciences^ positivism has become one of the moat widespread 
attitudes of modern times* 

Proudhonism was founded by Pierre Joseph Proudhon 
(18094865), a contemporary of Mi^s and thennost popular 
socialist thinker in France during the nineteenth century. In 
1840, Proudhon forixiulated the equation *'prop€rty*theft,'' 
He advocated the abolition of the state and^ thusj became 
one of the originators of the anarchist movenient. 

BlanquiBrn's basic tenets had their origins in 1796^ toweffd 
the end of the French Revolutionj when GracchTJs Babeuf 
organized the first communist consplracyi m enterprise that 
aimed at eventual dictatorship, abolition of all private 
property, and complete regimentation by the state. His 
message was picked up in the 1830i by August Blanqtii 
(1805-1881), who preached class struggle and revolution^y 
dictatorship aa the road to a new realm of freedom and 
envisaged a revolutionary technique in the form of action by 
small but well-discipliiied cadres. 

When KbiI Marx carne to Paris in the fall of 1848, the 
city had been a hotbed of secret societiei, revolutionary 
papers and magarines, conspiracies, and inBurrectlons for 
more than a decade. Sociidiit Ideas had already played a role 
during the French Revolution. After the end of the revolu- 
tion, the idea of socialism had fermented until, during the 
1830s, it manifested itself in a variety of socialiit schools and 
magaEines. In 1842^ the Gerrnan writer Loren^ von Stein first 
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surveyed this phenomenon in a book called Socialism and 
Communism in Iranoe. He tried to reduce all these schools to 
a common denomiriatoi; hy means of a distinction between 
"state" (the government) and "society" (the weta of eoo- 
nomic activities), between which he discovered a number of 
"contradictioM" that spawned socialist movements, He felt 
that these movements had inherited the promise of freedoni 
and equality of the French Revolution and had carried it 
from the political into the ecoaomic sphere. Thus arose what 
was then called "the social question," namely the question of 
how freedotn and equality could be realized apart from 
political rights, which usually meant the question of private 
property. Von Stein also pointed out that there was a new 
"class" the industjial workers, whose aspirations the 
socialists represented. 

Marjc's socialism -was different from all the other varieties 
in that Marx thought the class struggle would eventually 
come to the point where the uprising of the workers as a class 
would accomplish the downfall of the present-day society 
and bring about the "realm of freedom." He called this 
"scientific sooiahsm," referring to his doctrine of the "laws 
of history" as the "science" that revealed the necessity of the 
coming proletarian tevolution and the future socialist age, 
and contrasting his "scientific socialism" with the ''Utopian 
socialism" of such men as Proudhon, All the same, the 
followers of Proudhon and other anarchists gained great 
Influence under the leadership of Mikhail Bakuniji 
(1841-1876) who later rivaled Marx for the leadership of the 
First Intemational (1864.1873). The followers of Blanqui 
also were active in many insurrections. Among others, they 
predominated in the so-called Paris Commune of 1871, which 
briefly governed Paris following a successful socialist uprising, 
Meanwhile, in England, a socialist movernent called Chartisni 
rose strongly until it floundered of its own indecision in 
1849. Later, after 1881, the new Fabian Society developed a 
non-M^xist brand of "padualist" socialism which sought to 
realize its ideas through influence on administrations and 
legislation- In Gerraany, Ferdinand Lassalle (1825-1864) 
founded a labor party in 1863, but his emphasis on the state 
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and change through legislation was distinctly noii'Marxlst. In 
Italy, where Anwchism was widespread, socialist ideas 
appeared in the thinking of Gioseppe Mazzini (1805'1872), 
an Italian who figured significantly in the itiovement for 
unification of Italy* 

After Marx's death, the varieties of socialisrn that pre^ 
dominated were mainly four: a) Anarchisni, or, in its later 
form, An^cho-Syndicalism; hDstile not only to the state and 
organized governrnent, but also to a strong party organi- 
zation; b) Marxist Democratic Sociedisnri, characteristic of the 
socialist parties organised at the Second International, 1889, 
with its center of gravity in the German Socisd Democratic 
party that resulted, in 1875, from the cornbination of 
Laasalleans and adherents of Marx; c) Fabian socialism, in- 
fluential In England and, to some extent, in the United 
States; and d) Leninist Marsisni, developed out of the re^ 
jection of the Second International after its failure to prevent 
World War I in 1914. 

B, Marx's ''Religioii of Revolution" 

Karl Marx was born in 1818 in Trier, a medium-sized city 
on the German-French border in the Moselle Valley. His 
parents were of Jewish descent^ recently converted to the 
Christian religion. His father practiced law; there was no 
poverty in the family. 

In 1837, Marx went to Berlin University, where he joined 
a circle of young Hegelians, followers of the philosopher 
Georg Wilhelm Priedrich Hegel, who had died in 1831. 
Hegel had left to his followers the impression that he had 
attained the philosopher's goal in discovering the ultimate 
truth, not only f r his age, but for all ages. His philosophy of 
history explainec ill change through the action of Absolute 
Mind (or Spirit) which, going through various stages of im- 
perfection, would ultimately *-conie to itself" in the final 
stage of ''absolute knowledge.*' HegePs formulation that 
everything real is rational and evei^thing rational, real, had 
led to a split among his followers, some of whom saw 
rationality in things that eKlsted, while the others wanted to 
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bririg about a rationality that did not y^t escist. This second 
group, the '*Left Hegelians^'' wanted above all to embody 
rationality in this world rather than leave it in the form of 
metaphysics, or merely thought-ab&ut -^trangcendence," The 
.latter caused some Left Hegeliaris to attack Christianity as 
iaferior to Hegers kind of redennpticri. David Friedrich 
Strausi's Life of Jesus (1835) and Ludwig Andreas Feuer- 
bach's Essence of Christianity (1841') set the pattern for this 
"critique of religion.'' Feuerbach argued that all religion was 
nothing more than a projection of man's O'wn noblest attri- 
butes to an imagined being; in his view, man had created 
God, rather than God, man. Accordingly, man only need 
"take back-' his own attributes in order to '^be free.*' Bruno 
Bauer J Mark's teacher, was the leader in the '^critique'' of all 
political conditions in the light of the full rationality which 
Hegel wn believed to have promised. Soon all Left Hegelians 
engaged in the '-critique'' of this or that, but parbiculaurly of 
Christianity arid other forms of religion. This was the situa- 
tion when Marx joined the fray, 

Marx had obtained his Ph.D. itom Jeiia University in 
1841. He intended to become a professor, but about that 
time the authorities became suspicious of the left Hegelians, 
and MarK found the door to the acaderny barred . He went to 
Cologne as editor of the Neue Rhe£nmh0 Zeitung, a liberal- 
progressive newspaper, in which he wrote on various social, 
legal, and political situations, alwaj^s applying **critique" of 
everything for supposed irrationalities. Within a year, he wm 
fired; a little later he went to Paris to join his friend Arnold 
Ruge in a literary venture of '■critique/' the German-Frenah 
Ymrbooks. Only one double issue of this periodical 
appeared, 1844^ containing tvjo contributions by Marx and 
one by Friedrich Engels. At that time, Umm established a 
friendship with Engels that was to last for life. The two 
collaborated on some works during the following yeai^, In 
Paris, Mbtk nnade contact with the varioiis socialist and 
communist soeietiei then flourishing in the city; here he met 
Proudhon, Blanqui, Bakunin and other revolutionaries. Ex- 
pelled by the French governtnent, he went to BrusselSi where, 
in 1847, he joined the ^'Communist League,*' a revolutionary 
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society mainly composed of eiciled Germans. For this poup 
he wrote, in \m 1847 and es^ly 1848, The Communist 
Manifesto. 

At the tlm$ of the 1848 revolution, Marx returned to 
Colopie md th# Nme Rheinische Zmtmg, but was indicted. 
Although h# mm acquitted, Warx had to leave when the 
revolution mMprnd. This time, he ended up in London, 
where he resided until his death. Having become convinced, 
in 1850, that a |anerd revolution was not to time up again In 
the near iutm% he turned to economic studies^ For a liveli- 
hood, he wyote for American newspapers. Mainly, however, 
he depended on. donations from Friedrtch Engels, who, as the 
son of a $mmm$VLl businessmM and a manager of the family 
enterprise hm^M, was able to help Marx again and again, 
even estsblishin| a ye^ly allowance of three hundred fifty 
pounds tot him. Nevertheleis, Marx-s financial position re- 
mained prmm^m, mainly because he insiited on a "respect- 
able'' stand^d of living without earning much money him- 
self, FurtheOTOra, he declined a chair at a German university 
in order to rwain independent. 

In 1864, Urns and Engels helped found the Intematioml 
Workingm^n'$ ASBociation, the so-called 'Tlrst Inter- 
national,-' Its. characteristic feature a strong central 
council aomp^ad with which no real power resided in any 
l .oc< or group of members - Soon Marx's and Engels's position 
was threatewd by BE^unin^ ivho sharply opposed them on 
the questicrni of state and party organisation, Bakunln was 
defeated, but with difficulty, and Engels transfewed the 
International to the United States; this led to iU practical 
demise in 1873. M iff x was involved with his riv^ Bakunin 
once mow in 1871, during the Paris Commune. Maw origin 
nally disappyovad of the coniinune, while Bakunin hailed it 
enthusiastically. However, In order not to leave the myth of 
this revolution^ enterprise to the AnMchists, Marx eubse- 
quently wdomd it, too, and succeeded in attaching the 
symbohBm fco Ms cause. Other than In these episodes, MarK 
and Engels artad only as political adviiori to their actively 
engaged foUowWt particutoly in Gernamy^. 

Karl W$m U best knowii for two of his works. The 
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Communist Manifesto^ 1848, and his three-volume ms^num 
opuSj Das Capital, of which only the first volume was pub- 
lished during Marx's lifetime in 1867. Engels edited and 
published the other two volumes in 1885 and 1894. A fourth 
volume^ Theories of Surplus Value, was put together from 
Marx's notes by Karl Kautiky. It was prior to The Com- 
munist Manifesto, however, that MarK formulated his world 
view in a number of writings, few of which were published at 
that time. The most important of the "e^ly writings" are: 
Critique of HegeVs Philosophy of Right (1844), Economia 
and Philosophic Manuscripts of 1844 (first published in 
1932), The Holy Family (1845), The German Ideology (pub- 
lished in part in 1846), and The Poverty of Philosophy 
(1847). The publication of the Economic and PhilOBOphic 
Manuscripts in 1932 gave rise to a new wave of interest in 
Marx. A great number of books have been written since then 
on the "early Marx," or the ''humanistic- ' MarK. 

The "early writings" can be divided Into two groups. Up 
to 1845, Marx was writing mainly about ' 'alienation the 
estrangement of man from his society and in hii society, and 
what would be an order in which man could be at home. 
Beginning with the German Ideology in 1846j however, Marx 
turned his attention to the ^iaws" which, according to him, 
governed the forward movement of history in spite of what 
men thought and intended. These two quite contradictory 
emphases were then combined in the Communist Manifesto, 
which speaks of a necessary and impersonal movement of 
history toward a clim^ of a perfectly harmonious order. 
Marx-s later works only elaborated his world view and its two 
disparate ideas. Capital, especiallyj corisists merely of ela- 
borate proofs of a conciusion Marx had reached almost 
twenty years before. 

In the context of high school instructlonj it may not be 
feasible to probe too deeply into M^x's philosophical 
thoughts. Simplifying rigorously, one itiay say that the 
writings of 1843-45 revolve around the thesis that whatever 
exists must be destroyed because it is inrational, untrue, and 
inhuman. This idea has three aspects: the utter unworthiness 
of everything that exists, the truth and humanity of things to 
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come, and '-ruthless destruction" as the way from here to 
there. The concept by which M^x described the MseneSs 
^d inhumanity of the present was "^^ienation," or S03W^- 
times '^self'-estrangement," These terms come from Hegel^ by 
way of Peuerbach, but it is impossible to go into their history 
here. M^x wished to say that aspects of human nature mA 
human life which belong together torn apart mA 
separated by virtue of the structure and the social order. He 
dwelled particutoly on two majiifestations of this tm^^ 
mentation: a) Man's thought (above aUj when it takes tte 
form of universal and generalizing concepts) has becOttia 
separated from his practical life, Man is confronted by the 
products of his brain as If they were realities with a life of 
their own. Whenever Miutk encountered universal concepts^ 
he saw in them evidence of ''alienation^*' so that an institU^ 
tion like the state, which i& based on the concept ''man," M^o 
partakes of this alienation. Foremost among these **alien^ 
ated" products of consciousness is religion. Philosophy mm a 
close second, followed immediately by political qoncepts. As 
an alternative to these genemliring ways of thought, M^^^ 
offered his own concept of ^ -man in his real activity," as w$ll 
as his belief that theory and practice really form a unity. If 
man is to have a human existence, the unity must be 
stored . 

b) Man*s labor has been estranged from him by the 
development of the *'divialon of labor," causing\productiTO 
to be subjected to the forces of supply and demand. M^>c 
proclaimed, in the Economic and PhiloBOphic Manuscripts^ 
that man is a ''self-creating*' being. What he meant was thrt^ 
unlike other animals, man could not survive on raw natw&. 
He was forced to fashion for himself clothes, food mA 
shelter, as well as tools to procure them, thereby creating 
-*his own life" through the objects he produced. Thus, Mm^ 
identified labor with man's essence. As Aristotle said: '*More 
than anything else, labor w man." From this, Marx concluded 
that when the labor procesi comes under the control 
another^ man is separated, or "alienated,'' from his own life 
md from his "species." The alien control over human laboie h 
established, for instance, through slavey, but another form Is 
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through the market forces of supply and demand, rnaking 
someone else*s wants dictate what one should produce and 
whether or not one may obtain a living through one's labor. 
The market forces, in turn, are consequences of the "division 
of labor," i.e., specialization in certain branches of labor, 
which deprive man of his univeraal character and make of 
him a special tool. The eKchange and its laws then become an 
ineicapable necessity. The forces of the market are not 
planned or designed and confront all men as an '^idien, hostile 
power." A society based on the division of labor and the 
market exchmige is an *^dienated society,*' a whole system 
contrary to hiimanity. ^ 

What Marx had supplied through these ideas is a define 
tion of evil in human life. Since the alienation, according to 
him, extended to the whole of society, the ^^destruction of 
everything that exists'' is the prerequisite of the liberation, or 
emancipation, of man. At first, Marx may have im^ned, 
together with other Left Hegelians, that this ^^destruction'' 
could remain purely in the mind. As one '^exposed'' the 
irrationality of existing conditions, the slumbering rationality 
of people would be awakened. Marx conceded that this had 
been done successfully with respect to religion, but con- 
sidered this only the beginning for a radical attack on all 
practical conditions of existence, for which religion merely 
served as a mollifying "opium.'* His name for that attack was 
"mdical revolution " one which should be iweeping enough 
not to leave **the pillars of the house standing/' 

Such a revolution, to be sure, would not occur merely in 
the mind, but would be brought about by brute force, And 
who would supply the force? Marx gave his answer first in a 

general definition: 

... a cto with radical chains, a class of civil sociity which is not 
a class of civil society, an tetate which is the dissolution of all 
estates, a sphere which has a universal chamcter by its univirsal 
iufferings and clairiis no particular right because no particular 
wrong but wrong genBrally is perpetrated against it. ... a sphere, 
finally, which canrtot emancipate itself without emancipating 
itself from all other spheres of society, which in a word is the 
complete loss of man; and hence can win itself only through the 
complete re- winning pf man, 
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HiH HpocifiaationH nuH\n Wvfd Ihoro is m '*('lasH'* whu-h <hui 
roproacnt all uiaiiknid iii uthi r worchv, a ijaviur Yhi 
sp€»cificationH hpI, Marx then lookenl around for a living 
(nKainpIo and uotrd \.ho dnKH wliich was no much talluul ahnui 
ihtm TiiUH, hf* coiuMudeH hiH paruKraph: **Thb (UsHr)Iutiun of 
society m a parti ru!ar t'Htatc* is tjir proUUarmt, " 

(I l lii' **l.;iWK of Hi*4tf)ry'' 

In tht^ Cfennafi Ideology Marx introdnc^cci a nc^w idea, the 
idea that hlHiory movon ao<'nn1inf{ to inr^xorabh* objoctivc* 
lawB which can i)c> Hcientifically known. The idea had been 
conceived by othrrH before Marx, but it was a new addition 
to Marx's own thought, and, what ib more, nobody before 
him had UHcd it an ByHtematically. '*We know but one sinjile 
science, the Bcience of hiHtory," Marx and Engels wrote. What 
they meuint was that the knowledge of history'B lawn con- 
tained all the annwern U> oiian probleniB that had previously 
been HUpplied by philo^uphy, ethien, political science, and 
economics. They explained hiBtory's motion in terms of 
human material wimtH and their satisfaction, for the sake of 
which men developed *'modes of production.'* This action 
engendered new wants, leading to technical changes which 
produced now *'mudes of production." The movement from 
one ''mode of production'' to another was BUbjeet to laws 
which could be scientifically formulated, Marx claimud. He 
Insisted that, contrary to the history of the modes of pro- 
duct ion, there was no history of const iousness, i.e., con- 
sciousness did not follow its own laws of development, but 
simply fDliowtKl along the lines of change in the modes of 
production. "Life is not determined by consciousness but 
consciousneHs by life.'* This is the materialistic explanation of 
history (and society), according to which man's economic 
activities are primary and fundamental, while the activities of 
his reflective mind are considered secondary and derived. 

A most important point was Marx*s belief that one could 
know the "laws of history" objectively, since they consisted 
in changes in the **modes of production" that could be 
observed and traced to such fundamental facts as wants and 
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UHimkiucH of iiroduiaicin. I^'roin \\m <'huni of u ^'BcicMiLitu- 
].,|nw|'Mini'^^ of ^Mhws nf hinioiv'' fnilowcHl Ihn fnrllwT rinim 
Ihut tin* luluro (-an alno ho known ^^H(4(MiUnf^ally/* This 
onlaihMl \\w Bnbsfitnii()!i (if hiHiory an a *-sciont (^" tor rUiitm 
ainl other diMripUuPB of Uinui^hi thai arr riKHint in \minwl 
human uhoiiH^s. Ouv nion? point in sij^nificani in thin cunU^xt: 
whilf^ Marx stated at firnt that thc^ "drivinf^ forcoH" hi hiKtory 
woro human neudH and the ttH-hnok)^y of their Hatinfaetion, a 
Urn \mm ^^^^'^ Bliifted his position to nay that rf^vohitionH 
wer^H^he driving forcu in hiHtory. 

There are, thus, two emphaHos in Marx which ultimately 
are ineDmpatible. IliRtoriLul materiaUsin maintains that what 
happenB in hiBtory uccurH because of a neceHBity beyond 
anyone'R enntrol and obedient only to observable ^Maws/' It 
also assertH that one can ^^Hcientifiually'' furcHPP that the 
prei^ent^day society (bourgeoiH Huciety) will be followed by a 
soeialiBt society, which will be the firnt socie y without clasB 
diBtinetions md <^laHH rule. One may call this Marx'H evolu- 
tionary em{)hasi^ with thp centerpiece bein^ the concept of 
'*ineKorabIe laws.'' Both Marx and Lenin admitted that 
revolution, by contrast, is deliberate action requiring a cer^ 
tain type of conHciouHncHS. If, indeed, revolutions are the 
milestones of history, then there is such a thing as a history 
of consciouKnesH, at least of revolutionary conscioUHness. The 
fulfillment of history would depend on what happens in 
men's minds. ThiB is the revolutianary emphuBis. Both 
emphaHcs have had their adherents among Marxists, and 
Marxists have also tried to have both together, to combine 
them like Marx tried to do. The discrepancy, however, has 
had a tendency to show up again and again. Marx called his 
socialism ^^sclentific'^ becauBO he believed he could show that 
socialism and the revolution leading to socialism would come 
as a matter of historical inevitability- At the same time, he 
penned the sentence: ^*Men make their own history.'' 

The emphasis on "laws of history,'' part and parcel of 
any variety of Marxism, has certain philosophical results, 
since it causes people to look on man and his society as a 
by-product of impersonal historical forces moving at their 
own spieed and rhythm. This is the reason why people talk 
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only of tho ''early Marx*' ciB the ^'humanistic Marx." Once 
Marx's attention wrv; turncrl to thf» study of hi.storical nficiGB- 
Bity, It^ rather than nuin*B hiiiuunity, wan his chiet cohl arn. It 
iH true he figured that hiHtorioal necesnity would eventually 
end up with the fulfillment uf nian's humanity in a clasBleBS 
society. But Btill his variety of soeialinm m concerned with 
Bouial and political forccB, the '^charactrr of the pre.«ient 
epoch,'' and other questions of history's tune schedule^ and, 
thuB, with the ntrueture of impersonal change rather than 
with man's huuianity. 

The Communist ManifeBto sums up Marx's world view. 
Apart from that, it is one of those documents which any 
educated person ought to have read carefully, regardless of 
how he feels about it. It consists of a preamble and four 
parts. Parts I and II are particularly important; Part III 
consists of a critical survey of socialisms other than Marx's 
and has chiefly historical Interest; the briet Part IV contains 
some strategic principles, 

Part I deals with three topics. In the first five parapaphs, 
we find the general idea that all history is essentially a series 
of class struggles, to which is added the assertion that **the 
class struggle*' in our time has come to a decisive point 
because it has been **simplified." Two great hostile camps are 
said to be facing each other— bourgeoisie and proletariat. 
There follows a twenty-parap'aph discussion of the 
bourgeoisie, its rise to power against the feudal class, and its 
'^revolutionary part'* in destroying all previous traditions. 
The bourgeoisie has developed the world market, subjected 
the nountiyside to the rule of the towns, created massive 
means of production, and loosened every social bond by the 
impact of free competition, Then comes a key sentence: "A 
similar movement is going on before our own eyes.'' The 
^'similar'- movement is supposedly that of the proletariat; 
therefore, Marx implies that this is the new class which will 
overthrow the rule of the bourgeoisie, just as the bourgeoisie 
overthrew the rule of the feudal class. 

If we look closely, however, he describes the two move- 
ments in quite dissimilar terms. The bourgeoisie is said to 
have risen as the result of new msirkets and methods of 
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prDduiition; the proletariat is expected to rise through an 
in(:t'y^ant ntruggle which would go through various phases. It 
woubi uiuunt in inteimty until the '^dudsive hour" when the 
two camps would openly clash and the bourgeoisie would be 
overthrown. One should note a number of important ideas 
about the struggle: a) the various ^^battles'^ of the proletariat 
would aim, not at immediate results, but at the ever- 
increasing strength of the revolutionary forces; b) the 
proletariat alone would have the quality of a ^^really revolu- 
tionary class/' meaning that it would not be induced by any 
attainment to give up its struggle for the total transformation 
of all society; c) the revolutionary siturtion would become 
ripe through the everMncreasing misery oi the workers, to the 
point where the bourgeoisie would have to '*feed its slaves" 
instead of ^^being fed by them;" and d) the revolution of the 
proletariat would differ from all other revolutions in history, 
because it alone would be capable of destroying private 
property, thereby removing the basis of class rule and class 
antagonism. 

Part a of the Manifesto deals with the Commmiists and 
their programs; these, of course, are not the same Com» 
munists we know now, but rather the "Communist League" 
of Marx^s day. The first six paragraphs define the Com^ 
munists as the ^^most advanced and most resolute section of 
the working-class parties^^ and claim that they have over all 
others "the advantage of clearly understanding the line of 
march/' The definition is today applied to the Communists 
of Leninist persuasion. These first paragraphs are followed by 
a defense of the Communists' major objectives: abolition of 
private property, the family, and nations. There is much 
sophistry in these pages, but it, too, applies chiefly to the 
Communists of 1848. 

Tow^d the end of Part II, one finds two important 
paragraphs concerning what the proletariat will do with 
pubUc power once it has conquered it. These paragraphs are 
frequently overlooked, but they deserve careful and repeated 
reading. Immediately following them, Marx lists a ten-point 
program, or platform. Most of these points belong to the 
arsenal of all liberal and progressive movements. Only a few 
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among them have a distinctly communist flavor, e.g., *-estab- 
liihment of indUBtrial armies'- and '*gradual abolition of the 
disiinction betv/con town and country.''' pDxt II closes with 
two parapaphs which sum up Marx*s anticipation of the 
'*realm of freedom'' ho expected to ensue after the overthrow 
of the bourgeoisie. 

Although it is important to study The Communist Mani- 
festo in detail (except, poSvSiblyj Part III), it is equally 
important to stand back^ as it were, and see the total com'' 
bination of its ideaSj i,e,j Marx's mesciage. Equating history 
with class struggles, or, rather, with 'Hhe class struggle,*- sets 
the framework for everything that follows. We gain the 
impression of a series of decisive changes in the structure of 
society in the past, each resulting from a revolution by which 
the ruling class was overthrown, its partieulitf kind of 
property shoved aside, and a new "mode of production" 
initiated, The important point is that all these changes have 
led to the present situation in which there is a claBS struggle 
with a difference. On the one hand, the ruling class of today 
is different because it has played a revolution^ part in 
dissolving all traditional bonds and, at the same time, it has 
developed a means of production of unprecedented capacity. 
On the other hand, the revolutionary class is different 
because, alone among all revolutionary classes in history, this 
one is a class not possessing any property of its own. By its 
revolution it cannot set up a new class rule (which by 
definition would require a class owning the means of pro- 
duction). It must, instead, abolish ell previous modes of 
production and all private property^thereby the foundation 
of classes and class rule. Finally, the situation is different in 
that *-the class struggle" is polarized in our time into a 
struggle between only two classes, the bourgeoisie and the 
proletariat, all other classes being identified with one of these 
two. So it is in this period that one final battle will decide 
not only the doom of the bourgeoisie, but also "the class 
struggle" as it has gone on in humpn societies since time 
immemorial From the victory of the proletariat will emerge 
a humanity freed from the ancient curse of private property 
and class antagonism. Human destiny will be fulfilled. 
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Marx's message thus turns ehiefly on the struggle between 
the bourgeoisie and its "grave-diggers," the proletariat. He 
mentions a number of economic and political devolopments 
that will help this struggle, lie makes uletir that fuLure 
socialism requires the previous development of pioduction 
methods by the btmrgeoisie. Essentially, though, the message 
lies "in the characterization of the two "camps" and the 
prediction of the outcome: tlie bourgeoisie is the epitome of 
all evils that have ever beset mankind; the proletariat is the 
-only rev )lutioniu'y class," propei'tyloss, thcrrfore imtamted 
by evil and destined to liberate mankind. The proletariat has 
a "historical mission." To accomplish it, the workmg class 
must be conscious of it, By virtue of that mission, the 
proletariat is "the class that holds the future in its hands. In 
this character of the proletariat lies the guardntee which Marx 
holds out-history moves not only forward but upward. 

D. From CapitaLism to Socialism 

Das Capital Marx's life work, comprises three for- 
bidriing-looking volumes. The general reader can pick up the 
salient ideas in the first of them. Even though Marx is best 
known for this work, one must say that it does not add 
anything to his pre.1848 works throush which he formulated 
his world view. Capital is mainly an elaborate proof of a 
foregone conclusion. 

The ideas of Volume I fall into two groups, the first 
concerning the structure of "bourgeois society," the society 
b-ised on the "capitaUst mode of production," the second 
dealing with the development of that society toward its 
ultimate downfall in a final economic crisis accompanied by 
social revolution. The first group, the structural analysis, 
centurs on the concept of surplus value, trying to prove that 
capitalism as a system is nothing but the instituted exploita- 
tion of labor; the concept of surplus value, m turn, is based 
on*Marx's doctrine of economic value. For his prediction of 
the inevitable collapse of bourgeois society, Marx relied 
above all on his "general law of capitalist accumulation ; 
however he also referred to the law of the declining rate ot 
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profit and hm theory of economic crises. 

In generaU it is nuteworthy that the one major work to 
which Marx devotod his life after 1850 consisted of an 
analyBlH of the * prusent^day souiety," m he called it, ratlur 
than of the ideal Bociety of the futuro, or of the entire series 
of societies which, according to his view, have succeeded each 
other in history. It was out of his study of the present-day 
society that he concluded the unavoid ability of the future 
socialist society, a. well as the great good that must come 
from the ''destruction of everything that exists," 

The proof of the presr^ni-day society's total decadence 
hinged on the concept of surplus value. All economic value, 
Marx fissumed, was determined by the amount of labor 
required to produce a good, or, to be more precise, the 
amount of labor that would be typically necessary to pro- 
duce something in a given society at a given level of tech- 
nology. Thib is the so-called labor theory of value, widely 
accepted in MarK*s time. At present, economists use the 
so-called marginal utility theory of value, by which value is 
L etermint^d by the utility something has for the economic 
man "at the margin," i.e., at the point of a decision on 
whether or not to add or subtract a unit. 

The labor theory of value has long been abandoned as 
unreliable. In Marx\^ writings, however, its significance lies 
not in economic analysis, but in an evaluation of the social 
relationship between employer and laborer. Labor is brought 
into the market like a commodity, Marx said, and sells at its 
economic value, determined, like that of other conamodities, 
by the amount of labor required for production. Labor 
power is ^^produced,*' of course, by feeding, clothing, and 
housing a worker and his family. Whatever the cost of this 
upkeep may be, that is the value of labor power. Marx went 
on to say that every worker works off the cost of his own 
upkeep in a fraction of the full day for which he is engaged. 
If this fraction be one half > then, during half of the working 
day, the worker produces value equivalent to the value of his 
own labor power, but during the remainder of the day he 
produces value over and above what the employer had to pay 
to obtain his services. This "over and above" is what Marx 
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called surpUiH value, which he described as net gain far the 
employer. 

Surplus value, according to Marx, is tho sole source of all 
t*apital; t,herurorc% capital is nothing but the value dc^rivod 
from labor for which the capitalist has not paid anything. 
This in called exploitation. Marx also asserted that wages tend 
to remain at subsistence level, since competition and the 
introduction of machinery compels each capitalist to depress 
his labor cost as much as possible. The charge of exploitation 
which Marx raised was not against the individual capitalist, 
but lather against the systern as a whole, the capitalist being 
only a faithful if helpless functionary. 

The '"general law of capitalist accumulation" appears to 
have a complex conceptual structure, but it is simple, Marx 
assumed that competition is the driving energy of capitalism, 
but he saw mounting difficulties and deepening **inner con- 
tradictions" resulting from this. There is a whole catalogue of 
'Mnner contradictions,'' e.g., the "contradiction" between 
increasing wealth of the system as a whole and the increasing 
misery of the masses, the ''contrhdiction" between more and 
more ''sociaF' production and private appropription, the 
'"contradiction" betvveen rising production and dirninishing 
or stagnating consumption, and so on. As capital ''accuniu- 
lates," it also "concentrates" in larger and larger units, which, 
in turn, are ''centralized'' in fewer and fewer hands. The class 
of capitalists grows smaller. 

On .he other hand, propessing technology of production 
causes an unemployed or half-employed surplus population, 
forming an 'industrial reserve army" that becomes a per- 
petual source of cheap labor. Thus, larger and larger masses 
sink into ever deepening poverty and depadation. From the 
capitalist urge to expand production, there re.^ults, every 
once in a while, an incapacity of the market to absorb the 
total product. A crisis of the entire systeni is created. Such a 
crisis occurs periodically and supposedly grows worse. This 
trend combines with other tendencie^j to bring capitalism 
nearer to collapse to the same degree lo which it succeeds in 
its own terms. Finally, "the centralization of the means of 
production and socialization of labor at last reach a point 
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where they become incompatible with their capitalist 
integument. This integument is burst asunder. The knel! of 
capitalist private property sounds. The expropriators are 
eKpropri^ted/' 

Capital is frequently considered an economic treatise. 
Actually, it is a sociological analysis, written in the language 
of economics, of the power structure of a certain type of 
society. The analysis seeks to show that the workers them- 
selves, by producing surplus value, *'forge the chains" which 
fetter thern. The attentive reader is supposed to infer that 
only the workers themselves, by their insurrection, can put 
an end to the system. The sociological analysis, however, also 
has a mozal function in that it is meant to provide factual 
pounds for the total condemnation of the bourgeois society 
as a system, irrespective of any particular, immoral action. 
From the sociological analysis follows the indictment of the 
system for exploitation, i,e., taking advantage of the workers' 
nece^ity to have to sell their labor power in order to live and 
appropriating to the capitalist value that actually belongs to 
the workers who created it. Finally, the sociological analysis 
is meant to demonstrate that, apart from everything else, the 
capitali.ifr system is wasteful, inefficient, and beset by *'con^ 
tradictiDns" among its various aspects. As a system of pro- 
duction, it could not even be called rational. These judgments 
are implied in what appears to the reader to be a purely 
objective economic analysis. 

The ''early writings" form one group. Capital and some 
other economic writings (notably the Critique of Political 
Economy, 1859), another. A third group may be classified as 
"political writings," the most important of which are the 
Address of the Central Committee to the Communist League 
(1850), the Class Struggles in France (1850), the Eighteenth 
Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte (1852), the Civil War in France 
(1871), and the Critique of the Gotha Programme (1875). To 
these one might add the Inaugural Address of the Work- 
ingmen's International Association (1864), except that, 
according to Engels, this document does not fairly represent 
Marx*s views. Because these writings, while not generally 
known, contain some important ideas on revolutionary 
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strategy, they were carefully studied by Lenin. 

lihe Address (1850) was written during a period when 
Marx still ©Kpected a renewal of the revolutionary upheavals 
of 184849. It is an instruction to the German Communists 
concerning tht?** relationship with the then revolutionary 
democratic (but not comniunist) elemcmts of the bourgeoisie. 
Marx, in effect, told his followers never to settle for any 
particular objective. 

If the democrots propose proportional, the workers mmt demand 
progressive taKation; if the democrats themselves move for a 
moderated progressive taxation, the workers must insist upon a 
tax whose rates are so steeply graduated as to bring ruin to big 
capital; if the democrats demand a re|ulation of the state debts, 
the workers must demand state bankruptcy. 
Since Marx's writings were later dogmatized, these in- 
structions were adopted by the contemporary Communist 
party. They meant that concrete demands, in themselvei, 
must never be allowed to represent the revolutionary c^use 
but must be used as a means to push revolutionary unrest 
beyond any change of settlement. Marx called this the prin- 
ciple of ''revolution in permanence.'' Under the title "perma- 
nent revolution/' this principle v^as later taken up by Leon 
Trotsky; however, it was discredited eventually as a result of 
his political defeat. Todays it is usually called --continuous 
revolution-- and hailed as a Leninist principle. 

The Class Struggles in France and the Eighteenth 
Brurtmire together contain Marx's analysis of the revolu- 
tionary developments in France between 1848 and 1850, 
Marx first believed that thp Revolution of 1848 was the 
revolution of which he dreamed, Actually, it was merely an 
aftermath of the French Revolution of 1789, with the feeble 
attempt to push it toward a socialist revolution turning out 
to be a failure. In these two works, Marx looked at this 
''defeat of the proletariat'* in the assumed perspective of an 
assumed future victoi^ of the proletariat over the bourgeoisie. 
Having dismissed the possibility of a new revolutionary up- 
heaval at that time, ho began to see the struggle of tho 
proletariat as a long conflict consisting of a number of 
"defeats'' similar to the failure of 1848. Each defeat, how- 
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ever, would contribute toward the proletariat*B growing 
strength and unity. 

The struggle would also have to be fought with non- 
proletarian allies. Marx looked at both the petty bourgeoisie 
and the peasantry in this light. In The CommuniHt Manifesto, 
he had given tho impression that the Revolution would be a 
single cataclysmie event, a mighty uprising that would 
immediately clear the air. His other political writings, how- 
ever, make the Revolution appear as a long-term strategy 
continued for many decades. During this period, the prole- 
tariat would be inferior in strength and numbers. In Reuoiu- 
tion and Counterrevoluiion in Germany, another political 
tract of this time, Marx and Engels even state that no prole- 
tariah revolution could succeed unless it obtained the support 
of the peasantry, the same peasantry of which Marx, in the 
Eighteenth Brumalre, had spoken in most contemptuous 
terms. 

The Civil War in France rei resented Marx's desire to 
appropriate for his cause the myth of the abortive Paris 
Commune of 1871. Marx hailed this uprising as the first 
instance of a purely proletarian revolution which had briefly 
succeeded and ''discovered*' the political principle of the 
future proletarian rule. Actually , the Paris Commune adopted 
a radically democratic power structure. Marx's endorsement 
caused the deep confusion which we note later in Lenin's 
State and Revolution, where dictatorship is called democracy 
and vice versa, 

The Critique of the Gotha Programme was a somewhat 
irritated reaction of Marx to the proposed platform of the 
two socialist parties in Germany which, in 1875, moved 
toward a merger. It contained, however, Marx's only ela- 
borate statement of what he expected after the proletarian 
seizure of power. Here, he introduced the important concept 
of the "period of transition" when society would be no 
longer capitalist, nor yet socialist. In this period, there would 
be government through a ^'dictatorship of the proletariat." 
By ^'despotic inroads" it would manage a --revolutionary 
transformation" of society. Marx made no definite state- 
ments about the duration of this period, except that he 
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foresaw two stages in it. There would be a "lower" stage 
allowing no private property or exploitation and compen- 
sating each pGrson in accordance with the work he contri- 
buted. Since this procedure raised legal problems of distri- 
bution, there would have to he a law and, presumably, a state 
to enforce the law. In the "higher" state, however, pro- 
duction would be so abundant that each person could receive 
from society "according to his needs." No legal probiem of 
fair .share would exist. In this .stage, there would be no more 
law, also rendering the .state superfluous. Engels, in the^ttfi- 
Duehring, spoke explicitly of an eventual "withering away" 
of the state. Thus, Marxism empha.sizes the state only during 
the "period of transition" and looks for an eventual stateless 
society. 

E. Marxism and Engels and Lenin 
As George Lichtheim in his informative Marxism, An 
Historical and Critical Sfudy (1961) has said, Marxism as an 
ideological system of ideas came into existence between 
Marx's death in 1883 and Engels' death in 1895. It was 
Engels himself whose works came to serve as something Uke 
textbooks of a system of ideas, particularly his Anti-Duehring 
(1878), or the extract from it published under the title, 
Socialism, Utopian and Scientific. One must also mention his 
philosophical essay, Ludwig Feuerbach and the End of 
German Philosophy (1888), and his Origin of the Family, 
Private Property and the State (1884). Another philosophical 
work, Dialectics of Nature, was not published until 1925. 
Engels tended to assume that Marx had created a new uni- 
versal science concerning both history and nature, He also 
assumed the authority so formulate its principles in sweeping 
generalizations. In doing so, he carried Marx's ideas into areas 
Marx himself never touched. At the same time, Engels, 
impressed not only by Marx, but equally by Charles Darwin, 
stated Marxism in more evolutionary terms than Marx had 
done. In this way, Marxism emerged as a system pretending 
to have explanations and answers for every possible aspect of 
knowledge and for all tinie. Engels particularly is responsible 
for the formulation of "dialectical materialsim," now the 
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official philosophy of communism and not to be confused 
with Marx's materialfst explanation of histonaal changes and 
social Btructures. Besides Engels, Karl Kautsky in Germany 
and Georgi Plekhanov in Russia helped to formulate Marxism 
as a system . 

In the Anti-Dmhring, as has been already mentioned, 
Engels formulated his welNknown phrase that the state, after 
the Revolution, would '-wither away''; this assertion was in 
opposition to the Anarchists, who wanted to "abolish" the 
state. Engels characterized the state as a temporary pheno- 
menon of history, having the sole function to suppress the 
lower classes in the interest of the property owners. He gave 
the impression that the character of society would change as 
soon as the bourgeoisie was overthrown, *'The first act by 
virtue of which the state really constitutes itself the repre- 
sentative of the whole of society=--the taking possession of 
the means of production in the name of society— this is, at 
the same time, its last independent act as a state." 

Unlike Marx, Engels apparently did not foresee a lengthy 
'^period of transition" replete with a dictatorial **revolu- 
tionary transformation of society." He wrote as if the great 
social transformation would come almost by itself as the 
result of the proletarian insurrection. One has the impresiion 
that the change would be completed within a few weeks or, 
at most, a few months. Thereafter, the state would sink into 
obsolescence **like the bronze axe or the spinning wheels" 
and society would be run by a kind of business admin- 
istration rather than by a government. 

The AntUDuehring and the Ludwig Fmerbach are the 
main sources for the philosophy called dialectical materialism 
which Engels created, M^x had merely explained historical 
change and social structure in terms of underlying economic 
foundations, and had assigned law, government, and all ideas 
to the ''superstructure," as he said in his Preface to the 
Critique of Political Economy. Dialectical materialism, how- 
ever, is far more. It is a philosophy seeking to explain the 
nature of all reality in terms of contradictions, change, and 
generation of new essences in the process, Erigels's dialectical 
materialism turned on three key concepts: a) the unity of 
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opposites, b) the **negatlon of the negation/' and c) the 
transformation of quantitative change into qualitative 
change. On these foundationB, Lenin later was to build a 
more explicit structure of dialectical materialsim, solidifed by 
Stalin into philosophical dogma. 

Dialectical materialism neither added to, nor subtracted 
from, Marx's ideological message. It did, however, reinforce 
communist ideology's claim of having answers for every kind 
of question and explanations for every part of reality. Engels 
proclaimed an ''either -or'' antagonism in philosophy: what is 
not dialectical materialism is ''idealism,'' and vice versa. To 
understand communist ideology, it is more important to 
know that there is such a thing as a general philosophy which 
communists claim as their very own and regard as exclusive 
of every other philosophy, than to be fully conversant with 
all the details of this philosophy. All the same, dialectical 
materialism is explained in every communist ideological 
textbook, 

Engels' Origin of the Family further added to these 
pretenses of the Ideology by sketching, In the brief compass 
of 150 pages, the complete evolution of mankind, discussing 
the institutions of family, property, and government. Again, 
he offered generalisations encompassing the history of East 
and West, North and South; whereas Marx had confined his 
analysis not only to the *'present-day society" but also, as he 
said at one time, to the West. What is more, Engels offered a 
survey of historical developments for times prior to historical 
records. In the course of his argument^ he managed to add 
one more cause to the socialist movement, the liberation of 
sex relations from the strictures of monogamous marriage. 

The co-architect of Marxism in Western Europe was KmI 
Kautsky (18544938), the leading theoretician of the German 
Social Democratic party and author of the Erfurt Program 
(1891), Like Engels, he wrote abundantly^ teaching M^xism 
to the masses. He had a peat influence on Lenin until bitter 
controversy separated the two after the outbreak of World 
War L 

Another theoretical leader among Gemian Marxists was 
Eduard Bernstein (1850-1932), whose PreBuppositions of 



Socialism (1898) cast doubt on some of Marx's chief tenets, 
Bemstain ^Inted out that the development of capitaliim had 
not conforroed to Marx'i predictions and that the masies had 
neithar sunk into dtepsr misery nor become more revolu- 
tionwy* Accordingly, he argued, socialifits should no longer 
look for the Revolution or conduct an irreconcilable class 
struggle but, rather, seek to obtain more justice and v^elfare 
in society through legislation* Bernstein's views came to be 
called "revisionism," a term which now means any attempt 
to moderate the more radical and combative aspects of the 
ideology. Kautsky opposed Bernstein, nearly having him 
expelled from the party. 

In spite of this official condemnation of Bernstein, the 
German Social Democratic party practiced a more "re- 
formist*' than "revolutionary" line, though it used revolu- 
tionary language. The German Social Democratic party con- 
stituted the center of pravity in the Second International, 
founded in Paris in 1889, The Second International, struc- 
turally a loose league of socialist and labor parties, pledged 
itself to action that would prevent the outbreak of a general 
WM, or to stop that war after it had broken out* When war 
came in 1914, however, socialists in France and Germany 
supported their governments by voting for war appropria- 
tions. The Second International fell virtually to pieces, even 
though it was revived after the war. 

The 1914 failure of the Second International marked the 
end of the Mwxlst movement which until then had grown 
steadily in numbers and influence. Reacting agpessively 
against the Second International and Bernstein's ideas, Lenin 
developed a new interpretation of Marxism which stressed 
the irreconcilability of the class struggle, the total character 
of the coming revolution, and the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat. Consequently, a second Marxist movement began after 
World War L This new wave of Marxism, in sharp opposition 
to the first, is called Marxism-Leninism, It is the core of 
communism as we know it now. 

Communism is a foundation of V, L Lenin, Although we 
have examined the writings of Marx and Engels, we must 
understand that the two men created no mass movement and 
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controlled no organization apart from the First International. 
The only precise way to define communism, thereforej is to 
cali it the movement and the ideology established by Lenin, 
It continues to regard Lenin as its highest authority. This fact 
leaves no doubt about the identity of the subject matter for 
any study of communism. For this reason ^ the words 
"Communism-' and "Communist" should be capitalized. 
These are the proper namei which Lenin's movement gave to 
itself, Marx, of course^ is relevantj but only insofar as he 
entered into the communist ideology by way of Lenin's 
interpretation. Logically speaking, it would make perfect 
sense to begin a study of communism with Lenin and only to 
"flash back'* to Marx. Pedagogicariy, however, such 
treatment is difficulti since Lenin becomes much more 
understandable once one has comprehended Marx, 

-*Lenin'* was a political alias used by Vladimir Ilyich 
Ulyanov (18704924), the son of a school official in Simbirsk 
(now Ulyanovsk), Lenin's older brother, Alexander, belohged 
to a revolution^ and terrorist organization and was exe- 
cuted for being involved in a plot on the life of the emperor. 
The event strongly Influenced the young Lenin, After 
studying law, he devoted his life wholly to revolutionary 
activities. Following two periods of banishment to Siberia, he 
left Russia in 1900 and joined a small group of revolutionary 
Russian intellectuals in Switzerland, where the group edited 
Iskra, a revolutionary newspaper. In 1903, the second con- 
fess of the Russian Social Democratic party met first in 
Brussels, then in London, Over a question of party organiza- 
tion, Lenin caused a split between his adherents and the 
other party members, the former from then on being called 
Bolsheviks, the latter, Mensheviks. This was the first time 
Lenin's ideology began to have both an organizing and split- 
ting effect, 

The Bolsheviks continued for some time as a faction of 
the Social Democratic party, but, by 1912, they had a 
full-fledged Russian party organization of their own. In 1918, 
the Bolsheviks constituted a separate party, the Communist 
party. During World War I, Lenin participated in two socialist 
international conferences in the Swiss villages of Kienthal and 
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Zimmemwald where he became the leader of the left radical 
opposition to the Second International and laid the founda- 
tions for the Third International, which he founded later, in 
1919. After the overthrow of the Russian government in 
1917, Lenin returned to Rusiia with the help of the German 
authoritiei. He immediately assumed leadership of the 
Bolsheviks and called for the overthrow of the Provisional 
Government J composed of liberals and lociallsts. After an 
abortive coup d*etat in July^ Lenin had to flee to Finland, 
from where he retunied in September, urging an immediate 
uprising against the Proviiional Government- This occurred, 
under Trotsky's management, in early November. During the 
ye^s following the ensuing civil war^ Lenin systematically 
destroyed all rival political forces and established the dicta- 
torship of his own Party. He suffered a stroke in 1922, 
another one in 1923, and died in 1924, 

Due to Lenin's way of treating Marx with blind faith, the 
aspects of Marx which he endorsed were enshrined as 
dogmas. Communists were allowed to quote them, but never 
to question them nor to examine them critically. Lenin 
himself changed much in Marx's body of ideas^ possibly 
believing that he was merely bringing out the true Marx. 
Lenin's Imperialism, for instance, furnished a new picture of 
bourgeois society with many features not found at all in 
MarK*s analysis. Lenin's concept of the Revolution implied 
the possibility of **making" the Revolution, even where 
conditions were not yet ripe, something that would not have 
occurred to Marx. Lenin's notion of the Party was wholly 
new. Lenin strongly emphasised the roles of consciousness and 
revolutionary theory^ while Marx left these things to historic 
cal development. 

With all these revisions^ however, Lenin is inconceivable 
without M^K. All his thinking and planning revolved around 
the core of propositions which Marx bequeathed to his fol- 
lowers, to wit, that the present-day society is incurably and 
hopelessly evil and false^ that its destruction at the hands of 
the working class is imminent, that from it will follow the 
emergence of a socialist society, and that class struggle is the 
requisite for the accomplishments of this change. 
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F, The Vanguard Party and Its Road to Power 



The book in which Lenin first put forth his ideology in 
coherent form was called What Is To Be Done? (1902). This 
title, taken from a famoui novel by N. G, Chernyshevsky in 
1863, may stand as a motto for Lenin's entire work. Lenin, 
imlike MmK, was no longer addresiing himself to questions of 
human nature and its unfolding, alienation, history, and the 
nature of the future. On all these matters, he assumed Marx 
had already found the truth, once and for alL Accepting 
Marx's pronouncements as his starting point, he asked what 
should be done about it. Thus, Lenin's ideological contri^ 
butions are mainly in the realm of strategy and organisation. 

What 1$ To Be Done? contains the ideas that Lenin 
brought to the important Second Party Conpess of the 
Russian Social Democratic party. The first congress, at Minsk 
in 1898, hardly deserved to.be called that; it was the 1908 
congress' at Brussels and London that established and or- 
ganiEed the Russian Social Democratic party. Lenin wanted a 
small, discipHn^, and very homogeneous organisation on the 
model of a military force; his opponents thought in the 
usual and traditional terms of a broad, mass p^ty. The 
difference is importent, but more important are the ideas 
behind it. Lenin thought of revolutionary "consciousness" as 
the prime requisite for a revolution. While Mmk also had 
made the Revolution dependent on the powth of *'class 
consciousness'* in the proletariat, he had expected it to 
develop as a kind of sociological by-product of the class 
struggle. Looking back on a half centwy of proletarian 
moderation in Western Europe, Lenin now said flatly that the 
proletariat by itself would never attain more than a *Hrade- 
unlon" consciousness. It would never be interested In any- 
thing more than improving the workers* condition in the 
bourgeois society. 

Revolutionary consciousness for Lenin was a conscious- 
ness no longer oriented toward the present4ay society, but 
toward the socialist future earlier predicted by Marx. Lenin 
gdso sometimes used the term "independent thought," which 
meant independent of the influencei of the present. Accord- 
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inglyt he steted that **without revolutionary theory there can 
be no revolutionary movement," The ^^revolutionary 
theory,** i.e., Marxist view of history, could obviously be the 
property of only a few. Lenin distinguiihed sharply between 
the "spontaneity*' of the maases, which to him was re- 
aetionary because it reflected the influences of the present, 
and "consciouiness/* which derived the purpose of action 
from the Miufxist vision of the future. Only those who were 
capable of **conBciousness" could form a piaty capable of 
functioning as the leader, the **vanguitfd" of the m^iei. The 
term "vangumrd" evokes the image of a marching army whose 
destination is known only by the advanced element. Those 
who intended to be revolutionary without ^'consciousness" 
or '"theory** would only be the *'tair* of the m^ses (Lenin 
spoke actually of "tallism'') and thus would remain, in fact, 
reactionaries. 

Again and again, Lenin returned to the ideology as the 
decisive factor in the Revolution. In this context, he made a 
statement of far-reaching consequences. There are only two 
ideologies, he said, bourgeois and socialsit, for "mankind has 
not created a third one." Consequently, he who deviates "in 
the slightest" from the strict path of socialist ideology is, in 
fact, already in the enemy*s camp, though he may esteem 
himself a socialist. This "'either*or" stricture of Lenin's he= 
came the justification for the practice of purges in the 
Communist party. 

Lenin's insistence on socialist ideology, or "theory," as 
the sole basis of a successful revolutionary movement dic- 
tated his ideas concerning Party organization and discipline. 
The Party should not be an association of all who were in 
sympathy with socialist ideas, but only of those who were 
actively engaged in revolutionary work. He envisaged a small 
band of "professional revolutionaries" whose life would be 
dedicated entirely to revolution and who would be main- 
tained for this purpose at the Party's expense. In the interest 
of maintaining the unity of theory, freedom of criticism 
would not be permitted. Discussion might be allowed before 
a decision had been made by the Party leadership, but after- 
wards the decision was binding on all and beyond criticiim. 
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This principle was calied ^^demoeratic centralism.- ■ It meant 
that discussion was aUowed only to move toward a foregone 
conclusion. Authority in the Party would be built, not from 
the bottom up, but from the top down. The Party would 
deliberately be kept small and put under an army4ike disci- 
pline. It is interesting to note the frequent use of military I 
terminology in Lenin'S writings. He envisaged the Party 
advancing over a causeway with swamp on both sides against 
a heavily defended fortress. This imagery suggested to him 
the need for a small, superbly armed, dedicated, and utterly 
disciplined band of fighters who, because of superior organic 
zation, would prevail over vastly more numerous and more 
powerful enemies. 

A certain similarity existed between Lenin's party and 
Auguste Blanqui's cadres. Blanqui had some influence on 
Lenin by way of the Russian revolutionary writer, P. 
Tkachev, but Lenin always claimed there was an essential 
difference between him and Blanqui in that he, Lenin, never 
forgot Marx's insistence on the revolution by the **over^ 
whelming majority'* of the people. Accordingly, cadres were 
not enough. The Party had to obtain the support of **the 
masses," a term Lenin introduced. The relationship between 
the small, professional Party and the masses was to be main- 
tained by a string of non^communist, mass organizations, 
each with members belonging for non^political reasons. The 
members were to be controlled, however, by a few Com^ 
munists placed in key positions. Lenin later called these 
organisations ^^transmission belts/ ' A number of these groups 
with large membership, strung loosely around the solid core 
of the Party, would enable a small number of Communists to 
manipulate a vast number of people. In this context, Lenin 
made the distinction between ' 'propaganda'' and '^agitation/' 
PropLiganria he defined as the explanation of a peat many 
ideas to people, or, rather, the propagation of the communist 
ideology, which only a few are able to receive. By contrast, 
agitation meant to dwell on one single idea, to expound on it 
ceaselessly, to reduce all questions or problems to this one 
idea, thereby arousing people emotionally. "Agitation" 
would be the mode of relation between the P^ty and the 
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masses. 

In 190Bj during the Russian Revolution of that year, 
Lenin wrote a book that first spelled out his strategy of how 
to attain power. To understand this idea, one must grasp the 
dogmatic way in which a Marxist would think of the Revolu- 
tion in terms of time. Since Marx had declared that the 
Revolution would come as the result of historical develop- 
ments beyond anyone's control, all Marxists would be con- 
cerned with the question of exactly where, in the scheduled 
course of history ^ they would be at any timej and whether 
their historical position were near the revolutionary stage. A 
**bourgeois" revolution was not supposed to occur until the 
feudal society had developed its utmost possibilities. A 
proletarian revolution would also presuppose the full un- 
folding of capitalism. A bourgeois revolution would be made 
by the bourgeoisie initiating the bourgeois society; a prole- 
tarian revolution* the socialist society. If Marx*s historical 
materialism were to be true, this evolutionary eKplanation 
had to be regarded as the answer to the time problem of the 
Revolution. Russia, in 1905, was not a capitalist or a 
bourgeois society, whatever else it may have been, Therefore, 
the Revolution of 1905 could not possibly have been con- 
sidered a proletarian one. Lenin and his friends visualized 
that it might succeed and result in a bourgeois government, 
which would introduce the typical liberal-democratic struc- 
tures and freedom, though it might not look kindly on any 
attempts to prepare a proletarian revolution. 

In this situation 5 Lenin conceived the idea of dovetailing 
the bourgeois and the socialist revolution. Actually, the idea 
had first occunred to Alexander Parvus and Trotsky, Dovetail- 
ing meant that the Communists would not let the bourgeoisie 
make its own revolution and maintain its government during 
the period appointed to it by history. The Communists 
would lead the bourgeois revolution after which they would 
set up a '^democratic revolutionary dictatorship of the prole- 
tfuriat and the peasantry." After a brief period of **demo- 
cratic" changes, the proletariat would oust the peasantry 
from the government and, using public power as its instru* 
ment, make the socialist Revolution. 
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In this plan, announced by Lenin in his Two Titles the 
"bourseoiB revolution" was meant to be the revolution then 
imminent in Ruisia, the "next" revolution 0" W^y i 
calendar; the peasantry was identified as the bourgeois 
element with whom the proletariat would ally in order to 
make this "next" revolution. The two forces would then 
establish a revolutionary government. Lemn s wference^^^^ 
"democratic" changes applied not to the form of the revolu- 
tionary government, but to the content of its poUcies, e.g., 
the dghlhour day, universal suffrage, and other changes 
usually associated with a bourgeois democracy. _ D^totor- 
ship" meant that the revolutionwy regime would not allow 
the "bourgeoU" element to prevent the subsequent prole- 
tarian revolution. Lenin thus set up a program m wh^h the 
Communists would come to power m alliance with the 
numerically superior peasantry. This union wou^d be fol- 
lowed by a period of revolutionary government which would 
not try to realize socialist changes. All the same, the Com- 
munists would be in control of pubUc power and, after a 
Sble period of ruUng "together" with the pedantry, 
would push on to the "socialist Revolution" by what Lenin 
called "action from above." At that time, all the land would^ 
taken away from the peasantry, who would then be treated 

aaain as the class enemy. . 

- The entire mode of communist operations derives from 
this concept of alliances. To point out merely a few of its 
important consequences: h« 
a) The Communists expected to come to power not by 
preaching and teaching their own ideology, and not on the 
strength of their direct followers, but by appealing to the^ir 
£ in terms of the allies' aspirations. Thus, power would be 
seUed with the help of non-commumst appeals t^o nor^ 
communist supporters. Land ownership would be one 
demand which the Communists would first concede ^dtt^en 
take away. National independence would be handled 
toUarly. The Communists assumed th^*. their own followers 
would be small in number and inferior m strength and that 
They could attain power only in alliance with an element 
Sogically hostUe. Hence, Lenin enjoined his followers to 
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*'watch their ally as if he were an enemy," and to treat him 
openly as an enemy when the time for the second revolution 
had come. 

b) A clear distinction was thus established between 
"coming to power" and "the Revolution." In Marx's book, 
the "overthrow of the bourgeoisie" and the taking of power 
by the proletariat were one single operation. Lenin's strategy 
envisaged a road to power that would not coincide with the 
overthrow of the bourgeoisie, but would occur in alliance 
with certain elements of the bourgeoisie. The Revolution 
would be carried out afterwards by **action from above," i*e., 
the use of public power for the purpose of subverting social 
order and the traditions of the country. Joseph Stalin later 
called this process the '^Revolution from above." 

c) Recalling the problem of timing the Revolution 
according to the supposedly objective schedule of history, 
Lenin now opened a possibility for the Communists to come 
to power at the beginning of the **bourgeois" stage of 
history. Moreover, he would bring forth a socialist revolution 
without giving the "bourgeois" society a chance to develop 
under its own government. In other words, Lenin conceived 
of a method of revolution that seemed to make it unneces- 
sary to wait for the full development of capitalism before 
proceeding to the socialist revolution. Together with his 
typical emphasis on "revolutionary theory," this meant that 
wherever there was a poup possessing "revolutionary 
theory," it could "attach to itself" any social element in any 
type of country and move into power, after which it could 
push toward socialism by "action from above." A revolution 
could now be "made" almost at will, provided one followed 
Lenin's strategy conectly. 

In 1905, Lenin selected the Russian peasantry as the 
Communists' allies. Later, in 1920, he extended the concept 
to other potential allies in other contexts, notably to the 
so-called **national bourgeoisie" in colonial and semi-colonial 
countries. In order to obtain the support of this ally, the 
Communists would advocate national independehce, as 
incompatible with the ultimate conditions Communists 
envisage as is peasant land-ownership. In 1935, and again in 
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1956, the Communists became interested in an alliance with 
the social-detnocmts and the progressive elements of the 
liberal bourgeoisie in Western' countries. In either case, the 
Communists were willing to support the objectives appealing 
lo their allies provided that, in return, they could '^attach to 
themselves'^ their allies' numerical strength. 

G. The Pattern of Communist Operations 

During the first half of 1916, Lenin mote Imperialism, 
the Highmt Stage of Capitalism, probably the strongest 
missile in the arsenal of communist ideological weapons. In 
this work, Lenin consciously let out to add to M^x's and 
Engels's ideas. He asserted that capitalism had developed 
beyond the system that Marx had analyzed. Competition had 
given way to monopoly, and industrial capital to ^'finance 
capitar*"-a concept suggested to him by Rudolf Hilferding's 
Finance Capital (1910). M^x had described the concentra- 
tion of capital in larger units and its centralization in fewer 
and fewer hands, Lenin maintained that control had further 
contracted, passing into the hands of even fewer financiers 
who no longer directed enterprises as manufacturers, but, 
rather, confined themselves to ''coupon clipping/' 

Monopoly, Lenin continued, meant that deliberate and 
organized control had replaced the anarchy of capitalist 
competition. Monopoly had now pervaded all of public life in 
capitalist countries. Governments, Lenin said, were nothing 
more than instruments of the monopolists, who sought to 
control the sources of raw materials and cheap labor by 
expanding their county's political control to those overseas 
areas vital to them. They also needed such areas because 
capitalist countries had now developed an exportable surplus 
of capital in need of investment opportunities. Lenin began 
to call the highly industrialized countries '-collective 
capitalists," a concept not found in Marx. Imperialism, he 
asserted, had become a structural necessity for the "collective 
capitalists*-; they could not prosper if they were unable to 
control overseas areas and exploit cheap colonial labor. In 
Lenin's description, the exploitation of colonial labor had, to 
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some extent, replaced the exploitation of the home prole- 
teriat. The proletariat had been bribed'' with a p^t of the 
"super-profits'' derived from the colonies into acquiescing in 
their countries* colonial ventures. 

Because of the necessity of controlling overseas areas, the 
imperi^lst countries had become involved in conquests. For 
the first time, the entire world was now "shared out" be- 
tween a few "coliective capiteliita," In the future, argued 
Lenin, only a re-division would be possible. Imperialist 
countries would war with each other for control of the prized 
overseas possessioris. Thus, Lenin concluded that wars are 
caused by imperialism, and imperialism alone. Indeed, he 
believed, wars are one of the endemic features of the entire 
imperi^ist world system. At the same time, though, im- 
perialism had divided the world into two antagonistic 
"camps": the imperialist countries and colonial peoples. 
When, in time, the latter eventually would obtain more 
strength through economic development, an armed conflict 
would shape up between the two camps. In the decisive 
battle, imperialism would be overthrown, ending not only 
private property and exploitation but also war. Hence, said 
Lenin, to be against imperialism means to be for peace. 

One can see how he transferred to the international scene 
Marx's picture of the class struggle mounting towarda a **final 
battle." The "class struggle" was now being fought between 
entire peoples. The "final battle" had not the character of a 
domestic uprising, but of an international war. 

Imperialism, Lenin maintained t was not something which 
capitalist countries were at liberty to engage in or not; rather, 
it was a "stage" of capitalism, Kautsky, with whom Lenin 
clashed for the first time over this question, had said that 
imperialism was merely a foreign policy adopted by 
bourgeois governments who could abandon it when they 
wished. Since monopoly had taken the place of competition 
and competition was the energy that drove capitalism cease- 
lessly forward, Lenin concluded that the stage of imperialiim 
was capitalism's "highest stage," It could develop no further. 
The next event on the agenda of worid history would inevit- 
ably be the proletarian Revolution. 
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Lenin's Imperialism gave a new twist to the communiet 
ideology. M^x had seen the class struggle as taking place 
eBsentially wlthLn the various nations' wallSj although he did 
iay that it could not be successfully completed in one nation 
alone and that ultimately it would have to become a world- 
wide event. Lenin shifted the scene of the claii struggle to 
tiie theater of world politics without giving up the domeitic 
ti^eat^. Both were now linked. Lenin's new analysis enabled 
communists not only to Interpret domestic events in the light 
of their assumption about the class struggle, but to iimUarly 
interpret international developments. Lenin also shifted the 
main accent of the concept of ^'contradictions'' from the 
^'contradictions" supposedly inherent in the capitelist 
economic system to the "conteadictions" of a political nature 
between various Imperialist countries. Furthermore, Lenln*s 
thesis provided an apparently plausible explanation as to why 
the proletariat of Western industrial countries had not, as 
Marx predicted, become revolutionary. Lenin said they had 
been "corrupted'' by thek masters' bribes. Among the elite 
of the workers, the ^^abor mstoemcy," there had developed 
^^social-chauvinism," i,e„ a feeling of solidarity between 
workers and their country which amounted to a betrayal of 
the Revolution. 

Finally, Lenin's book provided new pounds for moral 
indignation against capitalism by picturing the fat mono- 
polists, the ''coupon clippers," the ^'parasitic capitalists" ^d 
their **super-profits," their unbelievable exploitation of 
colonial pMples, and their bribery of their own proletOTat. 
The major pound for this moral indignation, however, wai 
the evil which Lenin now ascribed exclusively to imperialism: 
war. Lenin's characterization of imperialism had eriormous 
Influence far beyond the ranks of communists, as witnessed 
by such figures as Jawaharlal Nehru and Gamal Abdel Nasser. 

While Lenin was hiding in Finland during the summer of 
1917, anticipating his return to Russia to seiEe power, he 
wrote State and Revolution, published in 1918. It was an 
attempt to visualise the theoretical fQundations of the power 
he was about to set up for communists on a dictatorial basis 
and to square its requirements with Marx's and Engels*s 
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pertinent stetements. The book ii the most confused md, 
one may say, disingenuoui work of Lenin, hiding mther than 
darifying the communist ideology's position on governing 
power. All the same, the book is very important because, 
together with Lenin's pamphlet, The Remgade KMtsky^ it is 
the text that served as a guideline for the operation of 
communist regimes. 

The following concepts particularly noteworthy: 

a) The concept of the "period of transition," the period 
following the overthrow of the bourgeoisie, described by 
Lenin as a period in which classes would continue or a long 
time to come" and the class struggle would Intensify rather 
than abate; a period, therefore, when the Coromunlste would 
organize the state as a dictatorial instrument of the Revolu- 
tion with total power.: 

b) The concept of the "dictatorship of the proletmat," a 
"regime based on force and not limited by law/' This kind of 
repme Lenin considered an integral element of the class 
stoig^e. "A MarKiit is only he who extends the acknow* 
ledgement of the class struggle to the acknowledgement of 
the dictatorship of the proletariat.'' Again, Lenin clashed on 
this point with Kautsky, who called on the Soviets to or^ 
pmi^e their political regime as a tr^e democracy. Kautsky 
reasoned that the Communists could afford democracy once 
they had taken from the capitaliBts the meiuii of production, 
the basis of their power. Obviously, Kautsky's aesumptions 
concerning the period after the overthrow of the bourgeoiiie 
were as different from Lenin's as night from day. 

c) The diaration of the -^period of teaniition." Lenin did 
not specify the length oi this period in terms of ye^s, but 
mther in terms of conditions. Two of these conditions he 
took from Marx: the '*class enemy" must first be fully 
repressed, and the means of production must be developed to 
the point where they can produce abundance. To these, 
Lenin added a third, and the most significant, condition- 
only after men had leaned to accept labor as their **prime 
want of life," after they had conformed to society so as to 
^ve it their best effort without stint, and only after they had 
developed the discipline of social order of their own accord, 
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only then could the state '^wither away/' As long as the state 
existed, Lenin n^atatained, there could be no fteedom; 
freedona prevaUed only where there was no state. In other 
words, the "period of transition,'' with its dictatorial restrict 
tion md represiion, could end only if and when there 
appeared a ''new man,'* the "new Soviet mm." In this 
content, Lenin reiterated Marx's division of the period after 
the seizure of power into two stages , except that now Lenin 
called the ^iower stage'' socialism, and the "higher" one 
communism. According to this nomenclature, So^det Russia 
today is still in the socialiit stage. 

d) The order of the future. In State and Revolution, 
Lenin made more detailed statements about the future 
society than had either Marx or Engels. He envisaged a 
society in which accounting, registration, and business 
adminiitration would become so simplified that anybody 
with a knowledge of reading and writing could eKercise these 
functions. No government would be needed, only an admin- 
istration run by amateurs. As for quarreli between people, 
Lenin called these ^'excesses" which, at first, would be 
spontaneously prevented by .bystanders but eventually would 
also '-wither away.'' 

Lenin's last contribution to the communist ideology was 
his Left-Wing Communism: An Infantile Dinorder (1920). 
The book was a polemic against communists who believed 
that the Bolshevik Revolution in Rusda had already changed 
the nature of reality and brought about the millennium. They 
no longer wanted to take into account the facts of life. 
Lenin's view, by contrast, emphasized the ^*protracted 
struggle/' destined to continue because the strength of the 
bourgeoisie had *4ncreased tenfold" after the Bolsheviks' 
seizure of power. The proletariat, in spite of its victory, was 
still inferior in numbers and power. 

The power of the enemy, Lenin insisted, was rooted not 
only in the ownership of the means of production, but also in 
the **terrible force of habit" nourished by *'small commodity 
production.*' Lenin was obviously referring to the peasantry 
(small commodity producers) and present attitudes, un- 
changed by the Bolsheviks, which ^'surrounded the prole- 
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iariut (HI i?l 1 hicIoh' ' w iUi '-(Unn ora IbiDg'" .fncfc. One wntkl lioi 

The Htnif^glo jipinBb thnni wmi id ))o nr^te^t?:?(l, rctnilritig? 
moanwhUf . tho fitrictuHt diHoiplisiu Mil DrganUaUDri. l^iHtc^ad 
of tmorimg simply to hva^, one v^ouid \me la oniplay the 
mOHt Varied in «th<)dB of Htruygki. 

In the mm w^^rk, hmin micne€l. tim t^omrnuiiiBy In 
WeHtern tjountriea, v^ho in vi^w of the vicjtory of tlmitcjom- 
mclf*y fliBdahiefl mwy (-pntaat with hou^g^ois irtBtitiitiarig or 
partie, tha t ths ti^ht would bo lang and could nat tae vv^on by 
a *'r*?voliitionary poBe/' Hie niajj$^^B tiud to be won wh<^fe 
their loyal ties wme% ihotahn^, in oKlm- to -wiii. tha massoB, 
am niuBt op€:mUi' within th^UxmrgeoiH instilu^ions ( parlla- 
in^^niH, iiadu ^iiUouB ) ajid with Uuui'gaoiB paitio Hii or der tp 
destroy thern frD3iii tho inside. Com munists miist op^r^Lto riot 
only unai;:*rgr<)und, ill^^pHy^ but uls-o IngEjlly and iib^-^ve 
ground. Thoy mtist learn to rA^ and xag, to nianeuver, to 
compromise, Bnd to bido Uieir tim^ for the mtuation tha* is 
rnost favorable. 'Jhey n^ust vvage cJass war with ankincjs of 
weapon j^nd mothndR, diRdai ninf( rp^woJutionary ronimticdsm 
and romaining fle^cible. 

One should notei that Lenin % interpretation of wfcno the 
class en(im3^ is and in ^hsU tosi<les hi^ strengtl% differ ^ r&cli- 
cally frorn that o f NJarji. F'or Mar^^ th^ clnss Gneinjw^as the 
capitalist system, its strength cofisisting in private owrxetsJiip 
of tho factoria. For Leniri, the moBt persistent claiis ©neiriy 
was the peaBaritry {whom Mstrx never cptiiited as 
''bourgeois'^ and their strength resided in tht>^ * terrible foTcie 
of habit/' in otherr w^ords, in the ^ni^tional tenacity by which 
ppdsants cling to their ways. Given Denin's admissioii tlmat 
''force of habit" could not b^^ vaiiqi^istied by to JCe andjaUo, 
givL*n his requirennent of the - ^new rrian ^' as the sole cotxdltion 
on vv^hioh the ^'protracted stiuggle^' cOul<l be called ead^d, 
one may say that the dommtmists m Qngagcd In sliniifcLeBs 
struggle. Tfcie condition which thay Hav^ stipulated for ending 
it aniiQunts to a re^making of maji, the creation of a ina^ntl^at 
is unlike aiiy type of hnrtian ev^er toown. It Be ems that the 
comniuiiists' struggle is likely to go m forever, 
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AroiincJ th* coitunaniBtB c^oantc^fl among their 

classier au tho-ritiCB five meii: Nar Bngcls^ imnm, SM\ n, and 
Mao TBe-1ung. Botl^ Stalin ur^^l Mao ha^e begri demoied since 
then. A.part tern iiitrgJ-CQiiinHiniBt politics, ttiis is realistic, 
for neither of fcheio co-iitributiKl anything conipa-rablG to that 
of the first ttiroa, 

Stallnt eriBhriiwd ici d^grtna Ijenln's i^oas about strategy 
and arganizatioii onucBi as Lr^nin did BlarrH's ideas. For this 
reason, c onnniiiiisrci ifr art icl^ological ^nt^tptise' that is dog^ 
matic^ net mly atciLmt ite vi/arW but al^o about its 

strategy. Kb we have seeii j^anitx taughi^tl^^xibUity 
HO that the dogmsitixMiiQ ii Ftva^t^g^y cl icl not pr^^vent th<} 
co^iiit^uiiiBts fr«m cand lifting their st ruf gle with great 
mastery of w^idely^^oried and i've jii caif lictini methodB, 

Ttie \^or-ks in vv^biL^h Stalin s^iinmed Leninism- ' were 
Fmndatiofiff of Leninim (1^2^) and l-mbi0ms of Leninism 
(1036). They cor^ceriiecl ertir% with lde^§ about or- 
gaPigation aiid stra%5, tJie dictatwsh ip, So^'^t Russia as an 
iiistru nieiit of WDsld revolatiocnj m\d. gLobsl revQlutioriary 
poHci^B. StaJin, bitterly ojpo^sed by Twtsky^ co-mnrtitted the 
movement to the pclic y oi ^'B^ocialisin iji one ^oli utry which 
would, tmt and fomrsiosl, oonsolid[ite coniEiiuniet pc^wer in 
Russis. Soviet Eus^ia ^oiild be the prime jrtstruinent of the 
RevoLutiari. Its foreign relations, would be cond ucted with a 
view fo the enharic<emeiit Soviet pov^er. Tr ots% wanted to 
Use ttie lusBian R^WDlution as the begianiimg cpf a chain of 
prcletariau revolutions in inany leading countries^ in other 
words, to inteiiiatior*ahz;e tlie Revolution (he c^Hed that 
'^perrriaricnt revolu^iorn'')- Because Sta^Hn^^ victory in this 
qaarreh the pow interests of Ruasia becai^e merged with 
the ideological Interests of the Party ir^ pnishjug the class 
struggle forv^ard. 

Irm 1938^St«liia pa Wished the Hs Wry of thm Cmimunist 
Party of the Soviet Unim, ih^ BO^cmlM ''%hm Course,'* 
whicjit l^eca^me Xi%^ official t^Ktfcook m ideological in^ 
do^ctrination-. Chapter IXT presents a summary treatment of 
dialectical and hislori^cal mater ialisni wbicli still represents 
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the subslanee of tliin philoBOphy. Stalin defined dialectical 
inaterialiBm in four poinis: a) F^verything is dependent on 
everything else; nothing can be considered in and by itself; 
b) everything is always in fliix; nothing Is Btatic=-BOmetliing is 
always dying and Boniething else cioniing up; c) dov(dopnient 
is not mere powth, but turns fronn quantitative to qualitative 
change; decisive developments occur by way ol a ''leap," the 
rriovenient being not only forward but also upward; and 
d) there are contradictions between what m growing and what 
is dying. Characteristically, Stalin did not confine himself to 
merely preBenting these points, hi each case, he added a 
nfioral about the political attitude demanded by these 
■'truths.*' Thus point (b) seemed to him to demand that one 
should act in palitio not as a rpfonnfir. hut an a revolu^ 
tionary. 

In 1950, Stalin wrote a pamphlet of the utmost im- 
portance: Marxism and Lmgimtm. Initervening in an 
ideological quarrel, he decreed that language should not be 
considered as belonging to the '^superstructure," which 
changeB from society to society and ciepends on the ruling 
class of each society; rather, it should be looked upon as 
common- property of all men, regardless of class. The science 
of linguistics was thereby freed from the strictures of dialecti- 
cal inaterialisni. By implication, the emancipation would also 
apply to the science of formal logic. In 1952, another 
paniphlet of Stalin's, Economic Problems of Social mm in the 
Sauiet Union, made the astonishing acJmission that the --law 
of valiie'' described by Marx as characteristic of capitalism 
was still valid in the socialist economy of the Soviet Union 
and would remain valid for a long time to come. The pamph- 
let also contained some ideas about the end of the period of 
transitioii. 

^ Regarding Mao Tse4ung, there is a legend describing luni 
as a heretic who developed his own kind of revolutionary 
ideology. His heresy supposedly consiBted in entrusting the 
Revolution to the peasantry rather than to the proletariat. 
A.nyone familiar with Lenin, however, will remember that, 
beginning in 1905, he had envisaged a revolution led by 
Communists relying mainly on peasant numerical strength ^ an 



idc^a ho applii>d BptKnJlcally to M<i in 1920. Irs I92B mid 
1927, Stalin dmided liuihoritatively thai'' rural HOvietH'' we're 
the proper model for a coniniuniBt revolution In China. Ir\ 
The New Dmnocmcy (1 940 ), Mao Tae^uiiff oxpressly 
aeknowltKigod indobtednoss to Stalin 'h Ruiclanue TORarding 
the KevalutlQii in China, Mao alwayn remained loj^al to Stalin 
aiid StaliniBm; at preBent, he blainos the Soviet IcjaderBhip 
precisely for having abandoned Stalin's pattern. 

Mao was listed among the five conimuniHt '-clasBics'- 
mainly because of hin two theoretical work^;. On Practice 
(1937) and On Contradiction (1937). These littlo books 
group the iduan of dialectical rnQterialLsrii together in even 
more sweeping generalimiions tliaii do Stalin's, One of the 
idea^i worth mmtianin^ in thti distinction betv^een *-antago- 
nistic'' and ''nou^antagoniHtic"' coritradiutionB, whiuh alluwed 
Mao to .state that uontradictionB would Gontiriue even after 
the Ilevolutioii. Th^se would, however, be "non- 
antagonistic/' He also introduced the notion of the 
"dominant contradiction'' in each pven situation without 
letting UB know how one can detect which of the various 
"contradictions" u the '^dominant-' one. Even nnoTn than 
Lenin, Mao Gmphasized the iniportance of correct ideology 
for handling matters^ but he v/m also inclined to present 
ideology in a way to make it suitable as an instrument for the 
government. 

Mao's most origiml contribution is in the field of military 
strategy. During the Sino-Japanese war, he wrote a -workj On 
the Protracted War, based on the assurnption that Japans 
though stronger^ ^ouLd lose the war because she was an 
imperialist poweT. Against this background, he developed a 
brilliantly-conceived political and military strategy of con- 
fining the enemy to ^-the cities'- and harassing him with 
operations based in the "countryside,'' He deinaiided the 
political mobilization of the people and a "united front" for 
the purpose of w^fare. This book has become a strategic 
manual for a number ol revolutionary strategists, notably the 
North Vietnamese General Giap and Ernesto (Ch^) Guevara, 
who modeled his own Guerilla Warfare (1961) on Mao's 
thought. 
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If oiM' \m\Yiy jil iuind that coniniuniftl iduulogy ccnitains 
not (>nly Marx's world vhm, but uIhq fiUnni'H KtruU'fiic f )r!n- 
t!ipU?H, otw inuBt aliuw Uuit NikMa Kriudichev mafic? a real 
oontrihution througlt IiIm princdpic' of ''})f?a(^(d\ii (^onKiBtonce,** 
WImt he rluvf?!opud wan a globiil Hlratogy coinbinini^ principles 
of foruign poUcy, mt\ of foruc^j and domeHtic poliiics 
which aim. cm! at deinHivo domivf^tic cliangns within the Wt'Stc^rn 
powors. Until 1961, ihv mmAmitmis never poHHessed any- 
thing like a ^'blueprint for world conquest/' They had 
dnveloped global Htratt'gic pattemH twiues at the Bixth 
Comintern World Congress in 1928 and at the Seventh World 
CangreHH in 1985, but neither of theHe envisaged anything 
I i k e th e e o m p 1 e te r oa d fro iii L he p le bit? 1 1 1 1 d a f u t u re e o iii rnu ii i h t 
takeovor in the West's leading coimtrieB, One may, thercforti, 
eall "pi^aiierul <]uexiHtenuir' llui fir?^t cuinplete wurld Mtnile|4y 
of th{^ commuruHtB, its nourcCB are the followinfi doeumenls: 
Devlaniiion of the Twelve^ Coinnnuiist and Workers Par tk?H, 
November, 1957; Statanwnt of Bl CommuniHt and WarJujrs 
Parties, December, 19fiO; KhruHhchev'H very important 
Hpcech commenting on the StaUnncnl, January 6, 1961; and 
tho nfw f^rogrnni of the Chm memiHt Party of the Soviet 
Union, October, 1961, Tho Btrategy consistB of three parts: 
a) n preferonee for wars of national liberation over world 
wars and local wars; h) a world-\v^ide alliance between com- 
munists and anti4mperialist forces; and e)a plan fur the 
"peaceful transition from capital inni to Bocialisni/' 

Lenin and Stalin had assumed tho inevitability of a deci- 
sive mihtary Htruggle bet%veen ^'capitalism and sociali^nu'' 
After the Soviet Union had developed a full range of nuclear 
weapons and was well along in the rnissile race, Khrushchev 
proclairned a shift in the balance of forces that enabled the 
*'World Socialist Systeni" tc> prevent any world war by 
deterring its enemies. From thi^i new power, he concluded 
that the abolition of war had boconie possible even before 
the overthrow of capitalism. In his speech of January 6, 
1961, Khrushchev made clear, however, that communisni had 
not renounced wfir. He distinguished between four types of 
war: world wars, local wars^ wars of national liberation, and 
populai uprisings. While the Soviet Union was interested in 
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uvaidiiiM 1 In- nml two tyiK's, i), look n "vory in.Hiliv.. alULudc" 
lejward the laU.iT two. In oUwr wonl.s, "ppaiicful coi-xnU,- 
onco" iiiiMUil a Vi'voluUonury HtriiU'Hy oiHTaLintl on a worhl- 
wide H<mlf t\m>m\\ "wans of nalionul lilx'ratiun," the 
Vietnam iyiHNund "popular npriMin^^s," the Ciuha type, 

TlU' I'arly proKrani clcflanul thai the "natiorial liliuration 
moviMiuMit" was fonuniiniHnr.s nioHt |K)t('nt ally. At the HAmc 
time, ail ol'fcr of alliance was o.k tended to the former partners 
of the 1935 United Front, the social demoerfits, i)i'n;ressive 
liberals, unci piK'ifiHts, partieuhirly those who npijosed atomie 
armaments. The plan envisioned a eoalition iietween Corn. 
muniHtM and all t;enerally left witiR polilieal forces that can, 
and will, rally under the coninion caUNes of "anti-war," 
"anti-imporialiHin," and "anti-fascism." In order to facilitate 
siK'h a ctjalitu).!, the Cuiiununist prngraiii .'oniniits the Party 
1o an obje-d ive of "rmiical rcronm." Previously, the cnm- 
nuiaistH had always refnsed to support reformH, exufipt lor 
tactical luirposes. since they considered any aLtempt to 
improve the prcscnt.day soeicty as hypocritical and non- 
sensical. They were committed to its destriiction. 

The present commitment to radical reforms rather than 
revolution is iiiipreeedentud in communist history, The 
"radical reforms" would consist of a complete change of a 
Westorn country's military and foreign policy, as well as 
disarmament, large-acale nationalization of industries, and 
"broad dt-niocracv," i.e., permissiveness for subversive Kroups 
controlled by communists. The communists would hope to 
enter the government as a part of a coalition of hheral 
propessive fornes. Once in the government, they would 
launch a -mass struggle outside of parliament" in order to 
smash the resistance of their enemies. This achieved the 
"peaceful transition from capitalism to socialism" would be 
unopposed, The plan follows the pattern which the com- 
munists executed in Czechoslovakia in 1948, It was described 
and analyzed hy the Czech historian, Jan Kozak, in a report 
later published by the United States Government Printmg 
Office under the title The New Role of National Lmslatwe 
Bodie'i in the Communist Conspiracy (1961), The idea is to 
concentrate on the problem of getting communi,sts mto 
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poHitinnH oi' |nibli<' powor m riu'mi)f'r^ Df a coLiUtioii, afinr 
which thoy van use Iho publit: (?Qnl'id«ariC;f' uttachtul to the 
office, firHl to ouBt Uioir eoalitiun pi^irtners, and thon to 
conduct tho *'I{cVQlutic)n rrom abovoJ' 

On the Critique of CoinmuTUst Idoology 

Tho communist ideology haB cortaiderable power of 
pcrHUaHion and should not be taught to the unsuspecting 
Htudent without can^ful and penetrintlng criticiHm. Com- 
inuniHni has been nioBl frequcnily criticMed for its practices, 
but thib kind of criticism docn not touch the ideas from 
which the practices spring, A mor^ profound criticism, 
therefore, concentrates on the ideas, For this purpose, the 
ideas of <*(>minuniBin shnuld be taken ?ieriouBly, stated in the* 
words of the orii^inal toxts, and cOkiipreliended by means of 
more general calcgorieH of inquiry. By way of example, we 
shall offer hure a criticiBni of the MarKlst doctrines of aliena- 
tion, exploitation, power of the ruling claBs, the laws of 
history, and the future tranHformation of all human life. 

Many intellectuals attribute to Marx the original 
authorship of the concept of ''alienatton/" ThiB is not true; 
even in the niodern history of ideas^ th6> concept goes back, 
by way of Feuerbach and Hegel, to Joh^nn Fichte and Jean 
Jacques Rousseau, If Marx's own narrow concept is put into 
a more general framework of inquiry^ One finds that aliena- 
tion--the experience that one is a strangar in this life and this 
world=-was Lelt by men thousands of yws ago. It was felt in 
ancient Egypt. It was also experienced by Socrates^ who 
spoke of this life as a kind of death in the tomb of the body; 
by Plotinus, who first used the word ''aiienation"; and by St, 
Augustine, who saw men as pilgrims in this world away from 
their true home with God. 

This recurring experience has been one of being separated 
from what is real truth beyond the appearances, from the 
timeless in the midst of fleeting time, and from one's fellow 
beings on account of one's separation from God. The experi- 
ence and the symbols of alienation are as old as the written 
records, 
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Marx iiivented nothing ni?w, Mt^ Himply introduced a 
formula for alienation that took no account of the recurring 
nxpprionco; instead, ho attributed it to that soc^n structure 
which he called the ^'diviBion of labor, What Socrates, 
Flotinus, and St. Augustirio had expressed was disregarded, so 
that alienation appeared no longer as something rt^curring m 
the human condition, but as something that would disappear 
together with the abolition of the division of labor. How 
weak Marx's point really is becomes clear when one reads his 
statement about a ^'non^alienated'^ society which would 
make it ^-possible for nie to do one thing today and another 
to-morrow, to hunt in the morning, fish in the afternoon, 
rear cattle in the evening, criticize after dinner, just as I have 
a mind, without ever becoming a hunter, fisherman, 
shepherd, or critic.'* This indeed would have to be the case, if 
Marx were correct that aUenation results only from divided 
labor, and if divided labor could be abolished in an in- 
creasingly industrialized society. 

Marx's charge of exploitation is a powerful one and must 
be taken most seriously. If one looks closely, the charge has 
three aspects: a) the surplus value is something that belongs 
to labor because it k produced by labor; b) the capitalist 
takes advantage of the worker's need to work in order to live 
and, thus, enslaves the worker by invisible threads; and 
c) capital keeps the worker^s wages at the level of bare 
subsistence while it produces more and more wealth. It is 
difficult to deny that exploitation of workers does occur, but 
then attention should also be drawn to exploitation in other 
contexts which Marx ignored. Whenever human beings find 
themselves comperied by some necessity to which another 
holds the key, escploitation is possible, and there are always 
many who make use of the possibility. It is also true that 
many do not. What is more, in any human relation where 
exploitation occurs, we are also likely to find aspects of 
freedom from, and protection against, exploitation, Ex^ 
ploitation resides in many human situations and in human 
selfishness, but not exclusively in the economic structure. 
The most widespread occasion for exploitation is probably m 
sexual relationships. Frequent exploitation occurs within the 
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cloHcly^uiit boncls of the fniniiy, Marx, nrnl of all, reUuct^d 
the pn^^lom to artinually narrow liniilH, B(K:ondly, l^y wan 
unwilling to look at provisioriH and inHLitiitionH d^i^i^ned to 
protect human dignity and indopondenft?, Luhot hm boen 
particularly osBiated by all kinds of nuch proteetiQiiH. oven 
though eKploitution is nLill found in the dependoncHi of other 
^roupB, 

Murx'H uoncept of the nurplus value, the ccint^irpieee of 
his argument regarding exploitation, again dcscribt'^ an 
undeniable reality, but boo narrowly. Civilization m pOBBible 
only because people produce more than they r^^quire for their 
BUbsistence without being able to dispose of this surplus 
according to their personal whiniH. Surplus value is produced 
not only by manual laborers, but also by doctors, teaehers, 
artists, and others. From surplus value the great works of 
pubiie civilization are finani'ed; roads, schouls, lio^pitalSj 
churches, and governnients. This fact applies to a socialist 
society as well as to another tyi>e. In both cases, the em- 
ployer collects the surplus value produced by manual labor, 
which in the Soviet case is the government and in ours a 
private cornpany. The private company, however, passes on 
much of the surplus value to the government in the farm of 
taxes, other parts to stockholders, and the bulk into invest- 
ments that create new jobs. Marx's argument that the surplus 
value really belongs to the worker should have led him to the 
conclusion that thfj worker should have the disposal of it= In 
the Critique of the Gotha ProgrammG, however, he described 
the future society as one retaining that part of the burplus 
value required for reinvestment, public institutions? and 
government. Only from the remainder would the worker be 
paid. Thus, the existence of surplur: value is not the problem; 
nor is the title to surplus value really at issue. What matters is 
how and for what ends surplus value is used. The most 
important use is investment. When the government collects 
the surplus value directly, it is likely to be invested in 
projects furthering the government's power. 

The communist ideology assumes that power m virtually 
identical with ownership of the means of production. 
Government is a mere front. Both Marx and Lenin empha- 
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mmd that political puwc^r iHTni^mly u dorivutivu of owncirsliip. 
Communiimi vauiiLs ilHoli; far IwviuH diseovured tho i^ecret 
power bohind the political Caqado, and it promises that all 
forms of opprmmve power, wven th(i ntato itself, wiU diB- 
appoar onuo ownerKhip of ihv mmm of production has hi^m 
aboliHlied. The analyHis of pQWrir is again artificially narrowed 
down, leaving out Iniportant yvidtmce. Tvm, businoHs □nter- 
priscB have power, but governments have more. And there* are 
powerful unions, powerful religious bodies, and powerful 
universities to be taken into account. More important, how^ 
ever, in the fact that MarK -md Lenin were aware of tte 
^^Asiatic'' type of Hociety in which property owners were 
weak and Hcattered; all power was monopolized by the cen^ 
tral bureaucracy of the prince or ruler. Power issued from th^ 
control of public adminiBtration, rather than from, ownarahip 
of the nieans of productian. ThuH. power is more wid^ely 
based than Marx admitted. There is also political pqwei 
which is not derived from ownership. What is more, this type 
of power seems to be particulariy unasBailable and immune to 
change. Since Marx and Lenin believed they could ignore the 
relative autonomy of politica! powers, they were not atten- 
tive to the dangers of concentj-ating both political power and 
the managerial control over poopie's livelihoods in one hand, 
the hand of the government. Their analysis of power is at 
best a half-truth which becomes an untruth by pretending 
that it is the whole truth, 

hisofar as Marx's main points were based on social 
analysis, his thought is faulty because it is ^'reductionist/' 
reducing both the scope of the problerT) and the re!amnfc 
evidence, both violating the laws of open-minded inquiry. 
ReductionlBm is frequently the characteristic of ideological 
thinking, which starts out with a ^^position,'^ he., the deter^ 
mination to look at things in one way and one way only. If 
somebody is determined from the outset to explain all reality 
only in terms of underlying economic phenomena, he will 
ignore or distort all evidence to the contrary, narrow the 
scope of investigation^ to questions that admit of such 
methods, and deny reality to anything else. In order to 
protect the doctrinaire narrowness of his eKplanations, h% 
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must pruhihEt miy qiumtioning thai would jeopardize the 
initial and arbitmry ''position/' The prohibition of quostion^ 
ing is dmwterigfcLc of aii ideologies. In the cme of Marx, we 
find ^ flapant wample in his Eaonomh and Philasaphlc 
ManLmrijpt% wli^TO he forbids ''socialist man'' to raise the 
questioTS ^'who ttrCHited me, my father^ grandfather, and so 
on, and fch^ world?'' The prohibition of qwstloning is par- 
tieulariy jmadniWble in a body of ideas that claims to be 
"scienfclRc;' 

A view of history is 'at the very core of th^ communist 
ideology. What more, communists claim to know the '*lawH 
of history*'' with scientific reliability, and their knowledge 
emphat;icm|ly embraces the future. Because of this pretense, 
their mm of life is radically different from that of other 
people, in a smse, they retrospect the present from the 
vantages point of the future. Soren Kierkegaard, the nine- 
teenth cCTtury Danish philosopher, criticised Hegel for this, 
pointing out tliftt something that exists like man can only 
look ort^ the future as a series of open possibilities, which 
means that he must be aware of standing within history and 
not at M end. This awareness has something to do with 
humari rationality, and, by contrast, the communist claim to 
have cart^lnty of the future of history entails irrationality. 
Commuirtists assume the position of a being beyond and 
above time and cast themselves in a rote not befitting the 
human siUmtlon. This certainty of the fufcwe m the root of 
whatever irratiortality characterizes communist operations 
and conduoi. 

This, basic ij^ationality is reflected in many of the con^ 
cepts timt play $mh a prominent role in the communist daily 
life. The P^y is called the ''vanguard'' because it presumsoly 
is furth^x advanced on the road to that certain future than 
other alemTOts of mankind; the present is termed a ''period 
of transition'' through which one's mind is primarily on the 
"next phw,'* rather than on the present; political forces and 
actions which supposedly lead to the as&umed future are 
called '^progressive," which means the same a$ ''good,'' so 
that the m^ch q( time takes the place of ethics; the ''Party 
line" m mmidm^d not merely a directive of & political or- 
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ganizution, but tlui tM>iu:i'i't(? unfolding of the almolut a 
of history and, in this capacity, the only nu .lul 
framework for all personal action. In all of thin t) om- 
muniHts are inclined to look upon the future as rnorc real 
than the prenent; from this, they derive attitudeH that have 
again and again baffled the world. None of these attitudes 
would be possible without the conviction that history has 
'nams'' and that they can be ^^scientifically'' known. The 
main objective to the comriiunist conviction is, of course, that 
one can know only what is given, and history is not given as a 
whole. What is given, at least to some extent, Is the past, 
while the future, as far as the human mind is concerned, is 
nothing more than a projection of hopes or fears. 

The claim of the communist ideology that it represente a 
'^science'' is wholly spurious. Science is necessarily based on 
eKperience. Communist ideology, inasmuch as it pretends 
certainty abuut something that has not yet occurred^ leaves 
the ground of experience. All science is subject to critical 
examination and re-examination, hut communist ideology 
treats its classical authors as if they were possessors of 
revelation. M^x himself prohibited certain questions of a 
fundamental character. Since his time, the prohibition of 
questioning and criticism has been vastly expanded. More^ 
over, science is supposed to explain facts and, of course^ is 
expected not to be in open conflict with them, Marxism has 
notoriously failed in its predictions. Contrary to Marx's 
^'proofs,'' cupitalisrn has not resulted in the ever-increasing 
misery of the masses, the proletariat has not beconio revolu- 
tionary, and the '-inner contradictions'' of capitalism have 
not prevented that system from further developrnent. Con- 
trary to Lenin's --proofs,-' the imperialist countries have not 
been ruined by the loss of their overseas possessions, and 
capitahsm has developed an agriculture of immense pro- 
ductivity. 

Communism*s appeal often derives from the element of 
hope for a complete renewal of human life. Although hope is 
as old as mankind, communism has given it a new content 
and, what is more, a certainty based on its spurious claim to 
"science/' In every culture, men have looked forward to 
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iraTOWal, release from evil, and union with the forces of life 
and of goodnesa. All these aspirations center on man'g rela^ 
twn v^ith the divine ground of being m the origin of vatility 
mxd order. Among the many forms which thiB hope has 
toton, communism rankn very lov^. It prorniHeH that life will 
bwme different, new and integrated once the circumstances 
of qUr environment are radically changed, and it predicts this 
c^hmgQ will result mainly from the radical destruction of 
©varfything that exists. There is a wide gap in logic between 
mdieal destruction and radical renewah The communists ask 
their true believers to leap across this chasm without offering 
thawi the aid of any supernatural grace. The communists 
ooncantrate wholly on the tasks of the class struggle and 
mmtt that, if these tasks are energetically and determinedly 
pc^rtomed, one day the communist followers will be re- 
W^i^ded by the appearance of the new man. They do not 
'^Qif::t to any goodness evidenced in the pa^^i 'hat would 
Nwrne the source of this new man. He will only be in the 
futuire as the result of a negative struggle. The communist 
ideology has hitched on to an ancient and ever-recurring 
hurwan hope, but it makes demands on our credulity that 
i^xc^ed anything encountered in any religion. 

J. Are Communists Ideologically Motivated? 

An important controversy today concerns whether or not 
Communist leaders are actually influenced by the ideological 
outlook they profess. This question is the basis of our 
a.i$c!iBament of the other side. If the men in the Kremlin were 
wholly unimpressed by their own ideological statements and 
pmbTOseSj one could assume that their interests would be 
confined to running their nation, preserving its security^ and 
increasing its wealth and the well-being of its citizens. One 
would also assume that their outlook would be like that of 
norifwal men, that they woiald consider the future as a matter 
oi ppen possibilities, that they would not arrogate to them- 
mivm the monopoly of knowledge concerning mankind's 
desl^iny, and that they would look on themselves as one 
nrtiou among a number of others. 
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Ncihody dmW^ Uial the inun in thn Kremlin and thoir 
powor machinery ust? ideological terniinology and claim to be 
loyal to Lcnin^H authority. If what they say were true, one 
would havp to aHsume that thcHe leaders eonsider themselves 
engaged In a misBion concerning all of mankind. One would 
further assume that they taelieve in their doctrine relating to 
the future and that they claim nothing less than total power 
over all their adversaries in the world, conceding nobody any 
right comp^able to theirs. There is no room here to follow 
the controversy in all its ramifications. Rather, a clarification 
of what ^ideologicar' and '-irrational- mean in this context 
will be essayed as a contribution to the argument. 

Those who believe that the Kremlin leaders are no iDnger 
interested in their own ideology point out that the letter of 
its demand has frequently been violated, that the ideology 
has frequently changed its content, that no ideological en- 
thusiasm If to be found anymore, and that there in much 
resistance to ideological indoctrination. Much of this argu^ 
inent is based on a misunderstanding of what it is to ba 
ideologically motivated. As laid down in books, the com^ 
munist ideology is a huge and complex structure ramified in 
countless detailed concepts and definitions. 

As present in the mind of a communist, these details are 
reduced to a few very fundamental assumptions about man, 
society, and history. He assumes without any doubt that the 
*'present-day society," i,e,, capitalism or imperialism, is the 
epitome of evil, corrupted beyond any hope of reform, and, 
moreover, doomed to an imminent end. He is positively 
certain that the *-next'' society in history will also be the 
ultimate, that it justifies all human hopes and desires, that a 
supreme' effort on its behalf is the duty of every decent man, 
and that this society will surely come. Finally, there is nO 
doubt in his mind that the price to be paid for this future 
society is an incessant and irreconcilable struggle against th^ 
^'present-day society," that that struggle is his foremost duty 
as a communist, and that he is a member of a Party that hm 
made the impossible possible and alone can be expected to 
transform mankind in the direction of its future destiny. 
These are three fairly simple convictions which are ao 
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fundammt^U hOTew, that they couW be uprooted ^nl^by 
equally Andamental convictions, 

It is in such terms aJon^ that om mti grasp what 
'ideological mo^atlon^' jn€ar\s. to talkirg here ol an 
outlook on life ^nd hiBtoiy, on oneself aiid otb^ers^WLth sucli 
an outlool<s it Is quite coMelvafcle to have&cqiara number of 
chaiiges withcut changing th€oytlook itself. Tlxli alteration is 
indeed wlat h^pp^ned to coniniimist ideology, whlctaj in 
itselt is strong evidence that, iii ternns of the cor©, the 
ideology las indeed teen a rnLOti^ating fo^ce^ One can sa^ 
that comnflunlsts are people who have consdoWly opted tor 
this conviction ^nd recogniae eacb othei in teJtnsof it. Tlxc 
core con^lctioni ia sUffQujided by riian3^ cnore detsiW 
concepts ^hSch on« can call rationallmtiors. SurpliLS value, 
the ''iBvr of immiseratlon/* and the 'lower a^nd the higher 
stage" ar« eKatnples of such reLtlorializafcioaS. They liave 
indeed been changed, not only reCiritly, but horn the very 
beginnings ^^rlthout affecting the cote convictaon ^ It Is even 
possible tc reduce the ideological motivstion toa partoi the 
core conviction j evidenced by one pronfiinent Maixiet 
thinker of aur day, Herbert MarUBe^ who iio^ adnrtiti that 
pmctically all of Marat's rnain tenets regarding capital isn* and 
the proletariat ha^e turned out to be wrorig. Instead of 
ending his adherence to M&XK, however, he turns arouiid and 
asks: ^%ow, then, can Mark's concept be saved?* 'H« nieani 
how can oae still overthrow capitalisni vvithout a te^ohi^ 
tlonary proletarSat and a crippU ng ficonotnic crisis. 

In th« s^me way^ the Chinese and Cubar Coinmiinists 
have developed ne^v principles of strategy while cliriging to 
the purpose of gi radical revolution that wuld oyetthmw and 
destroy '^Imperialism/' Even the Russian Comramimk have 
found it possible to reinterpret many of the rational tong 
concepts while liolding the jnajn prospect; ^"WcsltaU bury 
you!*' 

IlesiBtanc*e to cornrnunist indoctrination has indeed 
creased and becorne vocal since de-Stalinlzation l)eg*n. Th=is 
fact, however, does not necessarily prove the weakenini of 
idealogicml i^otsvation, vv^hich has ^Ivraysbeen the mcptiv^tion 
of tlie tmie-believer-concimtmists rather than that their 
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vtctims OY subjocti. I f RusiSan students protest agairist com- 
mun3st indcctrinatlon, one ^'annat ccnclude that they have 
lost a conviction wj^ich. t^^y probably never had. On the 
othei hand, one should re^^j^e^ th^it, for th*e communist^ the 
ideology has prosrlded a tne^niiig cf Lit'e^ a purpose of action^ 
aJid a substitute tor religion, Thie unity of the Commiinist 
party tlipotigh ar^d a-ftet p^wer rivalries hss been most im- 
ptosslve and is difficult to explain i:l oiie assutn^B that the 
membeo ©re not r^iotjvated by ideolQ|£Cal loyalty. The 
attitude of comrnunLits toW^cl tlieic' subjects is still one of 
stjspacioii- towai^ds other countries still one of perpetual 
hostality. It is difficult lo see what wooild be the source of 
eaiergy tot leading conirf^uniits if time hope which the 
ideo^ogj' sUppliedl to thein ^ereatoandomed^Inideedj one may 
venture to predict th at the <tay wHen the leading corninunists 
beec^me pemuaded tJat th^'^ aBSumptiaris were errors and 
tlieijr hopes illusioJis, 41ie Party nvill mpidLy ^11 to pieces. 

First of alii the ComrT^unists would long^t look on 
ttieir Party as ''a mi^aeLe.'' as oti* &i th^r^ put it when he 
said^ ^'Leiiin's Party lias ina^de the impossible possible,'' It is 
ciistcmary in Ruffla to give public thanks to the Party for 
e^^ty achieve iiierat of ilus^iaris in a \^gy in which other 
peoples give thanb to Qo^d. CoPirTLunLBts ha^e in the past 
rriair^taiiied their loyalty to the Pa*ty ove^n ata jnor^ent when 
ttie Party deprived them of posttio.Jii liberty , ot life. In a 
worl<l whiah is not w^mt it Bh^uld h&s the f arty is the single 
solid reality; tolose it wouidm^an to lose a epirttufll home. If 
ttie ideolQ^cul motivation sJioikld fail ^ the nfiern bership would 
fsll away frorTitli^Ptartyli^eraetaidiist ttom mmBm^tvvhm 
tfcie pov\^ej is cut oit. 

Seeandly, the? attit^icie aorrimiinists toward other 
people Wotild change, CofTf^nn ^ni-^ts look on other people 
either as ei^emies or as s\ipporfcers bulneve^as fellow^ beings. 
They do not see any values which tKey car^ sh.are ^ since the 
others live in the present vvhiLe the confirrLWni^ts live in the 
futuJP. %0 comrr^unftBts regard themselves fit best as teachers 
amd guides^ at worst as irrecopcilabl* energies, btit never as 
mm among nier%. IS they w*re to chanie their attitude 
toward other peo^ple^it wpUld be be-^mse ^hes' ctiange their 
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attitude tDward themselves. On the grounds of the ideology, 
they look on thernselves as a group of elect, the sole knowers 
of the truth of history, of whom Lenin said: ''Cornniunists 
should know that in all events the future belongs to them." 

Thirdly, they would stop referring to the present as a 
''periDd of transition'* replete with striiggles, defeats, and, 
victories, but not suited to settlement, or enjoyment, or 
peace. They could then begin to look on human beings as 
ends in themselves and allow individual persons to pursue 
sOttie of their own ends, rather than regarding all human 
activities under their control as means to the revolutionary 
strategy. 

The comrnunist Irrationality stems from their view of 
history and from their assumed certainty of the future , As 
nientioried earlier, it is reflected in irrationalitieF chai^ 
acteri^ing many attitudes. The basic irrationality is iini 
incompatible with pragniatic rationalities of an instnirneiital 
nature. Connniunists are extremely rational maiiaiers and 
strategists of conflict, provided one forgets that the as^^uvMp- 
tion of a protracted irreconcilable conflict itself is uTat:i^?naL 
Calling communists irrational, however, pre^:uppo^sS 
standards of rationality found outside of the comrr4i nid. 
world. This is not tantamount to saying that all noji- 
communist governments act rationally, but onl:^ that 
governments function on a rational basis insofar m th*jy work 
for the conimon good of their peoples here and ncnv, bow to 
standards of right and wrong that are valid apart from their 
oviti political eKpedience, acknowledge the limit of ''real 
possibilities'" as furni^jhed by the real world in which we live, 
recognize themselves as governments among governments atid 
as men among men. 

By contrast, communist regimes have described them- 
selves as organised for the purpose of continuing the class 
struggle^ which they conduct with a view to the power 
interests of the Communist party. As far as moral standards 
aru aoncerned, Lenin declared that communists only 
ackno'wledged as their morality the inteTests of the class 
struggle; the Party Prograni of 1961, which made mention of 
the "universal standards of morality,'' listed a special set of 
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tnoral principles for the Party. Comrnunists luok ow * i% al 
possibilities'' of the world in \v^hich we live oiily asobstades 
to the '^possilDle reality/' which includes a. my^ man 
fashioned in the Image of the ideology. In this role, com^ 
munists consider themselves basically unequal to all others 
and claim for thornsdves a standard of conduct that they are 
unwilling to conicede to anyone else. Their Party is for them 
not a part within a whole, but rather the '^wliole,*' super^ 
ordinated to family, country, and civilization. Thus, rather 
than operating in the way of governments in general, conn^ 
munist regimes operate as entcTpriras for ultimately ideologic 
cal purposes. 

Sooner or later, thf coniinunist persuasion will coine to 
an endV With regard to Riissia, at kmst, there is not much 
evidence that this tiine is near. In 1966, the regime brought 
out a new textbooks FimdQnwntals of Scientific 
CommunLsm, to corriplete the slate of four textbooks used in 
public indoctrinatioii. The new book deals maisily with the 
problems of '^socialist society'' - the phase m which the 
Soviets hdw consider Riissia to be - and the ultiniate develops 
ment toward communism. This is a strong reiteration of the 
basic beliefs of the ideology, designed to be taught in all 
secondary and higVieT level educational institutions. 

Not everywhere does the self-imposed ideological com- 
pulsion persist with the vigor that it shows in Russia and 
China. In Yugoslavia and C^echoslomkia, by contrast Reading 
Intellectuals and even leading Party inembers seem to be 
breaking out of the ideological straightjacket, Philosophers 
once more are conuemed with the problems of man, in- 
cluding those of the spirit. Political reformers have proposed 
and, to some extent enacted, moves towards liberty. Eco- 
nonusts have argued for loosening the iron grip of the central 
governnienton prodviction. The invasion of Czechoslovakia in 
1968 has shown that there are liniits to what the leaders of 
the Soviet Connnunist party will tolerate in this respect. 
Nobody can deny, however, that in these developments one 
can see real hope that the nightmarish age of armed ideol- 
ogies may draw to its close, 
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Chapter II 

THE BOLSHEVIK 
REVOLUTION AND DEVELOPMENT 
OF SOVIET COMMUNISM 

By Herbert I Ellison 
A. Nineteenth Ceiitury Russiari Revolutionisra 

Long before the appearance of MarKisni, it was an estab- 
lished custom of the Russian InLtelligentsia to follow the latest 
trends in European radical thought. Even in the L840s, 
Frenchmen visiting Punsia ^ere surprised at the freqiiency 
of lively debates abou: he ideas of the Utopian socialists, 
ideas which cmmd imp ;y a ripple of discussion in Fiance. 
Thus, the eager rt: %*ptic n of Marxism was part of an estab- 
lished tradition; f\u:rx'i ideas received wide circulatioii and 
eKtensive discussion aiiiong Ftusiians even before the^^ had 
any substantial impact in England where they were v/ritteii 
and to whose problems they were presumed to have greatest 
reievance. Some of the Russian re*volutionaries abroad, 
foremost among them the anarchist Michael Bakuninj had 
direct contact with Marx during th<^ ^rr *^he First Inter- 
nationaL Rut it was not until tVic 1800:^ and IHOOl; that 
Marx*s influence was widelj' felt. 

The time was propitious in inany ways.. Mai%K's concept of 
scientific^ industrial sociallsnn found wide acceptance ainong 
an intelligentsia deeply comnnitted to socialism but lately 
discouraged by the failure of populist socialism to win 
peasant support ana thereby generrUj a social revolutioiu 
Sonie popuUsts-^the Peopls's Will ^;roup^turned to direct 
action against the governmoiit t > icnieve their ends^ only to 
disBipate their energies and their members in nets of violeiiue, 
Others^^the Black Repartition faction-^clung io their faith in 
agrarian revolution, but soon lost many of their most effec- 
tive spokesmen to Marxism. Aitiong the latter was George 
Plekhanov, a disillusioned populist who became a convert to 
Marxism during his Swiss exile. 

The fact that the People's Will group repudiated the 
peasants as the mainstay of a revolutionary drive in favor of 
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the organization of oonspiratorlal revolution by a disciplined 
minority wm one evidence of a new attitude among the 
radical intelligentsia. After tertoiism too had failed, they 
were much in need of a new revolutioiiary hope, and Marx's 
rnffisianic pioletariat seemed to many to be the answer. The 
development of an extensive industry and a large proletanat 
was still in the future, but the rapid industrialization of 
Russia, particularly from the 18905 onward, lent credence to 
the view that Russia was bound to undergo transformation 
into a capitalist and industrial state of the European type, 
populist claims to the contrary notwithstanding. 

hs so often in the past, the best opportunity for ax-ticu- 
lating the objectives of a new radical movement was provided 
by the hospitably free atmoiphere of Switzerland. It was 
there that Plekhanov wrote his pamphlet Socialism and the 
Political Struggle in 1883, affirming the prii^acy of seizure of 
political power among the objectives of Marxist revolu- 
tioraries In the followin| year he wrote Our Differences, a 
woilc which delineated the distinctions between Marxists and 
Populists The faith in Russia's ability to find a unique path 
of development was replaced by an equally confident asser- 
tion that Russia must undergo capitahst industrial trans- 
formation. Tlie idea of the moral debt of the intelhgentsia 
iavc WW to the concept of historical inevitability, and the 
industrial workers replaced the peasants as the main social 
force behind the revolution. 

In the me 1880s, after publication of Plekhanov s early 
worlcs Mai--'ist circles, composed mainly oi students, took 
form in raany ^(pions of the Russian Empire, irom Petersburg 
to the Volga region and the Ukraine. New converts were won 
to the Marxist cauae, and the influence of Marxist thought 
Pxtended to the majority to ihe radical inteJUpntsia, The 
same inpedients which gave iMarxism it, -wtvd influence upon 
European intellectual life-particularly its ostensibly 
"scientific" statement of the economic and sociological rea- 
sons for the demise of capitalism and the development of 
socialism, and its special blend of the most inspiring Utopian 
socialist ideals with an impressive economics and sociology 
wou nnany converts in Russia as well. As the influence of 
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Marxism spread, the continuing induitrial development of the 
Russian empire seemed amply to confinw^M^xist prophecies, 
while the vigorous development of Marxist social democratic 
parties in Europe, the largest of which was located in 
neighboring Germany, provided a direct fraternal tie with a 
rapidly powing European socialist mowment. It was both 
the spread of Marxist ideas and organizations and the 
example of the European socialist parties that led in the 
1890i to the first efforts to organize a Russian social demo- 
cratic party. By this time, social democratic parties had 
spread over most of Europe; only the Russian and British 
parties had yet to m^e their appearanw. 

Only nine delegates, observed and hn^assed by the police, 
made their way to the first Russian Social Democratic party 
congress at Minsk on March 1, 1898. The delegates repre- 
sented the major Meurxist organizationi^those in Moscow, St. 
Petersburg, Kiev, md the Jewish sooialiit Bund in particular. 
The party organization envisaged by the organlmng congress 
was a fairly loose one, following the |aneral pattern of the 
Emropean parties and allowing a wide autonomy to ;he local 
organizations. No sooner was the party congress completed, 
however, than its delegates were OTested, thus undoing the 
organizational work. Between the Mirak congress and the 
Second Congress of the RSDLP held in fifussels and London 
in 1903, a vigorous competition took plpce for the organi- 
zational and doctrinal leadership of the p^y, a competition 
which set the character of the congreii and decided much of 
the future of the Russian social democrrtic movement. 

The debate among the Russian Social Democrats between 
1898 and 1903 concerned the nature tod purposes of the 
Social Democratic party. A coniideraWe number of Socid 
Demoemts were coming under the influeMe of the revisionist 
Marxist ideas of Eduard Bernsteinj which in Russia were 
known as legal Maisism. The legal MarKi^ts, following Bern- 
stein ^s lead, favored abandoning the revolutionary objectives 
of the party. They concentrated upon building a legal, mass 
social democratic party to work for th^ establishment of a 
parliamentary order. Another poup^ kiiQwn in Russia as the 
Economists, wished to concentrate on spedfic and immediate 
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objectives-freedeom of labor organizationi and strikes, 
better working conditions and wages, and general cml 
liberties. The third major current in the Russian social 
democratic movement was that long championid by George 
Plekhanov, a current which is usually labeled orthodox 
Marxism to distinguish it from reviiionist M^xist cui^eiits. 
Ever since the beginning of liis work in Switzerland in the 
early 1880b, PlBkhanov had insisted upon the primacy of 
political revolution among the goals of the Social Democratic 
party. In his struggle with legal Marxists and Econoniists to 
make his view prevail at the Second Conpess, he was joined 
by an eKtraordinarily talented and energetic recent recruit to 
Russian social democracy, Vladimir Ulianov, later known as 
Lenin. 

Plekhanov first met Lenin when the latter visited Switzer- 
land in 1896. Lenin had read Plekhanov's pamphlet Our 
Differences two years earlier and was firmly convinced of the 
validity of the orthodox Marxist position. He therefore 
sought Plekhanov's advice and guidance in planning his own 
work with the Russian movement. 

Born the son of a school inspector in the Volga provincial 
capital of Simbirsk, Lenin had completed his gymnasium 
education with a distinguished record and, in spite of the 
execution of his brother as an accomplice in the assassination 
plot against the life of Alexander III, gained entry to Kazan 
University. Subsequently expelled from the university, he 
managed, through the Intervention of his mother in the 
Ministry of Education, to obtain permission to study for the 
bar as an external student. During the period following his 
expulsion from the university and before the completion of 
his legal studies, he was converted to Marxism. After passing 
the bar examinafi aii, he went to St, Petersburg to become an 
active member of a Marxist group known as The Elders. His 
work in St. Petersbujg was the background to his Switzerland 
visit. Upon returning to Russia, he was arrested for social 
democratic activities, imprisoned for two years in St. Peters- 
burg, and then sent into exile in Siberia for an additional 
three years. When Lenin returned to European Russia in 
1900, he went from there to Germany where, with the aid of 
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the German Social Democrats, he and other orthodox 
Marxists were able to publish a journal, Iskra (The Spark), 
which became the main ideological organ for the orthodox 
Marxist group. Lenin's work on the editorial board of Iskra 
won him the sincere respect of his colleagues, though the 
uncompromising and often vitriolic tones in which he wrote 
of political opponents caused questions to be raised about his 
political ethics and purposes. 

At the Second Congress of the RSDLP (July-August, 
1903), begun in Brussels and moved to London lifter inter- 
vention by the Belgian police on the request of the tsar, the 
orthodox Marxists emerged the overwhelming victors. 
Because of the intervention by the police, the Economists 
had failed to secure the initiative in summoning the congress. 
This enabled the iBkra leaders to take the initiative and 
determine much of the delegate representation. Meanwhile, 
the advent of economic depression and the abortive govern- 
ment experiments in police unionism had done much to 
undermine the position of the Economists, and increase 
sympathy for the cause of the revolutionary socialists. The 
Iskra group gained control of the party presidium^ and the 
subsequent withdrawal of the Jewish Bund, one of the main 
supports of the Economists, made the victory complete. In 
the very moment of victory, however, it became apparent 
that the orthodox Marxists were not a united group, that 
within their ranks Lenin had formed a separate faction. 

Overtly, the main issue at dispute between Lenin and his 
colleagues concerned the question of party organigataon. The 
majority of the party, led in matters of theory by Julius 
Martov, an old ally of Lenin from the days of work in St. 
Petersburg during the 1890s, favored a definition of a party 
member which required ''reguto personal assiatance under 
the direction of one of the party organizations/' Lenin urged 
an alternative definition, one requiring ''personal partici- 
pation in one of the party organizations,'' and implying a 
much tighter conception of the party. In the preceding year, 
Lenin had published one of his most important works, What 
Is To Be Done? (1902), in which he castigated all revisionists 
and outlined his conception of the kind of party organization 
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which woild protect against infiltration by revisionist theory 
and assure conceritiation upon the goal of revolution. The 
party, as he described it, was to be a select body of pro- 
fessional revolutionaries, rigidly centralized and ideologically 
uniform. Only such a party would be an adequate instrument 
for attaining the revolution toward which Marxist socialists 
must work. 

When he failed at the confess to secure victory for his 
definition of a party member, Lenin worked vigorously tot 
control of the editorial board of hkra, a position which he 
intended to use to win the party to his own views. In the vote 
on the editorial board, Lenin's faction was victorious, and the 
name Bolshevik, from the Russian word borshin$tm 
(majority), survived as a label from this single vote. Lenin's 
poup actually constituted a minority in the party as a whole. 
However, the name, ''Bolsheviks,^' and the name of the 
losers, *'Mensheviks" (from the Eussian men'shinBtvO, or 
minority), proved more lasting than the control of hhm. 
Shortly after the congress, Marfcov resigned. Recogniring that 
he could not control the joarnal without continuing protests 
from the party and from Plekhanov^ Lenin himself left tha 
editorial bo^d of Iskra. By the time of the formation^ in 
December, 1904, of a formally separate social democratic 
faction, the Union of Committees of the Majority, or BqI- 
sheviks, Lenin had made it clem: that he would split the 
party, if necessary, to ^assur^^ victory for his own orgajib 
national and theoreticaf position. There is ample evidence 
from his writings of the preceding years that he had formu- 
lated an alternative conception, not only of party organi- 
zation, but also of party doctrine that would provide the 
basis for a permanent separation of the Bolsheviks from the 
Mensheviks and from the mainstream of Russian social 
democracy. 

Lenin's views were not simply the ^'orthodox MarKiam^' 
of Plekhanov, with its emphaais upon the primacy of the 
political revolution. Lenin had formulated an alternative 
conception of the nature of the stages of revolution, and of 
the class struggle and party aUiances that would form the 
content of these stages. He accepted the basic MarKirt 
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categorte& o£ l'#udalism, capitalism, and aocialism, and he 
accepted the general view among Russian Social Democrats 
that Ewsiten was still on the borderline between feudalism 
and caplts^lism^ waiting for a proper bourgeois revolution, 
Howev^r^ he defined the essentials of the class structure and 
class qas^nict ia Russia in unique ternis. As he saw it, the 
main f@a.ture of the class structure waa the conflict between 
the wb^ta o£ the peaiantry and the landowning nobility. 
Because Of th« numbers of the population concernedj this 
confltct vras of peater importance than that between th^ 
urban labaxers and the bourgeoisie. Ht saw tha first stage of 
revolutton^ whiwh would complete the transition to capi- 
telism^ m consiiWug of a struggle betwaen the whole of the 
peasantry and the landowning nobility in tha countryside, 
and th0 wprkei^ and the bourgeoisie agaiiis^ ^; i autocracy in 
the citte. Howwr, he eliminated the bourieois* ^, that Is, the 
liberals^ both m m ally against the autQcraey in the bourgeois 
revoliitiori and m the leading politicfd force in the capitalist 
stage of Eussia'^ development that would follow. In effect, 
he virtually denied the bourgeoisie the entire historical role 
which Majrm had assigned them. Moreover, there were already 
implicit m his maws, on the eve of the 1905 Revolution, a 
brief tmraitional capitalist stage and an earJy transition to 
socialtemv And diuring the "capitalist'' stage there would be 
not bou^feois^ te,, liberal, but proletarilin, i.e., socialist, 
poUtical power. Lenin had thus radically revised Marxism, 
albeit without any abandonment of any of the Marxist pro- 
gram objectives. He sought a direct seizure of power by 
revolutton^ry saqialists at the earliest possible moment, with 
little reglixd for the niceties of economic and social evolution 
as described in Mar%. The seizure of power his primary 
concern^ what he described as flexibility in the ^applIcatiDn of 
theory in reality the subordination of the whole body of 
Marxist thwry to that purpose. 

The events of the Revolution of 1MB were an extra- 
ordinarily impoirtant experience for all the revolutioniury 
poups, md not least for the Social Democratic One of the 
most Important effects of the revolution was to clarify the 
differences between Bolsheviks and Mensheviks. When the 
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opposition parties succeeded, through united action in 
geneml strike^ in paralyzing governnmental administration and 
the economy and the govenimfint felt compelled to pacify 
the opposition by conceding a constitution in October, 1905 ^ 
the Bolsheviks joined the Socialist revolutionaries in refusing 
to call a truce in the revolutionary struggle. Both groups 
continued revolutionary action against the government and 
resolved to boycott the pending parliamentary? elections. The 
Mensheviks, meanwhile, followed the lead of the radical 
liberals, preparing to participate in the parliament^ elec= 
tions in order to later continue agitation on the floor of the 
new parliament for a democratic political order and for social 
reforms. Lenin contemptuously dismissed the Menshevik 
tactic as *Haillsm'S meaning that the Menshevilcs, by ioh 
lowing the path of the liberals, had betrayed the revolu= 
tionary proletarian cause. 

In cpite of these differences, and in part bemuse of 
pressures for the unification of the two factioni emanating 
from the lower party organizations, Lenin agreed to meet 
with the Menihevlks for a party congreis in Stockholm in 
April, 1906, the Third Congress of the Russian Social Demo- 
cratic Labor party. The differences over the alliance with the 
liberals and the boycott of parliamenteury elections persiited. 
In the debates on the policii^s of the party for the period 
following the completion of the bourgeois revolution, Le., 
the capitulation of the monarch, the Mensheviks stood firmly 
for a period of liberal democmtic political leadership, while 
the Bolshevika insisted upon a revolutionary dictatorship. 
These differences expressed themselves also in conflicting 
views of party organisation and revolutionary alliances. One 
of the most heated Issues was the question of the land 
settlement, an issue on which the Mensheviks offered a 
scheme of local control which would avoid excessive cen- 
tralization of landownership and management in the hands of 
the state. Lenin supported an unqualified state ownership 
under the label of nationulization. Another vital issue at the 
congress was that of factional organizations. It was apeed 
that sepi^ate factional organimtions would be abandoned, 
and it was incumbent upon Lenin to dissolve the Bolshevik 
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faction, an obligation which he chose to ignore following the 

At the Fourth Congress of the ESDLP in London in 
Lenin was still more insistent upon repudiating any 
'^QlJaboration with the liberals and upon the necessity of the 
evolutionary proletarian i.e,, the Social Democratic party, 
QHprying out the bourgeois revolution on behalf of the 
bourgeoisie and without liberal collaboration. Thus, neither 
the Stockholm nor the London conpess had removed any of 
th# issues that separated Bolsheviks and Mensheviks; indeed, 
both had served only to clarify differences. Meanwhile, the 
political events in Russia-^he receding tide of revolution and 
th^ strengthening of the government's hand by a vigorous 
i::0Sforrn initiative— convinced Lenin more than ever of the 
i^ec^titude of his own views on party organization arid revolu^ 
tionary alliances and made him still more uncompiomising in 
bi^ attitude toward the Mensheviks. Having failed tn win a 
victory for Bolshevism within the Social Democratic party by 
pther means, he now sought to seize control of the party 
apparatus illegally. He summoned a meeting which styled 
itmlf a party congress in Prague in January. 1912. Though 
the meeting called itself the Sixth Congress of the RSDLP^ 
lb a Mensheviks were not invited, and the new party central 
committee was entirely Bolshevik. That Lenin's peremptory 
action was not effectively checked by the Mensheviks was 
mainly to the divisions in their ranks. The outbreak of 
VVojld War I in the summer of 1914 prevented an investi^ 
ption of the affair by a committee of the Socialist Inter^ 
nutional. 

Although buoyed up somewhat by renascent labor unrest 
in 1912 and after, revolutionary hopes were feeble indeed on 
the eve of World War 1. Lenin seemed, however, to ignore the 
pimalHng soci^^' political circumstances, pursuing his 
pavoose of itv: a faction and a doctrine within the 

Eussian bc'.j! r.j.c .atic movement which served the 
]r8Volutionar>' ca ise as A\e conceived it. 

The outbreak of World War 1 emphasised the fact that 
tha flolsheviks were isolated not only from their colleagues in 
the social democratic movement, but also in the Russian 
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socialiit movement as a whole. Whereas the other lOGialiste 
voted support of the war effort, the Bolsheviks denied their 
support, Lenin was exiled in Switzerland during the war, and 
there he played an important role among the segment of 
European socialists who repudiated socialist support for 
national w^ efforts and sought to form a new interne "onal 
orpnimtion of antl^w^ socialistb. For Lenin, the war years 
marked the climax of the itruggle of the capitalist stater^ for 
m^kets, a chmax which had reached a highly developed form 
of imperialiit rivalry. Describing this^rivaby in his Im^ 
perialism, the Highmt Stage of CapitQiism (1916), he went on 
to insist that ''the imperialist war must be turned into a civil 
w^'* and to suggest that the proletariat must turn its armi 
against the bourgeoisie in order to achieve both peace and 
socialism. The war years were depresiing ones for Lenin and 
for the Bolshevik faction. Efforts to obtain an anti-w^ 
socialist international were unsuccessful, and the prospecti 
for revolution inside Russia seemed dim, the wbx appearing to 
have welded the nation together with patriotic fervor. Lenta 
was therefore surprised, though pleased and chMmcteristically 
welNprepared, when the news of the revolution of February, 
1917, reached him in his Swiss exile. 

On the eve of the 1917 revolution, Lenin's Bolshevito 
were still not a party in the full sense but rather a faction of 
the ESDLP still canying the Bolshevik tag. Lenin had post-^ 
poned complete separation for a long time, hoping to win the 
whole party over to his banner. His action in Prague in 1912 
was an effort to sei^e the symbols of party authority whUe 
excluding doctrinally unacceptable membera— primarily 
Mensheviks. The confusion of party leadership in the years of 
poUtical repression of revolutionaries at home and dispersal 
of leaders in exile abroad did noi make it convenient for the 
Mensheviks to rally quickly to the defense of their interests. 
But by the same token, Lenin was unable to secure full 
control of a functioning party organization, since none really 
existed. He did, however, destroy most of the confidenae 
that remained in his reliability as a Social Democratic coh 
league among the Mensheviks and thus deepened the division 
in the party. 
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' i*; (U>lHtu*vik facHJon in 1 9 ^ 7, liFuns HtiiH'k 
not o. ( . MiaL it was a fac^tion rat!:<^r than a pnrty, 

l)ut also ' '^v ^^'^ ''^^'k uf (aitsi nu.Ung U^aderH, Virtuali^ ail of 
tht' disi.in^:iiiiHiu>d sucnal cltMnf>rratlr loaders wJvj had partua^ 
pated in tht? nrganizinK work nf th<^ IHUOs unU the early yt^ar^ 
of the »':(*ntnry fcuind thtniLieiveH in the Mennhevik eamp, 
Lenin had faili»d to win th'- more fliHtin^uinhtHl Heiiior Nociial 
democratic lead^ r.^ ' is eaUHe. In eonsecjuenee, however, hi^ 
control was far HLr- )• than it would otherwise have Immmi. 
\n his cuUcnrnies, valued obedience more than it! 

(eliectual inder-ndenee. f lis insistence ^ 'n unirormitv o* 
Jw(i*ine and Ui-^ iUaidhMl - ^Mritleucp u. his u\y\\ poliLicai 
c-il)odoxy t(au-led [n dii^^ ■ definite and (a.*rtainly to 

discourage rivn's for tlie pa^ ' ^'au(M;Hinp. 

'i'hus, f.enin had rormu u^d a doctrine^ before he really 
h:'u a totally independent j jrly urganization. That doctrine 
vas fully, indeed fnaboratel; formulated before 1917, even 
while the Bolshevik faf^tion ■ If was exeeedinfily small and 
wehout deep roots either in tin* stjcial democratic movement 
as a whole or in the working ( lass. Lenin clearly felt little 
eoneorn about the [act that he had a doctrine before he had a 
party, just as he felt little eoneern about the small number of 
followers and the absence of the more distinguished party 
names amon^: his followers. His behavior had amply demon- 
strated that doctrinal orthodoxy Lame before all other con- 
siderations. It was vastly more important to have an ortho- 
dox and obedient foUowlnR in a small fac:tion dian to have a 
lai'ge and doctrinally heterodov following in a large iiarty 
organization. It wa^ with tniH ..mall organization that Loniii 
prepared to seize the opportunities created by the February 
revolution. Events latei' proved the great effectiveness of the 
party he had forM,. d as an inntrument of revoKitjonary action, 

B. Bolshevik Revolution 

The Russian Revolution of 1917 can best be viewed as 
the climax of a long period of political ferment and reform 
stretching back at least to the middle of the nineteenth 
century. While the i vehjpment of intellectual opposition 
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holpod in Ih.. vt'l'nniis in ilu> lH(i!V^, tvithin fsovcm. 

nicnl, circlos aiRl ur'on Uic inirt oi Ih" n<<w L.^nr, /Ucxruuk-r I!, 
iVu'in was; alKO a grovviim .siniHi- of tht' ufHcii'-'y o!' rH'tirni . 'I!.;- 
major achipwiiH-nt of ihc rclunn era wa;-; the ('mancsp^-iLion 
of thi' Hi-rl's (IKCil), bill, tilt" judii'ial rclonnH aiui the intro- 
du.'ll in of elri:t(>d local ^'overniiu'nt, orHanizatiunH indu;aU'(i 
new diriM'tiniiH in govi'nimcnLul tjrKaiii/ut.ioii as wfll, 

'Ihn aHHasKination of Aloxaiuh'r II by a rovolutioniHt'H 
hnmli in 1881 Kvmbnlizcci Llie HC|)HVaUon and hoHtihty that 
had devi'Uii.od licfwuen the (■town and tlic ndc.rni forces m 
Russia. 1lu- nuvfrnnuMit'K rcrorni nicasurer HPcnvicd always to 
u,ll short of Lhc ( xtH'^'tatiuiif; of Uu' nolilical oppose 

Mon. leading many of its nuMTihers an mcroaHingly radical 
and uncompromiHina polilical program whose nuMt oxtrcnu! 
rorrn fa ">rcd pnlitienl assaH.^ination, Ironieally, revolutionary 
terroriHii ■rated ijolitical reaction, not fuiLher reform, 
and the qp r centirr • between the deuth of Alexander II 
and the 1 olution c. 1905 was a puriod of largely con- 
servative u.u ilunn« which Ihe Alexandrine reforms w(-re 
systematically reduced rather than extended. During these 
yearH the (rovemrnent introduced a number of important 
measures to' uicilitate railroad coi ion and commercial 

and industrial growth, bat it m^^ imistukably plain its 
devotion to the prineiple and practice of uutocratic govern- 
ment and did little to alleviate the increasingly desperate 
plight of the peasantry or to deal witli the problGms of the 
growing class of industrial labor. Meanwhile, its position y.as 
further undermined by the growing influence of nationalism 
in the non=Russian borderlands of the empire, where ques- 
tions wtjro being forcefully raised, not only about autocracy, 
but about Russian rule in general. 

In the context of this political and social ferment, two 
developments proved decisive. One was the rapid organi= 
zation from about 1898 to 1904 of liberal and raduml 
(socialist) political parties dedicated to the overthrow of the 
monarchy. The other was the embroilment of Russia with 
Japan in competition for imperial territories in East Asia 
bringing the two empires into war in 1904-05. The Husso^ 
Japanese War, in which Japan inflicted a senes of costly and 
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humiliating miliiury iMimlH upon RusBia, creatod an iniernol 
crisis in which political upposition iluuriHhtHl. The war was an 
unpopular and cnntly failurn, and the iiovrrnmcni's em- 
barraHsmcnt, aggravatod by the brutal hanrUnu? of p(^aceful 
demonstraiions in January, 1905 (l^loody Sunday), hHtMiLr^d 
a soricji of popular disturbanceH wliit^h reached tin ir chmax in 
a nationwide* general strike \n September, forcing from the 
government a seriuH of importaiit coneehHionH (the Uctoiwr 
Manifesto) r/hich Included the proniim^ of a parliamentury 
monarchy. 

The iievolution of 1905 and the October Manifento 
initiated a crur-ial era in ilu' history of RuRKian revolutinnisnK 
For one thing, the ManifcHto sharply divided the revolu- 
tionary opposition to autocracy. Part of the oppoHitioii, 
notably the Socialist Revolutionary lu \ the BoUhevik branch 
of the Social Democratic party, inniHted on continuing the 
revolutionary Htru^gle and ij^noring the Manifesto, On the 
^*ther hand, the liberalH, both moderate (now called Octo- 
. Mats) and r!idicals (now called Kudcts), an well an the Mer^ 
tievik branch of the Social Democratic party, insisted on 
accepting the ManifeH - and preparing for electionB to the 
new parliament which was to meet in the spring of 190B. 

The Kadets and the Mensheviks both entered the new 
parliament in the following spring. Their aim was to use it as 
a means to force the granting of a conBtituent assembly. The- 
bicameral legislature, with limited control over the public 
purse and without any effective control over ministerial 
actions, was wholly unacceptable to both groups, who sought 
unicameral legislature and ^^ther institutions of radical 
Tiocracy, including univers suffrage and full cabinet 
ponsibility to the parliam^ rheir intransigence, parti^ 
cularly their refusal to a^ anything less than full 

democracy, served to perpe ite l. division between the 
government and the opposition. It also p^wented stabili- 
zation of even the more modest pariiamenta>/ concessions by 
which the government was prepared to abide. Moreover, the 
vigorous action of revolutionary terrorists during 1906 and 
1907 and the equally vigorous activity of extreme right=wing 
nationalist groups--antl-liberal, anti-socialist, and often anti- 
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(•rcaU'd a cuiirusinti ai"l a hittcriK.'K.s in lUiKsian 
poliUcal life tlial also rontribuii'c to the .MirM'!)!.'m.'nt of Ui<- 
now parliamunuary tftonan:hy By 1907, the gov^mnic-iiL, 
having failod to win ilic Wbvmh and inodoruto HOiMalists In iLh 
agruvian rprorm program aiul ilK Hl.nieture of jiurliamiMilury 
inslitutionK, radically wdm-vd th- ■■L>(U.raU'. Having fully 
recoiisolidalwl its power, it them ,,^o'Xvded upon a program 
of full represHion of tlu- revolm i n, 

Thu poriod from 1907 to the world war were years during 
which RuHsian rt-volutionisni was in retreat. The mfijority of 
the leading revolutionary figures were imprisoned or exiled, 
and the iirosijeets tor revolulian seemed dim, indeed, as the 
govenunt-nt's aMrariaii lefuui, prugiani quijicd the hithnrio 
restless rural population and urban labor was Hjniri peaceful, 
'rhere wns also « mood uf la-iLical Helf-evaluation iipreading 
among eeUain meniliers of the- mtelligentsia (h'-iu; of them 
formerly members of tlie Bocial Dimocratie Jt Sociahat 
Revolulionary movements) who [rruposed a crtiea! examina- 
tion of thi' philosophicHl urineiplcK which had guided intelli- 
gentsia radicaliwm sinee the late nmeteunth century, as well as 
a re-evaluation of certain specific programs, lispeeialiy the 
fixed dogma of agrarian socialism. The invitation to self- 
criticism was by no means cordially received, but, coming as 
it did at a time of retreat, it contributed to the djepening of 
the mood of deioction which the revelations of auplicity in 
the Socialist Revolutionary terrorist organization, the 
factional disputes among the Sr-ial Democrats, and other 
events helped to engender withits die ranlcs of Russian radi- 

i hus, the years from 1907 until the outbreak of the war 
were years of disappointment for the leaders of the revolu- 
tionary opposition. The radical ' berals were eompelled to 
wiiness a steady diminishment of their strength in the parlia- 
menl or Duma, and a steady drift to the right of the 
opinions of their membership. The Socialist Revolutionaries 
were struck by intraparty divisions and scandal over the 
betraynl of the torrorist organization to the secret police. The 
Social Democrats were divided by the dispute between the 
Mensheviks and Bolsheviks, familiar since 1903, but reaching 



a n<;W jK»ak of biUi'mrss wiUi thr iU12 atU'iupi of l^n,. n to 
wuize conirDl of Ihe purty cjrgaiiizaLion by totally illicit 
means. 

Ik'fKX^ tlie rurrnnt oi RusHiaii nwnlutiotiiHm hchmiuuI to In' 
running Hlowly ^ 'hv wo of tlic fint world war, On thc^ 
other hand, the u^s taken to rt^solvo thf^ Hucial and r^nhti- 
eal prohioms. howuvpr iFiiprpssivn, upon whii^h thu ievolu- 
tionary niovtHiiunL had thrivncl were not as yet adequate' In 
create the kind of social and polit-iral Htability which thn 
government under Premier Peti^r Htolypip wa^- Heekinf^. 
Stoiypin himself had fai!<^'^ the vic^Lini of a revolutionary 
terrnriHt in 1911, an evident^e tinil the revolutionary rnove= 
nient wan ^till very much alive, instabiiity of the ^^itua- 
hfju NVHs :aich, us many perceptive statesnien of the time 
nH'o^niy:ed, that a major nationai dKa.urbance, such as that 
caue^ed by the Russo-Jar^anese War, eould ntill open the flnod = 
gates of revolution. In 1917, as in 1905, it was an unsueeess- 
ful war. 

The monKMitouH year 1 ;M7 brob^ht to Russia not a single 
revolution, but two— thi^ o\/erthrow of the monarehy in 
February and the Bolshevik coup d'etat against the Provi- 
sional Government in October- separated by an eight-month 
period of politieal and social turmoil during which the 
iiberais and moderate stHaalists sought successively to build 
an effective and stah^ - government and lay the foundation 
for a eonHLitutioiHil deinocracy. This troubled period is vantly 
more complicated and difficult tu comprehend than the 
dramnt^ revohit innary events which introducH^d and 
te^ it; y t in its complexities lies tiie essence of the 

it ussian Revolution . 

The first and most commonly discussed feature of the 
period from February to October wus the effort of the 
Provisional Government, initially liberal and liter 
predominantly socialist in merabe" hip, both to provide 
effective leadership for the country and to {jrepare the 
institutions of a pjolitical democracy to replace the con- 
servative constitutional moiiarchy which had collapsed. The 
events of the Revolution of 1905 and its aftermath had 
revealed that the differences of political program and doc- 
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tromoly (lirruaill; t!u' .■v.-nl,;-; of -U)17 tmulo il clour ihnl Lhi-K.. 
(liff.'rcni'cs liail not, iliniiniKlii'd. . 

A second maiur tVuU.rn of I ho i-n-Hl was the wnr. vv,,rld 
War 1 wni.-h had already severely rlrainerl liu' vita hty ol the 
natioil tn over two and a half y.'arH, continued its destructive 
,.ours(M) .Hcntinfi m grave a challenge to the new s-overnment 
us to its unlamented predeccHHor, 

The third rnajor feature of the period wan the crupuou .d 
eurrontH of politieal and social revolution, l.atent under ho 
mr^nurchy- those curronts were endowed .vith new hie hy the 
removal of the old svml)olH and apparatus of governnient 
Huiiiordv and by th- ,nan,fnl<! re, uTcussions of the war, dhey 
c^'pterecl mainly amonB the peasants, the industrml workers, 
aniJ die ni/Lional mniorities, 

Su.-h were the major feati! -s of Huss.an hte between the 
Frhruarv and October revuluuons. By examining thorn in 
morP det,ail, one penetrates more deeply into a pen-.od hat 
has often been charac terized as the most crucial of modern 

Russian history. n 

The most impressive thing about the efforts of the Pro- 
visional Gnvernment to build a stable and .effective admm= 
istotion and to prepare the way for constitutional 
democracy m Russi , was the feebleness of the organization 
and Instruments with which it worked. From the beginning, 
the overwhelmingly hlieral Provisional Government leader^ 
ship heading the cahinet selected in early March, 1917, was 
deprived of full authority by the claims of the "etrograd 
Soviet ' The preponderantly Menshevik and SR leaaership of 
the Petroprad Soviet refused to c:laim power in Ire name o 
socialism and yet denied full power to the hberal Provisional 
Gnvernment. The Soviet assumed full f priority in such 
matters as censorship and organization of the militia and 
"akned the right of veto over Provisional Government 
on all major questions of domestic and foreign pohcy, 
th u.s .severely limiting the government's mitiative. 

DoubtlRSS the diarchal structure of government did mor^ 
than^ any other single factor to weaken the authwi^y and 
effectiveness of the Provisional Government, But the 
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govurnniriit also lacked Lh(» (^HHuniial instrumGnts of pow<^r. 
The imperial liiireaucrafv largoly disintograttd lollowing thu 
March revolution. The iiiHtitnlionH of Helf-govcrnment in- 
U'ndocl to roplaco it, outUruMl in (^aiiKtitutional enactments in 
the early days after tho revolution, actually came into oxist- 
ence only in scattered regions of the country and never 
became an effective agent and spokesman for the government 
in the localitieH, The Provisional Government thus lacked thu 
ability to transmit its will to the local level, usually de= 
ponding upon the hne of command established between 
national arxl local Soviets, and hence upon the collaboration 
and approval of the Soviets, to implement its decisions 
locally. As the forces of revolution gained confidence during 
the summer and autumn ^^f 1917, even the voice of the 
Soviets commanded scant attention in the localittr^s. Anarchy, 
spreading rapidly, was also due to the lack of an effective 
police organimtion and to an increasingly ineffectual army. 
As the latter began to disintegrate in the late summer and 
autumn, sending armfHi and muiinous troopn back into the 
towns and villages, it added powcrfiiUy tiie lorccs of social 
disorganization. 

Virtually every question with which one dealR in the 
history of the Provisional Government leads hack evenUmlly 
to the problem of the vv )r. The war demands were so in- 
sistent that the Provisional Government was often simply 
unable to deal with other problems. The commitment to the 
war, however, was also connected with political attitudes. 
The liberal leadership of the firjt Provisional Government, 
and especially the minister for foreign affairs, Paul Miliukov, 
held that the revolution had been prirnarily a revolt again^^t 
the imperial f^overnn\.!nt^s feilure to deal adequately with the 
war. These men held, further, that the government had a 
mandate to organize a more effective war effort and that the 
revolution would mfvhf' v-^ alation with a new 
enthusiasm for the war. ': hn^r wo^ , tO committed to policies 
of Russian territ^Mial aggrandiz^'ment, thinking in terms of 
gaining control of the straits to the Black Seas and of 
annexing the Austrian and Ukrainian territories--Galicia in 
particular, 
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PurHUit of an aggreHBivu war pnVwy quickly hrouf^hl the 
libera! ProviBiatml Gr jvornmenl into hoadl(n*t^ collision with 
the Vvtmgrtxd Sovie'., The muderate socialiHtB of the Soviet 
sought immediate peace wi'/'out annexations and indem^ 
nitius. Their refusal to proclaim a unilateral pcaco, in view of 
the determination of the Allies to continu.^ the war, meant 
that they were hound willy-nilly to continue the war them^ 
selves at a later date. However, they reacted agpeSBively to 
newH of Miliukov's declaration to the Allies promising respetjt 
for the BGcret treaties and defining RusBia's imperialist anibi- 
tionB. The minister for war of the second Provisional 
Government of May 5, Alexander Keren^ky, dealt with the 
crucial war problem after Mihukov's removah Kerensky 
continued to be concerned primarily with that problem when 
ho later bin:ame the prime minister of the Provisional 
Government aiid the dominant infiuence in its affai s from 
July through 'li- Bolshevik Revulutinii in October. Kerensky 
agreed with <aiier moderute Kociah^cs that RuGsia should 
renounce all iinperial advantage and seek an early peace 
v/ithout annexations nnd inden nities. He shared Mihukov^s 
.^f however, that the revolution had infused a new fighting 
spua into the Russian population, ilc sought to mobilize that 
spirit for a military offensive in July, which might give the 
Allied powers an advantage in any peace negotiations with 
the Central powers. 

Kernnsky's offcnst'T, however, proved to be a cata- 
strophic fRilup^ / fter early gains, the offensive quickly 
Ht)ent its energy and suffered a series of reverses that fiirncd 
into a virtual rout. Th^ reverses brought the first hrge^seale 
demonstrations against the provisional Government,^ a 
warning of things to come, and the first evidences of a 
powerful Bolshevik irifluence among those disagreeing witn 
the government's v/a- policy. Effectively speaking, there . is 
no change in war policy from the aftermath of the abortive 
July offensive and the July Days that followed. 

^In the closing days of July there was, however, serious 
concern in the war ministry and among the cabinet ministers 
with the need to refurbish the military organization. On 
March 1, the Pet-ograd Soviet had issued its Order Number 
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One, which, in Koi'kin|4 (o ilvimiVi Arw \\w c>rfra>ii^^(n n.r (>\ liiv 
army, nevui-iy undurniin**fj tlii? tj;* Iiu^mmi' .'.rnoliK*^ > ^ nitii- 
iary diBciplino, Thu n»sultH of this c • - ri] ) .^^ n nl^fit \n 
t\m July offensive when, in defianc > ^m" ^ r^ , ^wiMi'mt 
had called a hall to offeni:;iv( lu .1. Id rni 4 

mittecs had dobatcfi whethfr th. * u srnvr vv:"^ (^on^pi'l 
with the PetroiOMd Soviefn declaiation u: Favor ^ ^ def^iiivr ^ 
war only, Among other meaHUreM, the elforL;. ic ' ■; ngthen 
military discipline led, in late July, to the n 'tOinM.^:^ of the 
death p*^' ^aity at the front lines. Abo taking ku-rr, ' as a more 
comprenensivp plan v/hich aimed Himultaneaii^i\ to r*^furbish 
military discipline and organization and, in an erfort to assert 
the Provisional Government's independence oi' the Pntrogiad 
Soviet, to UHe reliable military foreeH to HUpprr! thi> govern- 
ment. The plan is closely identified with the name General 
Lavr Korniiov, the chief military collaborator of the in- 
terested Pre.) visional Government niinisters and the man later 
denounced independently by Kerensky as a traitor for his 
role in the enterpriHu, 

The Korniiov affair (sometimes misleadingly called the 
Korniiov mutiny) failed, but tlie denunciation of the action 
as a mihtary conspiracy against the Provisionai Government 
served further to undermine the already shaky structure of 
officer-authority in the Russian army. Such events combined 
with defeatist propaganda and increasing disorganization and 
demoralization at the front to ancourage widespread 
desertion. By late .'immer and early autumn, desertions 
having reached catastiOf.^^ ally large proportions, the Provi- 
sional Government, still sticking tenaciously to its war poh"cy, 
was faced with the unpleasant sight of the army iiterally 
melting before its eyes. Soldiers occasionally commandeered 
whole trains to secure transport from the westward front, 
And the revolution in the army, coinciding with the revolu- 
tion in the viila^^es, both contributed to^ and was stimulated 
by, that revolution. Soldiers going into villages with muni- 
tions lent new strength to the forces favoring revolutioriai^y 
expropriation of private estates. On the other i and, peasant 
soldiers at the front, hearing of the expropriations in the 
villages, were determined to hasten home to secure tiieir 
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Hhurt- of lhi> land iU'ncu, by iJic fvc of the Bolshevik HCizure 
of power, the '<u.sH:;in nnny had In-cn r(!diu.'f'<l to :^ diHcjrdi'rly 
rabhlu md wu« buing disHolvt-d by a widespnnid and un(;on- 
troUabli! series of mutinieK aRainwt the officerM und aHHiiiHt tho 
aLithtifitv of tJiiH' 'V'>nu,iimt. 

Thp iGaderss - f iiie Provi,sionul Govyrnmin!:.. during "oth 
its liberal und moc, "Lo socialiHt periods, had been well nwaro 
of the currents of politieal and social revolution latent under 
the old regime, \. these curTents beeame more active during 
the summer and ;,utumn of 1917, however, the leadurs were 
rendered largely ineffective in dealing with them, not only by 
their preoccupation with the war and th«ir insistence that all 
changes in the politieal and soeiul order niust be referred to 
the .'finstiLuent assembly In body whofje summoning they 
reix-atedly postiJoned), but also by th«ir own political 
doetrini's vdm;h clashed conspicuously with the aspirations of 
lK)<h pc;isants and national minorities. The forces of revolu- 
tion howevtn. aggiavated by the war and enuouraged by the 
overthrow of the monarchy, would be neither restrained nor 
redirected. 

The peasant queHtion was one of iIig most vita! and 
insistent of such forces to appear following the overthrow of 
the monarchy. If to the liberal leaders of the early Provisional 
Government the revolution meant the opportunity to 
institute a parliamentary democratic order, to the peasant the 
meaning was summarized in the old populist formula, "land 
•md liberty " Since the emancipation, the peasants had 
acquired the majority of the lands of the private estates 
through purchase, and the Stolypin roforin of the pre^wai- era 
gave promise of continued transfer of the lands of the 
nobility to peasant landowners. However, with the trad'tiona) 
view that t,he land wa'-^ thei-s by right persisting among the 
peasants, the disappearance of monarchical power and, even 
more significantly, of local poh'-e power, encouraged 
spontaneous peasant Bxpropriation of the land mid livestock 
of the private estates from the late spring of 1917 onward. 
Such actions upon the private estates usually began indirectly 
with pressures aimed to bankrupt them fispecialiy ^ht refusrJ. 
to work at harvest time or the ir^rAMnce upon c>;s>rbaant 
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wages for oithor plnnling or liarvt^HL labor. Qniy at a laler 
Htago did th(^ cictionH int^ludn dinHii expropriation of land and 
liveHtoi-k. TIk' Provisional Govornmcnil roeuivod inniimnrublt? 
requoHtH tor protcMition a^ainsi hucH dnprfdatioriH I'rom wivps 
of landownerH absent at the' front, but it laukod loual police 
HKcntB. The peaBantH, encouraged by the laek of reHistance to 
such aetioHB, continLUHl on their path. The renull wun a steady 
increase in expropriationH which, betwe* /i March and 
Oetober^ virtually obi iterated noble estateH. 

The liberal leaders of the ProviHionai Government did not 
object to the peasants receiving the land of the landowner, 
but they wished to do it through orderly parliamentary 
procedures. The nioderate HoeialiHtn who followed them 
sought, throu|Jh their jspokesmen in the Provi^^^^nal Goverii 
nieiil and in ilu' knuil Soviets, to pncuura;4v puarianls 
cnther to tciniporarily refrain from expr?^' ^^iation or to plac^^ 
the land under the authority of ^' -et^ rather than 

disiribute it to individual hnusehold:^ » -fforts proved a 
complete failure, wince the peasant individual land 

holdings, not a perpetuation of I of communal 

pogseK^ion neen by the sncMalists an prelude to future 
socialization. Peasant pressures in the expropriation driv(^ 
reached their clioiax in October, The climax coincided with 
the disintegratior^ of the army, hi a frenzied month oi 
activity, the peasants expropriated nearly half of the private 
estates that had remained at the time of the February 
revolution. Hence, the agrarian revolution, resisted by the 
liberal and moderate socialist leaders of the Provisional 
Government and the Soviets, went its own courne. For 
peasant Russia, the revolution was now virtually complete. 

Among urban laborers, the war had created serious 
problems even before the February revolution. The most 
prominent of these were inflation and a seve.e decline of real 
wages. With the prices of basic foodstuffs au 1 common 
consumer goods more than doubling in the course of the war, 
the workers' wages had not kept pace. After the February 
revolution, inflation became rampant. The Provisional 
Government, without the ordinary apparatus of government 
tax collection, had recourse to the printing press to meet its 
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oxpt-nHCH. Tlu- rMKullK vv.-rn a .u-veral hundroii -'si: uiflp- 
tion of priui'S betwoen February and OctolK r 
scwcre hardships for tlie industrial worltcrK, who • 
little if at. all. Faced with this pn'rUr-aincnt, thj w_ . ■ ■ • -TO 
iiK'roasingly hard.pre.sHed and ovt^r more attentive to i .>e rleas 
of iinti-i'overnment propaRandiHts. Among the .U.er, the 
most important were the BulsheviliH and the anan iistH. hoi a 
of whom advocated a policy of workers' control m a solution 
to the workerK' problems. Preaching chias hatreu ni.';tead ol 
the desperately needed, close collaboration betweon wcjrkers 
and manaRtn% such agitators urged the workers to orBanize 
and seize control of the factory. Thu workers would place 
management in the hands of workers' committees in a sv. tern 
called' workers' control, which was to deal with problem by 
voting wiiice increases and u*,her moaHurPs. In fact, of 
the workers' control movement had preeisoly the oppo^ rf 
the intended effect. Seizing control and voting wa-.' a- 
creases the workers soon rettlized they lacked the knowieuge 
for management and could not continue operating without 
capital and raw materials. The inevitable result was closure 
within a few days or weeks after the seizure and a further 
crowth of unemployment. Workers' control only aggravate, m 
the already severe problems of industrial labor, evei- as >t 
further reduced the capacit-r of industry to produce for the 

war effort. * u o ^ 

The nationalities qunstion was a vexmg one tor the i vo- 
visional Govenirtient. It faced the problems accuv:iu!uted 
under the imperial government, and it was frimt.rated m 
deahng with the political leadera of these national minonties 
both by its preoccupation with the vsai" and by the conflict of 
its political views with the aspiritions of the minorities, The 
libera' and socialist leaders of the Provisional Government 
agreed upon independence ouly for Poland, a state whose 
future rested at the time in the hands of Germany. These 
leaders were ilbprepared io meet the demands of the ether 
minorities. Faced with a ^lesiTe for independence by all 
nolitinal groups in Finland, the Provisional Government was 
wiHing to witiidraw the unpopular policies of its predecessor, 
restore Finn'sh constitutional orivileges, and gua antee 
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Finninh nuionomy, but not, t() ^rant inclependi'iice. 'VYw same 
attitude prevailed toward tiw nationalist nnovenunit in thu 
UkraiiK?. Thore, on March 4, a (:entral focun for the 
nationalist moveniiMit wuh iornied: it was called the Ukrainian 
Central CouneiU or Ruiia. Lilu» thu Provisional Government, 
the liada wag Hrst Ird by liberal and other modorate 
elomentB, and later by socialists, the latter jdentifying more 
than their prudeeessors with the eauye of national in- 
d^ipendenue. In June, the Rada demanded not only 
autonomy for the predominantly Ukrainian provinces, but 
alBO a Beparate adrninistraiinn and army. When the Provi- 
sional Government refuBed thene requcBts, the Rada pressed 
forward independently, compelling thn Provisional Govern- 
ment to yield to its demandH by early July, Having lost 
control in Finland and in the Ukraine, the Provisional 
■Government's faiiuro to formulate an effective nationalities 
policy was costing it favor not only there, but among many 
others of the minority nationalities. The weakness of the 
Provisional Governnient derived not only from its desire to 
postpone action until the meeting of the constituent 
assembly, but also from failure of its leaders to sense r v 
rapid changes in the attitudes of the national minori.^^^^ 
toward Russian rule. 

The Provisional G'.vernment can be counted a failur in 
virtually all respects. It failed to establish an efu^/-/e 
government, it failed to establish its own authority, :.u i it 
failrd to deal competently with the major proble-^'* hat 
beset the country. There was no solution found the 
problem of the wai; under both liberals and sociali S the 
country continued its hopeless fight even as its capacjiy for 
warfare diminished. As the force., of revolution ^'rnong 
jeasant^i workers, and national minorities worked t! 'mselves 
out, the government leaders proved unable to contro' unci 
difwCt them, lo* ing much or all of the support of the groups 
U4:^"'ted. Seelp;: 'hese trends^ Lenin chose to bide hib time 
/ , , 'V the ^A -^^ji&t and autumn of 1917, confident that the 

w .onai J ^ Tnment's popularity would diminish the 
ina. Ciuacy of its policies berame increasingly apparent. 
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Hucli v.'UH Lho background uf oventH afiainfa whitili the 
ciifi'lengo of Bolshewi;,m appcihi"! [-t-nlri vcUiri.ciJ iu Itu;;.sia 
on Av-iril 3 and quit-kly orientoct i,hy Buisiii-vikii away fram 
s . iport of the P 'ViBional Govc-rnnicnL and t:ollaborr)t,ion 
with thp non-BoU' 'vik HOiMalistH in thu ..uv/ftH, Iti \m April 
ThessH of the foil... a day, Ik- declarGd that the war svas 
imperialist and thai, tnc only sUiLal)le policy was an imnir-di- 
ate and unilateral pnace, Ho also rejected the parliainentury 
state, and thus the planiied (•onHtituent assembly, in favur oi 
power for the. Soviets. Within a few weeks, after he had 
assured an acceptance of this line within the Bolshevik group, 
workers, in dernonKtrations against the government in eady 
July, the "July Days", were shouting "Down with the Provi- 
sional Government! All power to the Soviets! "-a slogan they 
took from their Bolshevik mentors. Lenin was not then 
prc|jared t,o H"iz.e power, however, heeauHC the Bolsheviks did 
not Control a majority in the sovletH, The events actually 
meant n setback for the Bolsheviks. Arrest warrants were 
issued for the Bolshevik leaders, and r -> vho quickly 
escaped to Finland, was charge;' with sm.-ks a" a German 
agent For a time, events Heem - uvnr - ^.wernment. In 
the weeks that followed, ho it coutinuall> failed to 

deal effeetively with th, probleins ,nat faced it. Tlw. general 
decline in its prestige and povfer could only serve the 
Bolshevik advantage. 

The Bolsheviks enjoyed considerable gains in party 
strength during the summer, advancing from 80,000 members 
in April to about 200,000 in August. Tnat their popularity 
til.so increased is evident in their growing strcsngth m the 
Soviets ge.ierally and in their control of the Petrograd and 
Mo-scow Soviets by early October. Their slogans of peace, 
land, and national self -determination .vore designed to appeal 
to vvai'-weary soldiers, to land-hungTy peasants, and to the 
aspirations of the nationul minorities. By inid-September, 
Lenin felt that the time had arrived for the Bolsheviks to 
seize power The plan was mooted in the party for a few 
weeks Finally, on October 10, the meeting of the central 
committee of the party approved, with only two dissenting 
votes, the decision to seize power, 'll.f work of organization 
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v^m dtjiuj by Linm 'hoiHky. whc) had l)tH'n iihairnian of tho 
Petro^(racl Soviet since Heptombor 23, Preparation of the 
plaiiH Tor tho iriHurrouUon wm t'omp luted within five clays. On 
thu riigiit of Dc tuber 24, thu Bolnhi'vikH mnt armed detach- 
rneni^ Lo at'cupy the major b rid gen, railway torminals, and 
public l>iiildin^^H of Vvirc^U'ml. Kvnni^ky d^^parlfMl from iht^ 
capital oil iho following nioriiin^ tu Hoiircli for supiiort ftoni 
troa|)H Dutsido th(* uajjital, but lit? was never ai)k' to return. 
During the coiirHO of the d^^y^ the Provisional GDvernnic?nt 
roniairied in Bession in the Winter Palace, but, on Lhti 
follawing niorning, th€ \mi dofniKlerH of the Wintar Palacu 
surrc^ndored, the niiniHtefB being takan prisoner by thu 
Bolyhe^ikH. 

The ignominious demise of the^ Provisiunal Government 
gave ample t'vidt^nue of the frailty of its founclatiom. Not 
only wm offeetive resistance not apparent in the capital, but 
elTortB outside the capital to organize resistance to thti 
Bolsheviks failed eomplett^ly. Even niany who were hostile to 
the BolBheviks (eHpecially the army officerH) w^ere equally 
hostile to Kerenslcy and were unwilling to come to his aid. 
Kerens ky merely found hiniBelf deridecl by many military 
officcirs whoni he approauhed in his moment of desperation. 

Tim takeover in the country an a whole wm by no riieariH 
as easy as in Pctrograd. Bolshevik strength outside the cities 
of central Russia remained vvoalc, and, even in these cities, 
especially Morcow, there vva^ a long struggle for Bobheuik 
controL Not until the end of the civil vvai*, some three yoaJrH 
latc^r, eould Uie Bolsheviks claim effective eontroi over tl^e 
whole country. 

It is the established view in Bolshevik historiography that 
the victory of the Bolsheviks in October of 1917 was inevit- 
able. It is a view based on the assuniptlon that social arid 
economic forces had reached the point where the transfer cDf 
poM^er to the party of the proletariat, i.e., the Bobhevilcs, 
could not be avoided. Trotsky hiniself later explicitly 
repudiated this view, writing that the subtraction of fjCiiin 
from the circumstances of October would have been suffix 
cient to prevent the Bolshevik " revolution. All the events pf 
the preceding months, reviewed historically, seem to suggest 
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pnM'isi'ly this roiirlusKHi, It was Liqiin who look ihu party 
iiway frnni i'f^in[)roniisrH inicl col lal)oraliun vvit.li l\w iiun- 
linisht'vik rU)tuiliKlH in April, luhI it was l.t^nin wiio IViriiiU- 
\i\Uh\ tlu' tu<'tii^H uiul ohJtuaivt'H of powci- Kt'i^inv in the 
inontliH that follosvpfL It is, iiifli^d, inroiK-t^iuul Uuit tlio 
iMilshrvih pr)\\ (n^ scM>^ ir^^ wnuM hnm^ h^^'n i inr IsM'tiikoii or 
vvfUiUl Umv m vrvviivd witlujut his iniiintivt^ luui luiukTHtiii >. 

\l iK iiol, on the nlluT l^aruL porttM^tly t'ltMir that \hv 
[*rt)viHinniil ( U> vommfnt iu^^mI havo tuiU^d. jlowrvinv NviUioiH 
i'iM'Uuii r(*visi()nri ul' tloiM.riius withoin t>i't ti' r Ivack' rship, anil 
without a iiiori' i;oaliHtic ar^pn^iatiuii of tliu circumslaiKu^K of 
HusHia in the BUrnmc'r ancJ autuinii of 1917, Kuch a failure 
would Unn^hvim hard w av() ul /ilRMiltertnUivi^ to a Ik^lsht^vik 
seizurn (> f powct would hc^lmu to 1 lavo i)eun ix |W^sing through, 
aih(Mt fumhlinMly^ ^^"^dl nuch tiim* as tho war eiiclod and the 
\fovvrnmmi wus abb to tairn itHaltmtioii Iv fiiiding Kolutujns 
to th^^ rnajor i^rohhrnis that boB^t the natian. With iheir 
victory, howovpr, it vvas up to the Bolsheviks to find a jlu^ 
Horn to these prubUaiiB in their own way. ThiH they net out 
to do imitiediatuly, uung an thtur iiiritruinOTt tlio alURussian 
CongiesH of Hovitas whit:h mot oii the day of their coup m 
Ihr furinal authDrity of the new ^uvf^rnm-nt powt^r. 

C. i.eniii and the Soviet Governmeiit in the li)20s 

Soviet Russia pa^siid throUf^h three stages of its deveiop^ 
mcMit Froni 1917 to 19^32. The first vvas tho period of oorv 
Kolidation of politieal power and the^ eivilwar, 1917 to 1921. 
Tho mcond wm the period of the Ne^v EcDnomic Policy/, 
1921 to 1928. And the third, ofttMi called the period of 'Hhe 
real Boyievik revoiution,^^ was tluit of the nrst Five=Year 
Plan. Each harl a distincdive ehara^aer and h^ft a special mark 
on Soviot life and institutionH. 

Tho poriod of consolidation of power foil owed immodi^ 
atoiy upon the Bolshevik revolution in October, 1917. Lenin 
uoniniarided only a sniall party vvdth small arnied forces 
supportixiK it. Although he had the eiidorseniont of the alh 
Ru^Bian Congress ^if Soviets for his seizure of power and for 
his legi^^lative eiiactniotitK and acted in the^ tiame oi that hody,. 
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thv offncLiVi! pc^vvor of Ihv Hob^^wik^ to [govern Iho eouiiiry 
wm initially no \^miv^ llian Lhal of thoir j>nHlo{'c-*Hsars. Ijm'm 
iK^gan bin le«is]atJv(> rn'<)^ruin imnu^diaU^ly- iht' hind law whlrh 
natiotiali^od tlu^ land biii h it in thu poHKi^sHion oF Llu' 
pefinants, the procluination of worluirn' (^antral ii industry, 
arid llK- ^rantin^ of tl.e riMhl ui' He\i^ilvivvuumi\o\i lu ihe 
iiaiional miriorilii'N . fh' vvuh ipininval>lo on liii^ issiui uf 
Bolshevik cuntrc^l n^^ iho qovtM^nmonl , roj(^t-Liiig i^iTurlH by the 
iiun^Boinhcvik socialiHtH to Kaiu ininiKtoriul pOHitions. n(> 
niaintained a' Bolshevik powor incMu;>i)oly, even in tht^ poiiit 
of nipudiuting thv rmili^ of thc^ runKtiliumt assi^nihly clcc^ 
tinns of HnwrnhiT vJ\i'\rh fmU'cl in give the liolsht^viks 
rnajority, i.t^nin foR'ibly (liHporsed that body when it railcni to 
vokiiitariiy relinqiiish its riglitB in January, CensDrHhi]) vvas 
inNtalle(i, and tht* Chuk;u or Hf\;rcM. fjoliee organization, so 
crucial to Bolshovik powtT in later years, was intro(iuecHl in 
December, 

By ihv ^iprin^ of 191 H, i\w Bolsheviks had reiie^nd on a 
number of their proiniscs and had taken aetions which 
alienated many farmer supporters, \VurkurH' uantrol of 
industry vvtLs grridUEilly beMni^ replaec'd by a systt^m of coii- 
tralized niftnagemen The lianding of land to tho peasants 
was being followud by eaily nieaHiire*H for agrarian ^oeialiaa^ 
tion and, evm more impDrtantly, exprapriatiom of grain by 
force for the supply of the cities and the army. Solf-deter- 
mination of the futionalities had bee^n restated m self- 
determinatian for the proletariat, a formula whicli in praotiee 
repudiated any nationalist niovemcrmt which was not led by 
iocal Bolnheviks anci wliich sought independence of Soviet 
llussia. Finally, negotiation of the treaty of Biest^Litovsk 
Avith Germany in February, ratified by the alURussian Con^ 
gress of Soviets in Mareh, saenficed such great quantities of 
territory (redueing the Ru^^sian state in the werit to the 
boundarieH of the lime of Ivan the 'rerrible in the si?ite(?nth 
century) that a Souial llevolutionariehi revolt broke out 
against tne BolBheviks, followed by the very rapid £^pread of 
anti-Bobhevik military andpo-Mieal organizations around the 
coiintry. 

The organization of milita y forces against the Bolsheviks 
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Imd hn^un in Lht* Kuban rr^ioii inrhiiiuary. Ttu^Sli rc»volt vvuk 
ucronipaiiiod by thv insumH^tion uinun^^ Ihv C7.iH*h fonum in 
SihfTi^L, which iniliaU^ci a wiclt^Hpreiuhtnti-Iiulwhevik robcllif)!! 

l^alorv aiiti^Bulshovik rorccs {>r«iiiii;^ed nut only iii 
Hi'M^ria ruifl in Dw snuUi, luii aisn in the nurth wohI and in tlio 
ni^rl li. \Vdh ihv uddiiiunal ^'O in pUcuii iun uf u Uir;4^'-^t-il^' 
(k^nnan niiMlaiy ariinii in tlu* wv:^i, in spite of the Bn^nt^ 
jatav^.k tmity, and AUiud inturvuiiLioii TgroeH hiixU'j^ in 
nartliprn Fluropcan Ih-issia^ c-ontral /Xh^h and the* Ktir Kasi, tlie 
poHitian of the BulshovikH si'^nicvl higldy pmcariaUH. 

SucidtMily, howi^vor, tlw rovoluiion in (lerniany in 
NuvrnilxT. 191 Ijrijlhtonod iho picdurp immmHiirnhly. II 
opened new rfn-fjlutiDnary opportunities, and the Rtid Army 
marched woHtward through tho Baltic staten toward Poland, 
ll :uu*nicd to herald the long-iiwaitcd solution in Europo, 
th^? ruvohjlion which Lt^nin regarded as usHential for the 
micueHs af tiia revolution in Ilimsia. But the new hopes were 
-yliortdiv^Hl, By thf^ end of January, the bright prospects for 
^■ommunist revolution in Gerniany had vanished, and a 
domocratic governmont had ^taliili^tid power in a way that 
the ? rovisional Government in Rusnia had been unable to do. 
However, the Allied decision to abandan the intervention in 
the foliawMng March— in Hpite of the advent of a cQinniunibt 
revolution in Hungary during the Ranie months-gave the 
Bolshevikb new hope. The masned offensive of the White 
Army during the Bprhig and Hummer of 1919 was greatly 
weakened by the precipitate ^vithdrawal cf Allied inter- 
verition fovees, eHpecialiy the hasty withdrawal of the French 
from the Ukraine, opening that territory to BoUhevik pene- 
trajion. In t he moi.th^ that fallowed, the Whites made some 
impressive advancet^, espeeialiy notable being the drive of 
Anton Denikin's force^i from the south toward Moscow via 
tne Ukraine, but, by the late autumn ol 1919, the White 
offensive was colIapHing on all sideB- The forces in the south, 
managing to regroup in Criniea under the leadership of 
General Peter Wrangel in the closing weeks of 1919 and eady 
1920, took advantage of the Polish invasion of Russia in the 
^prin^ of 1920 to hreak out of their Crimean lair and attempt 
a new offensive. The rapid collapHe of Poland, however, 
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exposed lbi> :Ain\i\\ Wlnii^ iorrv to fiKlHtialo acticn thr 
Boishi'vikH, whioh Htnii il H^Mirryin^ in n'trcat. By tluM^ncl ol 
U)2(), th<^ Sovi<'t Uov(^r!iinr!it lind (•()nciiHlcM 1 iTfrntitH with Inn 
Raltic^ stiU/*s aiicl Pohiiid and \va:s al loast tcMnpnrarlly. re- 
sifinod t,f) t.hn loHsi of Finlaiid, thu Ball ir H^at^^n inid I-oUuuL 
ICIiR^ivlu re. n^ 'l only had IVh^ ^f-; di^i^Vrtlfd , hu I, Hol- 

shovik |>owjM' w ciB rt^st.orrtl btMAviKMi H)20 iM\i . 192!^. 'Iik^ IuhL 
tiTriiory n' thi^ pn^-witr viii|nrp io l)^* rovfnnny aniK^xpd was 
tht Fur KaHleni r^puhUc iii tho autumn of 1922, fQllavv)n{.i: 
tht: withdrawal nC JapannHi^ military fon'MH. 

Duriiig ih(^ t'ouna^ of tlu^ civil war, Iho BoUhoviks uiidt^r- 
tejok, eym vvhile t>nM^iatHJ ia a Ure^antlHli ath ntruggln ^ith 
tiuMr oppuiU'nU, u ^jrograni of socioli/^ution af the oronDniy. 
Tlwy bv^an with the iiatinmlizalinn of land, though For 
practical purpone.s the land vvuk k'ft in thn po.^HOHHioti of tho 
pmHantH. Thuy uontiiiuiMi v^dth the nationalizatinn of tlie 
uopperativn orgaiiizationB, the major industries; af the 
country, th(! bankH, and fortdgn and domestic trade. At this 
time, Lhore vas even clisaUBsion about the abaiition of 
currenry i thci iiitroduc'tiaii of fuil41edg<jd barter in trade. 
Such wen? the policies which were given the nanie -'War 
Communism." They reveal an eagernetis to pvem direuLly 
forward to full soeializatian of the ecanoiny, though therf^ 
was much diHa^eemetit amDiig party leaders to the 
possibility of Siudi a course. No one was more eager than 
Lenin to prc^s onward with the socialization prograni at the 
end of the civil war. But it was clear to him that the tinie for 
retreat, not further advanets had arrived. Revolutionary 
opportunities abroad had virl^ually disappeared; mesnwhile, 
the economic life of the country wuh severely diHorganized. 
Agriculture produned about half of its pre-v/aj output, 
industry was down to about a third, and hf-avy industry 
much further reduced in production. With the appearaiice of 
popular discontent and organized political protest against the 
Bolshevik leadership, the situation had beconie really 
ciangerous. 

The introduction of the New Economic Policy at the 
Tenth Party Confess in March, 1921, marked a sharp turning 
point in the history of the policy of the Soviet Conimunist 
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iK ihil y a ' (ji rC'iH 'Hsion ■ !{> I 1h > [ )i'nsaiitH. iU)t I !uiL 
^M^y iin airriM [M^T:!, w\ih tlu^ :)(M ^;i:itry f insav^c* the S0( M/thst 
n V'jhdi 'jii in Hu>;.iu . , ' 1lu^ sfuMuh /lUioi Iri vc* uiui iUv 

i)y a Cixc'd ifr-iin \rs, S'l!) ;^'(pHMil ly , pri liir Iridic [iIho 
111 In V* If . r*-v vr; : i]i all n!^ , pi ^vioniiiKuilJy^ nrl , iud iihU'v 
was r* 1; j;ini 1 nirasiiR's, siu'h :iH (liMUil uiiui lizati()n 
n'' i! nuinl)(M' (W^ nuiUHirif'S a?ui (Jcflntif)!! of tJu» c'lirr^MK'yj 
iM ku^kI, insist^'d Mu t In^ was l^iH^pniu co nt n -I <:)f ''tlio 

■•nan I latKUi/a iirigja?/^ of ilu- (uaaHnny, ^)^^\vhi^il iKMVicnnt 
iht' ^liirol luMvy indusiry, l)anixH. aiiri foiaMUii irai h*. Vt'l, 
thi' i^H'i 'uimwoiA Ih'it iho ov^^'wlu^lRiinfi iin^jxily of he 
p( ipiil. it'nn, rniplriyiMi (Hi s.iiisl; prasant far^i^s, was ^till 
(Hilsicif lln' sfaaulizrvi ;-'i1ur nf ilie iM'()n^:^niy J la ving undiT- 
iakt'ii i'^aMKoroc (Minia's^aon;-;, Li'inn Miriud to political rr- 
slrii timiH. niit^idf' Uii' r-y ^ i fi*^ noii^ Ik alOu vi k sUinaii -iiB 
c'd.mi' undt'i: scv^mv pn'^^sun.-, m(j LfuiL, by riirly 11)21, niust of 
ilip iironiiniMii hMKiiU's bin\ j'niigratod. Kinally, in thw HuiTinu't 
of n)!22, thf' itK-l of Uf^' sixtt^nii iinptjrtaiit ScH-ialist Hf^volu- 
iKiiiaru's hliM in tiio (■<)inil ry niarkud ihv vml of non-BDlshuvik 
HocialiHl :u'iivitif's imvio Russia, \m\dv the party ^ ihv re- 
prt'Hrtton was nu ins^ Hwift and sure, hiaiin dealt stonily with 
criiicH oi ihv Nrw Iv-onornit' Policy und otht^r asp^t^tH of 
ipadt^rHliip policy, piirf^ing no Iohh than a fifth of the rmrty 
iiicjinbcrHlitj) witian thv first year aflc^r Llu^ intruduuLic/n uf 

In the yearn fcdlawin^ the introduction of the Ne\v 
K(M)noinu' Policy, 0110 of tho most iniportaat aspt^dn of 
HoviiH polit^y was that airnt^d at econoinic rccwery arid 
cit' vtdopnionl. Tho an tic i paled rtH'uvcry of the ^coiioniy cunu? 
fairly rapidly iri the w/.ke of the lunv policy. /\^ricuUure 
nMii'hi'd pri'^war Ii^vi^Ih of productioii by mid induntry 

(Jid so by 1927. Nov(*rthel(*sH, both vvere markf^d by nevere 
prnbhuiiH. In apacuhurc, the per capita produciion nMiiained 
low, and the ^^vain a'ailaf)lc for export -an iniportant oariior 
of ffirtMgn currciit^y ibr industrial pun-haHes abroad— vvas a 
suiali fracitiun of i!io prc'-war figure, KxpanHion of peasant 
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rnrin pr? KiiuMi< was rriiu-fiMH i ot ^Msly 1 jy Uu* vasUy m 
rr(*aH«'(! iiiinilii'i" oi' Niiinll f nriiK caj ^hIiIp of pro( iiu 'iiis^ only a 
V^ci y |ri('a?^«'r siirplus fu)' larrktM , hu 1 also hy the* Inclc of 
ijirriiti v(--i, lliulcrinitii iiK a; )dih iion inrnit ivt'S wrro (Ih^ 
t riMih 'IkI< MisU^ hiuii prii'iv; >r Hidnsl.rial jukxIs and I Hp 
' lis t!fOj I M i m[' |Mi^< . Mi^iWi'sMi iM^nt^t ili Us ai inul )iHUi;^[)i;ii 
rornnitHlilis's. vvlui Ik \i\ Us ^vmivsI iMrni, w;i;, known as llw* 
' :itMS;;o!S rrihis/' In iiuliiNh;;, tlir prc^i >l(Mns w*'n' inaiiiiy l.hal 
of V(a'\^ slow (^xpnnMon alMM^ ! In^ iTiifial rinajviq^, iii^h pro- 
ciut'lion coHt-S, a low liU'l of ? 'ITitMt^ru'w aiui \VH:losj>nuul 
Uju,Mn[)l(5yin(MiK t lu' lasj. at Uirios \)iAv\\i, lu^arly fifty por coiil 
nf tlu' ♦ (H mI Inhor a-r!> in (hi' ni W\/ \\( ' aiK I Inl 1 9^()s, 

Tht' a^ruaiU ural prol)loni , pnrtioularly trouhit'somi*, 
htH'a^:nt* a lot ai ptunt />f tlu^ ju^finoiiiit^ <l{*l:)ateH ot i\w 1920h. 
\>vxm\ {!v\\v\i%\ ihut the rxpansioo ot rfxjfirration and 
cMiH'lrin.i'atHnK aooonipianiiMl by n s toady growth of n^i- 
cultural and industrial prodiictioiu Wfnild inuko poHHihlo u 
pt*a(a.»fnl IraiiHiUon troiii tlu^ N(mv lu'ononiic^ Policy to 
piTiod of soraalism, I lis \\v\n wvyv most cf^iuHTiUHi abouL 
pn^bicni^^ of industrial aiKl a^riciilt urnl i^rcnvtlu they wvtu also 
^rnatiy troii!=>hHl by tho slow d( wnloiiniPiit in both areas and 
by the* sinudtanuoUH rapitl f^ro\vth of popuiutit:)iu lliu a,^!- 
(ndtural polioy vvas essentially a Htaloinate. llu» governnuMit 
vvai^ not pr(M_J^it'*'d to uncoura^^c^ Iho vi^prfJUs L!(*veln];)in('nt of 
sin;iH-st*aic' peasant agriculUir(:\ t*;H'hnic*ally ur otluTwist* . 
Liknwisp, it was not prc^parcd to fcirward with fiilbfledged 
sorialixation whit^h, it n>on^ni^t'd , tlip pouHantH wnuld n'sist. 
[n thiK position of staloinaLtn at l^^ast one oconomiHt (EugPno 
Vajga) and uno party It^ador (Nii-Kolas Bukliarin) pr^iposed 
re-cxamiiiatio)i of traditioiial duginas on aRricultu/n and 
recommtMided c'cincosslonH to pmnant individualisin as a 
nipaiiH of sec"uriii|4 f^rodiuniuti inrreaKes. Suoh inoaHiires wore 
triud tenlativtdy m 1925 aiul 192(3. 'Vhv mmlls wero en- 
eoLiraging, but the general picture of industrial and agri- 
eultural growth roniained inisatii^fartory . nowovor, at the 
FiftotMith Party Con^^resH in Dectunber, 1927, the party 
Ic^adership secajred (uuiorsemtMiL of a prograiTi of industrial 
and agricultural developnuMit which emphasized a balanced 
iiidustriai growth vvith eonsiderabln dcvolopnit'iit of light 
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(rDnsuiiHT |.n)n<{s) ii nluHt arifl u slfstdy t'XpanKion of li^avy 
industry, as sv<MI jis a slow aiifl vrdtnitary (IcvrlojinvMit of 
a^rit'uH ural i'0\\vc\ \y\ yM\\rm .. 'I'liis iiiof l«»ralj^, roiriproniisc' 
iiira.sure was sliorlJy U> he ahru|>l!y rt'jflaml in 192H and 
early l.-)29 by ih<' Htuiiii Mrst h*ivi'-=Y(Mir Plan, lh(^ ronHr- 
ijUiMU'i' (d Jnsoph .lUdnrs vii Kay ui Wm' \H\i\y iip| MiraUiH. 

Idle Conniiiaiist InL^MaiaticMia! (( 'omintcTn), organizt'd in 
191H, was I In' < ^xpr^^SHiDii uT Lciiiirs di(Uuu of an urf^anizing 
t'jMdJ'ir rd workl (^(Mvuiiunist rr^vojulion. It horc* niaiiy of tli(» 
riiark.s n\' tlit^ rfv^)!. ut io nary iitopianisin winch in^pirod itn 
cnnition, isHUiii^ app^'uls for ruvciluUnn and Hotii^^ busily 
ahnut th(' of nr*fanizntinn for rpvnliitinn abroad If borr* 
also, liuwovcT, t 1h* nuirks oi" BulHiievik organi/^ational theory 
and prat'tica.', wiih itn strong camtraliHni, its subordination to 
thv Rui^siun (.'oniniLinist parly, and its d('VOtion to i\w crea- 
tiun of tditist antl wt'lNdistMpiinfxl partioH abroad. As with the 
oarlicr or^^ani/.ation id' the Bolslii'Vik party, LcMiin plactd 
orthodoxy of dortrino and orgaoizational loyalty aliovo niasH 
appeal, and, (*spo(Mally in tin* famous Twonty-One Conditions 
pr^^scrif)in^ tiTrnn of nioniborHhip, ho excdudpd a large poten- 
tial l(^ad^n'Hhi[> aiui nicMnh(*rship which red\isc*d to accept his 
own notions of ihv correct forniK ot' [jarty organization and 
doctrine. 

The turbulpnt eonditions of the immediate postwar years 
wore dist^ouragingiy barren of hiHting revolutionary victories, 
Indfu'd, lastins^ victories were won, as in the Ukraine and 
rranscaucasia, only \vh(»re supported by the diret't force of 
Russian arms. The revolution in Germany , so desperately 
desired, failnd to dovelop into a eomnuinlKt victory; the 
victory in Ifungarj/ was Hhortdived. The effort to carry the 
n* volution to Poland ran aiground on the rock of Polish 
national resistance. By 1921. Lenin ordered abandonment of 
the* period of revolutionary offensives in favor of a tactic 
more suital)le to the times, a tactic that came to be called 
"united front/* Tim ''united fronf policy aimed at ex- 
tending the inriuence of communist parties abroad by seeking 
alliant!es with ether radical ^oups -chiefly socialists in 
Europe and nationalist movements in Asia, The idea was that, 
by seeking alliances in a common cause, the Communists 
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vv(iuld uain l\U' u\i])url\\mi,y to pcni'lrfiLc lha Icuflcrship of 
stxMulist and natinruOist pariicH and alli(*d niovnineiiLs, vviiininu 
t,hc' lnll()\vrr,s of LhrH(^ nir>vPiruMils to tJicir own |)ann<M\ 'I'hc 
ConmuiniHlH nlnn sou^^ht. lu Injild inlj^^nal-ional niovcjiuMiUi of 
lal>()r ( I^rofin Icrn J i\n(\ pf^nsnrds ( Krf^Kl ini«M-n I and 1^ s^t. up 
insti Uiiif)ns in tlu- SoviPt. Uainn lor Irannnf^ t*onununisi 
rafln'H Tor wr>rk abroad. 

'V\\o UmA-w of ""uniUHi Iront " produtHHl h'W ^a^^iirifUiiU 
n'Hulis in Wt^Hti^rii {,^nunlrips- 'rhc ('oniiTUinists acliicwt^d sfimc 
sl)nrt4t'rni ^(ain.s uh parliamuntary parties and in labor organi- 
zations, l)Ut tht^ pulitiful taiitiu of union with the HocaaliHlH 
IJiuvi'd a (iiHaj^ti'i: wben appii^ui iii Poland at, Ihi^ tinu' of Jozof 
PilHUdHki*K takc?ovin' in 1926. Morn promising 'vas the 
application of '*uiiittKl front'' in rolatioiiH with the Chinese 
NaiionaliHt party (Kuoininlaay) from 1923 onward. Both 
HusHian di]MoniutLe influence and the influence of the 
ChineHe (Jomrniuilst party grew apace, tlowever, since the 
Buceess of the naUanaliHt efforts at territorial unification of 
northern and HOuUiern China were followed swiftly by a 
purge of the cQnimunistri in the Kuomintang, the achieve- 
nients of Heveral yearn neemed to evaporate almost overnight. 
NDiiethelesH, the JJolshevized Comintern and its world-wide 
structure of ohedl^Mit, administratively subordinated part es 
had acquired consicjerably organizational and tactical experi- 
ence during the 1920s, Even in defeat, the Chinese Com- 
munint party wa^ ri vantly larg(n' and more significant organi- 
zation than it had been at the beginning of the decade. And 
in Europe, both Germany and Czechoslovakia had mass 
communist partly^ which played a considerahle role in the 
political life of thOHc two countrien and would play a still 
more important iroh;^ with the advent of the DepresBion. 

D, Tho Stalin Era 

Starting from a poBition of relative obHcurity among the 
Party leaders but from a position of great power in the Party 
and Btate apparatus, Joseph Stalin successively allied with, 
and then turned against, the left-wing leaders of the Party, 
Gregory Zinnviev and Leo Kamenev. He first used them 
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a^nins! TnU.iky and later turiH^el afininst I hiMn iiHiiliariccMvith 
aiu)tiipr ^u'oup in Lhi* I 'arty i^oIitJnin) ( N if 'ho las Ikikhurin, 
Micluii.'l Tonisky, wivl Ali xis Hyknv) whicii rrprt'i^cMiicHl tlu' 
ijorn iModurali* witi^ (sf tin' I^irty n\u\ wliirh iilUnialply 
rnrnHilafpfl \u}.\\i-\(^^ ul, \.\m' l'iri(M'rilh ( loiij^/ri'ss in 1927, 

Stalin had s?*rnuHl to m lavcir of tju^ moclt'rata^ polirirn, but 
only shurfly arij'f 11h^ h'itimiLh (!ongn'Sh^ which saw ilio 
rvpuisjun fU' Uk^ loriAVin^^ ti'Liders hoin Ihv I'arl y, In' buj^an In 
spi'ak out, in favor (?if inf)r(* radical policies of (M^nnomic 
(It'vcktpnnnit and sfH'i^iIii^alinin Sunu»what lat^r, he spoke of a 
''ri^hl-wni^ nuMiacf" in tln^ l^ar(,y, vvhieli ulLimaU'ly was 
idiMitifiod wilh his rridwhiic^ alliiM;. !^y Ihv end of l{)23,'stali]i 
had Hncurnd hin a\n\ policy and virtually isolated the men 
now stigmatised a^ llui ri^ht-wing leaders. Kconomic poliey 
was in his liandH, and his First Fivu-Year Plan initialed a 
whole new c^ra of mpid socializatipn of industry and agri^ 
cultures an era which abanduned the debateH and doublm of 
the 192ns in favor of a vigornes and uneoni promiKinf^ ad^ 
vanee on indnBtrial e?ijnnisinn and agrieultural ciolleetivizatiori. 

Before looking kit Uie siffnifieanee of the First Five-Year 
Plan in nnire detail, oHte nerds to e^xamine several aspoctH of 
Party poli(^y in the WW^ and their impact upon Soviot life, 
I'wo aspects of the ijnapact of comniunisni upon Soviat 
society are particiiiarly significant. On the one hand, the 
Party was btnldinpi it^ strenf^th in all hranclies of Soviel 
society cffcH'tively LlUrinR the 1920s. On the other, it wa^alsa 
building its contro] in religiouK, educational, and cultural life, 
as wtdl as in the life ot the national minorities. This CDntrol 
was built in a way theit niiirked tlie rapid inaturing pf the 
structurf^s of Soviet lotalitarianisnn which reached its full 
comi)letion only under Stalin in thc^ First Five-Year Plan era 
and after. 

Religious life svitnessed the abolishment, in 1918, of 
government subsidies for the ehurrh, religious education in 
the sfjhools, and the fight of the church to maintain its owri 
schools. Tliese meaaurys wore followed by heavy losses in 
clerical personnel during the strugKl^' with the government in 
the period of the ei^ll war and after. The first stage of the 
battle between ehurcli; and state was concluded in 1925 
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vsrlni'n, I'ni lowing Ih!* (IfitUi of 11)^* [)alriarch, l.jn.' [•ovcnuiiriil 
n^tuHtni to [ilUnv llw cliM'tHMi a sutMU's^ior. 11nis waM llw 
r^lrurch stnppi'f! of its woiiIUi and ils intlf^jX'iul^'iHM* of the 
p!;)it.t]ral powor and d^priviMt of a liir^.^' proportion of itn 
j I'^'rHonnrL 1"ho Hnvu't stair- hnd SfM-iirfd iiol. only nhI)- 
ijfiU inahoii ui thr rf'jii^ion:; to flic srriiiar po\vn^ S^uf. ha<.l uonn 
f'tiiV toward ri'diioini^ Ihc infUuMit-t^ ilw rlinn h ii= Sovif! 
;iQi;iid,y. 

In rdui^aiion , Ihr main dnvrHf ^prniaitH w?to not only 
^^o(:ularlzatiu^ and oxt (Misivc^ ihUu at hnuil Mxprriiuontation, 
hut. also tih* pstal)li:dini(Mil, in I92d, oi Ihr jniUcrn of th(^ 
8n'/ird, si^lifioK tli^^ fnur y^^ar sc^iooL .Xdditional Icvnk of two 
yi^m^ weri'^ adch^d to this for a full iinivt^riiiiy preparatory 
*^'^uUrH<\ In ibv rniddle of llw ld)20s, tfic govornnicnt i'Hlab- 
Hshnri a systtan i)f tia'linii'al siiiuols In train tlu* spcHaali^d.s 
tVi'^-cUhI for ihf' t'hanptm intiustrial and a^ricultunil ordur. T\w 
UrfluoiKa' of idooin^^y in ptiuration wuh evidont in ihv attompt 
to introdiu'j* a syslpni of sul^jiun, 'natU'r proHpntation known 
ns the cornpirxt^H, a systoni wiiich sought to plac^^^ c'uch 
i^ir^tijcM't in tht^ tujntrxt of MarxiHt thought, i^ooaime the 
sy8l(^ni was vi^oronsly n^sistrd in liio (^ournc^ of the 1920s by 
ih<^ teai'hi^rs, it posst^sHed vovy h mi ted offe(^t. In higher 
tH3ucaLion, tlie guvt'rnnient radii'aily dumourutii^ed i^duuu^ 
tioruil opportunity in the BUmnior of 1918 by eliminating 
ei^tmut^e reqiiirenientH into tlie univerHitieH. Tim generosity 
had shortly to hi> cjUaHfiecL iiowever. txH^ause of a flooel of 
uncpiahfied Htudonts, I'erhapH the most inipartant develops 
ment wan the disap[)earan(;e of the autonomy of the uni-= 
vcmitieK; from 1922 on, the (^'ommiHHariat of Edueation 
appointed the rhairaien and the fafHilty of tho universitieH. 

One IS BtriH^k by the extraurdinary vigor of cultural 
a^Hivity in the 1920s, esf)(>(Mally the pcTvaHive spirit of 
uX]K'rinientaliKm, whieh produtM^i ho rich a helletristic lit,era- 
and a grrat doal of fertile ex j^eri mentation in the artH 
aacl arehiteelure. hiiprt'ssive, toti, are the relative freedom of 
thi^ writer and the lonji period of toleration in litmry life, 
prevailing both before and after the sjieeial edu't of toleration 
in 192 1. By the end of the 1920h, hnwever, this freedom wm 
dT^e^tieally reduced, eHpecially for the national minorities, 
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Or^aiii^aUons in all i)raiuiioH of (■uKunil lifu w^mc^ OHlahliHlu'd 
Uiiclnr lh(^ tutpla^r ul' the* f-arty, and iliv vvijy was pn^parfd for 
ihr i'nrriwiir positive dinM'linn of cni!ln.ra! af'tivit.y whirfi 
ii\)\n^\[ViH\ m Uh' vinii'Hv of {hv i^'irs^ l^'ivc Y<iUr IMujl 

Dniihfh^ss oiK^ oT (iic most iniiKirtaiit. ;jsp(Hl>H of tlio 
(irvrloj)i!= It of tiu> stnulLirc' of Hoviot ffuvernm(>ni inul of 
Hovit't tc waiitarianisni was tlu' unfoldirJi^ a( iVw paWcivH of ihv 
^ovrrmncnt afrtH'ting Ihv national minoritios. 'J'hc (^onHtitu- 
tion of thi' 11,8. H,R., vatifh^d iii January. 1921, and c^Hson- 
tially ihv t-nnition of Stalin, diaiiiHl any of tho autunoniy to 
Ui(* tVclnral units of ihi* Union of Soviet Hociallst Ropublics of 
whit!h politic^al loaders among tlu' national minorities had 
ilrvumin}. Thv failun* to aehievt^ an autht^^iitl^: autonomy was 
due not only to tho centraliHt Htructuro Uie Party, which 
iniprintod its own t'haractc^r upon tlu^ stuta, hut also to the 
vicHVH of Stalin hiniHolf, against which there was no effective 
rosistaiK'o from either Lenin or Trotsky, or indeed any other 
highly placed party leader, Tht? minorities were confinod to 
the expression of their iiidependent spirit in a fairly limited 
branch eultural aetivity, but even tho^^e- notably inbeb 
letristic luerature— the sphere of freedom was being rapidly 
restricted by the late 1920h as the governnient leaders came 
to fear the tonscniuences of autonomous (Ailtural activity in 
the border territories, parti(ailarly in the IINniine, 

Such weri* the main characteristicK of the period of the 
New Economic 1-olicy. The retreat of 1921 had led to only a 
very limited search for alternative eeonor^^ic solutions. The 
conquest of power m the Party apparatus by Stalin assured 
that the search would be cut off short in 1928 an he demon- 
strated his ability to make I* will preponderant in Party 
leadership and policy. The Party apparatus, its leadership 
conquered by StaUn before the end of the i920s, was greatly 
extended. Its membership had grown nt^adily during the 
1920s, reaching a figure of over one and yi half million, and 
the innuence of the Party in Soviet society was vastly greater 
than at the beginning of the decade. The religious organi- 
zation had been fully subordinated to state power, the 
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educatiorial apparatus had been brought under state control, 
and the minorities had bein regimented within the structure 
of a centralist constitution which w^as essentially the creation 
of Stalin himselt Such were the conditions of the country on 
the eve of the First Five-Year Plan, 

The First Five-Year Plan can prcsperly be called Stalin's 
Five^Year Plan. During the two years beginning in late 1927 
and concluding at the end of 1929, Stalin was busily pre- 
paring the way for supplanting the economic program 
approved at the Fifteenth Congress in December, 1927, with 
an economic prograni of his own conception. In an at- 
naosphere of artificially-created crisis, the policies of Gosplan, 
the state planning commission, were challenged by the 
Supreme Administration for the National Economy 
(VeHpnkha), huaded by the Stalinist Valerian Kuibyshev. By 
the end of July, 1929, Stalin had removed the men now 
stigrrmti^ed as ''rightists-'^Bukhaiin, rTonnsky, and Rykov= 
from their main offices and, in Noveinber, secured public 
confessions of error from them. In Deceniber, 1929, Stalin 
implfi^mented the Five-' Year Plan as he conceived it, especially 
with the important scheme for the full collectivization of 
agriculture. 

Between October, 1929, and March, 1930, some fifty- 
four per cent of the farms of the Soviet states were collect 
tivii^ed. The collectivisation drive was suspended temporarily 
in March^ but was resumed again in July, In spite of terrible 
resistance from the peasants and catastrophic losses (more 
than two-thirds) of horses and cattle, and very heavy losses of 
meat, milk, vegetables, and grain, the collectivization drive 
pressed forward. By the late 1930s, the 25,000,000 peasant 
farms of Rusaia had been reduced to some 200,000 
kolkhoges (collective farnis). 

The changes in industry brought about by the First 
pivelYear Plan v^ere less important in the organizational sense 
than were those in agriculture. The bulk of industry— some 
84%=was already owned by the state or by cooperatives. 
Only the small shops, artisan industries, and private trade 
remained to be absorbed into the public sector of the 
economy. The main objective of the First Flve^Year Plan was 
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the doubling of industrial piroductioii in a period of five 
years. The greatest emphasis was on the expaiision of heav7 
industryHroii and steeU coal, and chemicals. But there was 
d^o expansion of the transportation network— roacl% rail- 
ways, and waterwa5's--a3id eitiphasiB upon electrification of 
the country and development of motor vehicle and agri- 
cultural impleinonts industries. Consumer goods and housing 
received very limited attention in the plan and even less in 
the actual practice of the economic policy that followed, The 
results in industry were, however, vastly more encouraging 
than those in agriculture. The output of various branches of 
heavy industry increased three or four times over between 
1929 and 1940, the Soviet Union beconiiTig a major producer 
of motor vehicles and a large prodiicer of apicultLiral equips 
ment and ehemicaU by thu tMid of the 1930s. The Increase of 
hydroelectric power was also significant, but the trans^ 
portation industries fared much less well, with the consumer 
goodn production deMjlining drastically. 

The sacrifices and changes imposed upon the Soviet 
population were enornious. The peasants underwent a 
revolution in their mode of farniing. Many of those who 
resisted, a group which Included a itiajority of tlie peaGant 
population, were often punished by confiscation of property 
and deportation, The suffering endured by peasants subjected 
to such measures was made still worse by the tertible famine 
which followed the rapid callectivizatioii, a consequence of 
both the peasant slaughtijr of livestack and crop failure. 

Aiter collectivisation, the peasants found themselves in a 
gysterri of farming which, ostensibly coopemtive^ was in fact 
a socialized system . A manager was usually appointed by the 
state, and the quantity and kind of crops to be planted on 
the individual farm vvere determined by state planners- The 
peasants were obliged to make compulsory deliveries at ex- 
teemely low prices so that, in fact, their per capita inconies 
were reduced below those of the 1920s. The industrial 
laborer also had an exc.: (^dingly difficult time. The First Plan 
witnrHScd a draHtic recliution of real wages because theBtate 
uscii the technique of inflation to secure the funds needed 
for its industrial expansion programs. The sirnultaneous 
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diiappe^arice of corisunier goods &om the market and the 
Inflatloii of prices of the few goDds remaining, as well as the 
terrible deficiencies of housirig in the rapidly expanding 
industrial centers^ substantially red wed the worker 
standard of living. As with the peasant, a huge increase ot 
compuLsion in labor legislation wm the government's mun 
answer to the signs of resistance arnong the workers. 

Swh were the rnain faatuies of the First Five-year Plan. 
Total socidlEation of the whole econoiny and considerable 
expaniion of the industrial sector had now beeri achlevedj 
^though carried out in a fashion that inflicted enormous 
sacirlfices on the population aiid created pave economic and 
social problems with w^hich Soviet leaders must still wrestle 
today. 

From the end of the First Pive^Year Plan in 1932 to the 
outbreak of World War 11, the Party was prini^ily engaged iji 
completing construction of the new agricultural and iii- 
dustrial syitem which the First Plan introduced. In this and 
in other ways* the impact of Stalin^s leadership policies upon 
the Soviet Union was enormous. In the negative senses the3^ 
drastically reduced the freedDm of the peasant and the 
v^orker. The peasant was left with virtually no rights In the 
manageinent of the land. The worker was tied to his job and, 
by the outbreak of the wa*, could not change positions 
without permission- Additionally, there was a growing group 
of many hmdreds of thousands of forced laborers, The defi- 
ciencies of the First Five-Year Plan and of Stalin^s econoniic 
mariageinent in general revitalized opposition to the Party 
leadership. It is this opposition that escplains much of the 
mocd of the purge years. The purges had begun ^ especially 
vigorously in the Ukrainian party^ before the show trials of 
the mid and late 1930s. But, in the latter years, they assunied 
the character not only of an enorrriDUs purge of the whole 
Party, but of mass purges which tenorized the civilian 
population and compelled ru-quiescence before Stalinist rule. 

In the positive sense, one cari say that these were the 
ycais when Soviet totalitarianisni reached full maturity. This 
was particularly notable in intellectual life. The establishment 
of an official line in such branches of scholarship as phil'' 
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osophy, history, and Im not only eliminated non-MarKist 
currents of thought, but established orthodox Marxist models 
of work in each field. In belletrlstic literature, the relative 
freedom of the 1920s vanished, Pellovir travelers and 
inoderate Cominuriists alike w^ere dapriv^ed of the rights of 
publication, and many suffered severe persecution. Themes 
were now assigned to writers according to literary plans, and 
socialist realism-the doctrine that the aspiratio^n rather than 
the reality constitutes the proper object of attention of the 
writer-becarne the order of the day in writing and criticism. 
In educatioii, an enormous eKpaiision of the schools and of 
higher education was accompanied by a still fwther eKten- 
sion of political controL Meanwhile, the religious establish- 
ment—orthodoxy, Judaism, and Islam--witnessed unpre» 
cedented harassment of clerics, closing of centers of worships 
and other measures which dealt these organizations severer 
blows than anything they had yet endured in the Soviet 
period. Finally, the nationalities witnessed a total regimental 
tion of their political leadership— with drastic purges of 
political and cultural leaders alike. 

To sunioiarjze, the party leadership of the 1930a utterly 
rapudiated the cornpromises of the 1920s in economic, 
political, and cultural life, Such crucial discussions as tho^t 
concerning the revision of party doctrine in application to 
economic questions or the party *s proper relationship to the 
intellectual and scholarly comrnunity gave way to militant 
proclamations of the Party Una. The peasants' mode of life 
was revolutionized, and the urban population was doubled^ 
reaching a total of nearly 56 million in the decade between 
1928 and 1940. Governnient fmctionaiies— managers in 
agriculture and industry, directors of cooperatives, planners, 
etc.— increased in number five tiines over in the same period, 
totaling some 11.5 million by 1940. The national minorities 
had lost all hopes of cultural as well as political autonomy. 
Such was the transition from the ventureionne, experimental 
conimunisni of the i920s to the Stalinist communism of the 
1930s, The change had not been accomplished avernight, to 
be sure. It is certainly clear that much of this withdrawal had 
begun earlier in the 1920s and that, in some ways, the 
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eKperimental mood p<jrsisted even in the early 1930s- By and 
large, hovrever, Sfcalin^s First Plan marked the very sharp 
dividing line between the two eras, The mature features oi 
the Stalinist system had developed by the eve ol World War 
IL 

World Wajr JI presetited the Soviet Communist party with 
what was perhaps the greatest challenge iri its history. As in 
the Russian civil waTj the challenge was not onl3^ military , but 
one of econoniic orgair-aation and political leadership as well. 
In the early stages of ghe war. the Red Army suffered alniost 
uninterrupted retreat with heavy naanpower losses. However , 
niilitary reorganizatiorij including significant personnel 
changes at the top, enabled the Red Army to absorb the fia^t 
and heaviest thrust of the German offerisive and, even in the 
first year of war, to undertake a counter-offensive which 
rapidly broadened its scope. The loss of more than half of the 
industrial and agricultural productive capacity of the country 
created enormous difficulties in economic organisation for 
the Party, difficulties which it met with considerable skilL 
Particularly InipreBsive ^as the massive transfer of industrial 
piants to the Urals and Siberia for the maintenance of 
industrial production there during the war. Politically, the 
task waa to appeal effectively to the population * overconiing 
its flagging morale, and encouraging it to endure enormous 
sacrifices at a time when the military situation appeared 
hopeless. As during the civil war, the Party leadership 
demonstrated extraordiniary firmness combined with a 
capacity for brutal disciplinary measures, as well as con- 
siderable skill in propaganda appeals to the population. The 
disciplirie in the army was extremely sterile the regirnentation 
of the civilian population behind the lines equally so, and the 
organizing power of the Party and goverrimentBl apparatus 
were sufficient to maintaiii the resistance of even such a city 
as Leninp"ad, niuch of whose population starved but whose 
resistance continued nonetheless. The propaganda approach 
to the population was cast largely in nationalist terrns. It was 
apparently clear to Staliii that Coniriiunist slogani would 
inspire few hearts for battle, but that nationalist slogans 
which appealed to the historical achievements of the past^ 
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emphasizing niUitar^^ leaders and military peatness, could 
have considerable value. Such propaganda was accompanied 
by appeals to the national minorities as the Red Army 
advanced inta their territories and by religious concsssionSi 
which included restoration of limited publication rights, 
modest opportunities for religious education, and, finally^ the 
selection of the first Orthodox Patrim'ch since 1925. Such 
concessions applied not only to orthodoxy, but also to Islain, 
though the Jews gained nothing, since concessions to them 
had no political value. 

The events of the war revealed the ability of the Soviet 
poHtical system to absorb blows of fantastic severity and yet 
emerge in control of the situation. The popularity of the 
Coniinunist party and of the Soviet governinent was at a very 
low level 0|i the eve of the war. Its situation was certainly not 
improved by the terrible reverses sufferecl in the early stages 
: of the war. Howeverj the Party proved not only a powerful 
orgarii^ation force in the face of the desperate needs of the 
war, but also a powerful disciplining force to hold the popu- 
lation together and compel it to ecntinue fighting when the 
odds seemed hopeless. In this respect also, the situation is 
reniiiiiscent of the civil war, when so often the cohesive and 
disciplining power of the Party ^as the one thing which 
stood between organisation and aiiarchy in the war effort. 
One is also impressed by the skill of the propaganda and the 
concessions to the population in the war-tirne period which 
aimed at cultivating a sense that the Party was niuch more a 
part of the people and their aspirations than it had been 
before the \^ar. These latter created widespread popular 
optimism about the possibilities for iniprovement in Soviet 
life in the postwar period, 

Hopes for an alleviation of the severe features of Soviet 
life were quickly dashed by the escperiences of the postwar 
years. Government policy boie faint reseniblance to the 
aspirations nourished by the wartiine propaganda and con- 
cessions, resembling rather the policies of the early First Plan 
era. The pohcies of the Soviet Coininunist party intheeiffly 
post-war years were distinguished by renewed regimentation 
of intellectual life, reconstruction and expansion of the 
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Communist parly apparaum. 

The regirnmtation of intellectual life included both 
severp treatment of returnf?d laborers and prisoners of war, all 
of w^hom wert* regarded as having collaborateci to one degree 
or another, and the effort to isolate these returnees frorn 
contact with the rest of the population. Such policies seemed 
to aim, at least in part, at preventing them from spreading 
their imprc^ssions of the outside world. The regimentation in 
cultural life was doniinated by the familiaj theme of par- 
tisanship-^the demand that all vvorks of scholarBhip, litera- 
ture, and art be pDlitically orit?nted to serve the purposes of 
the party, which laid dowti the offiuiai line in every field of 
intellectual and artistic activity. Cultural policies also in- 
cluded a strong element of anti-VVesternism, which has led 
one eomnientator to describe the tone of Soviet intellectual 
diseourHC during these years ai an anti4Vest symphony rising 
in a powerful creHcendo. Leaders in Soviet intellectual and 
cultural life enclurCHl severe regiinentation of literature; heavy 
censorship of films and'^discrediting of producers whose 
works proved politically unaceeptahie; eKtengive rewriting of 
history and disciplining of historians and philosophers; a 
large-scale intervention in the sciences, especially in favor of 
iVIichurinist genetics as elaborated by the infamous Trofim 
Lysenko: and even the personal intervention of Stalin in the 
Reld of linguiHties, Many svriters and scholars suffered public 
hurnihation, while others suffBred the loss of positions and 
iiiconies hecause of attacks by the Party, 

Indu.strial reuonstruction and expansion concentrated 
initially on the repair of the war's destructiori. It also rapidly 
developed into a program of induHtrial eKpansiori which, 
between the end of the war and the death of Stalin in 1953, 
doubled the procluetion of the major products of heavy 
industry and achieved much rnodernization of old industrial 
ecjuipment and the adchtion of attngether new hidustries to 
the Soviet industrial establishment, The labor policies ^ere 
similar to those of the 1930s, with low wages, long hours^ 
and nunimul attention to the general welfare of the worker, 
111 agriculture, there was a discouragingly slow restoration of 
productive capacity. The per capita production as late as 
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1952 reniaiiied below that of the pre^'war years. Use of the 
*Mink'' system, which employed cooperative family labor aiid 
incentives of individual profit to increase production, was 
vridespread in the early postwar years. However, a sharp 
attack on the ^'links'' in 1950 heralded the introducticii of a 
policy of rapid amalgamation of kolkhozes, a policy which 
steadily reduced the number of collective farnis as it in- 
creased their size, 

Duririg the wartime occupation of the western 
bDrderlaiids of the Soviet Union, the Germans werestrtick by 
the lack of leaders among the national minorities. The cir- 
cumstances were doubtless due to the thorough piirge of 
nationalists, both non-communist and commujiist^ and to the 
€Ktensive purge of the intelligentsia of these temtories during 
the 1930s. The Soviet nationalities policy introduced a nnajor 
propaganda campaign after the war against the nationalisin of 
the Tiunority nationalities (even as Russian nationalisni was 
naunted without inhibition). This campaign sought simul- 
taneously to discredit the West as an attractive ^teniative to 
ties with Russia and to advance even beyond the purges in 
intellectual hfe aitiong the minorities during the 1930s, 
Clearly^ the Party regarded minority nationalisnn as a con- 
tinuing problem and was not going to leave it unattended- 
Moreover the necessity of fighting with guerilla forces in the 
Baltic states and the western Ukraine for a long period after 
the war indicated that the newly acquired territories had to 
be forcibly compelled to accept Soviet rule. 

The membership of the Party grew rapidly in the postwar 
years. Having fallen from 3.5 to 1,9 milUon members during 
the years of the purges, the Party grew to 4 million by the 
time of the war. In spite of heavy losses durimg the w^, still 
heavier recruitment raised the total membership to some 6 
million by 1945, and a rapid growth continued afterwards^ 
bringing the niembership up to 7 million within a few years. 
Stalin was exalted after the war as ''father, peat leader and 
teacher of genius*' and was in all respects the unchallenged 
master of the Party organisation. The leadership had re- 
mained stable since the Eighteenth Congress of the party in 
1939, Ho^^ever, there were signs of a struggle among the 
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secorid echelon leaders in 1946-48. During the Nineteenth 
Party Congress, as well as afterwards, Stalin was evidently 
preparing a new purge of the top level leaders; he expanded 
the mme of the politburo from eleven members to twenty-five 
in the new presidiunn, and he prepared a campaign of propa- 
ganda which cast doubt upon the quality of leadership of key 
figures in the Farty. By the time ,of the announcement of the 
'^Doctors' Plot'' on January 13, 1953, Georgi Malenkov, 
Lavrenti Beria, Nikita Khrushchev^ and Vyacheslav Molotov 
knew that the fierce winds of purge had begun again to blow. 
Only the death of Stalin, mder very mysteiious 
circunistances in March, 19B3, pievented the purge from 
going full course. It was follovved proinptly by the reduction 
of the presidium to a smaller size and the restoration of the 
power of the old guard leaders of the politburo. Thus, the 
Stalin era ended as it had begun — in an atmosphere of con-' 
spiracy. 

In foreign affairs, also, the Stalin era held important 
decisions for the Soviet Union, the end of 1927, the 
Cornintem abandoned the policy of ''united front,'- hailing 
the advent of a new era of n^volutionary opportunities. 
Within two years, the prophecy seemed amply fulfilled m the 
Great Depression laid its heavy hand upon the world 
ecoLoniy, opening an era of political turmoil. For the Soviet 
leadership, the chief focus of attention, as in 1918, was 
Germany. Germany had been the pivot of Soviet diplomacy 
during the i920s, the centra! factor in an alliance against the 
Versailles powers. But Germany appealed to be drifting 
toward reconciliation with her former enemies; moreover, 
Gertxiany was hit harder than any of the major industrial 
powers by the Depression, her people suffering severe 
economic dislocation and niassive unemployment for the 
secord time in decade. Hence, the German communists 
were ordered 1^ abandon their ^'united front" with the 
socialists; the ally of the 1920s becaine the enemy in a period 
of political offensive which aimed to destroy not only the 
power of the German socialists, but the Weimar Republic as 
welL 

The Soviet leaders miscalculated terribly the nature of 
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fascism and of Adoli Hitler, They callously worked for the 
overthrow of the republic and unwittingly contributed 
heavily to the viutory of a totalitarian political power which 
soon threatened the peace of Europe and the security of the 
Soviet Union. Coinbined with the growing threat of Japan in 
the anti-Comintern pact of 1936^ the danger was formidable 
indeed. In 1934, the -'united front'* tactic was rehabilitated, 
the communist parties abroad being urged to align themselves 
with parties of the left and center favorable to collaboration 
with the Soviet Union and the containment of Gernian and 
Japanese aggression. The tests of this policy were several, but 
the most crucial wm the German challenge to Czechoslovakia 
in the summer of 1938, The Soviets were excluded from the 
Munich negotiations which surrendered that country's 
western teriitDries to f litlcr and rendered it defenseless when 
he chose to devour it entirely the following spring. Hence- 
forth, Soviet policy uonccntratud on an understanding with 
Hitler, which vvasaehieved on August 23, 1939. By the ternis 
of that agreenient, the Soviets and the Germans divided their 
spheres of infliienue in Easterri Europe, by definition 
covering the Baltic states, Poland, and Bessarabia. 

Freed from the fear of a two-front war. Hitler launched 
his campaign against Poland at the beginning of September, 
1939, dividing that country as agreed after the Soviet inva- 
sion a half month later. The Soviets consolidated their 
control over Estonia^ Latvia, and Lithuania with little trouble 
during the following months, and Rumania, under both 
German and Soviet pressure, surrendered Bessarabia without 
serious protest. But little Finland resisted stoutly, fighting 
heroically in defense of its land and its independence, and 
casting grave doubts upon the nmilitary effectiveness of the 
Red Army. Moreover, Hitler's lightning victories in the Low 
Countries and France the following spring, the eviction of 
British forces from the Continent, and his conquest of 
Denmark and Norway left the Soviet Union alone on the 
Continent to face the Nazi Juggernaut, During the few 
months of Aineasy peace that remained. Hitler moved relent- 
lessly eastward, consolidating his conquered territories and 
his alH^nces, and forcing Yugoslavia and Greece into sub- 
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mission. By the spring of 1941, his armies stood poised on 
the Soviet frontier, On June 22, he launched a powerful 
three-pronged attack which within a few short months had 
advanced to the gates of Moscow and Leningrad and seemed 
destined to bring Eussia to her knees. 

From tht Na^£-Soviet Pact to the German invasion, 
cornmunist parties abroad had attacked Britain and France as 
the enemies of peace. With the German attacks the line 
shifted abrupfclyj and the world-wide communist propaganda 
apparatus directed its venom toward Germany, meanwhile 
praising the democracies with whom an alliance was now 
forged. Soviet diplomacy, in the hour of national peril, could 
adopt only the supplicant^s role. Once the tide of war had 
turned at Stalinpad early in 1943, Stalin adopted a more 
rigid posture toward his American and British allies, pressing 
hard for every possible postwar political advantage for 
coinmunism and tot the Soviet Union. The very nature of 
Germany's suicidal |amble for total power in Europe assured 
him of ample oppoitunitiea. The objective of unconditional 
surrender endorsed at Casabla_nca promised the total destruc- 
tion of German power, the major power on the Continent 
since 1871. Unchecked by Germany, and with the Soviet 
Army in oceupatioKi of much of the area of Eastern and 
Central Europe, Stalin would be free to manipulate the 
iovitable postwar political and social dislocation to his ad- 
vantage. The guidini purpose of Soviet diplomacy, therefore, 
was to strengthen communist forces in the area. One means 
was encouragement of comniunist'led resistance movements ^ 
as in Yugoslavia. Another was the sponsorship of com- 
munist-dominated ©Kile governments to replace those which 
had sought exile in the West, as in the case of Poland. The 
Teheran ConEerence in December, 1943^ found Roosevelt 
and Churchill prepared to accede to most of Stalin-s demands 
on Eastern Europe^ largely, as Churchill has noted, out of a 
mistaken estimate of Stalin *s postwar intentions. At Yalta, in 
FelDruary, 1945, Roosevelt sought Stalin's early entry into 
the conflict against Japan, offering incentives which paved 
the way for the postwar Soviet role in Korea and China. 
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Soviet relations wtth the Western powers had deteriorated' 
badly even before the ©ad of the weTj the thorny issue of 
Poland being the forerwost cause. In the aftermath of the war, 
as the Soviets proceeded, with the systematic preparation for 
communist takeovers throughout Eastern Europe and ob- 
structed efforts at coUabOration in Germany and Austria, the 
alliance foundered, $mng way in 194849, in the tenie 
climax of the Berlin Blaokade, to the era which came to be 
known as the Cold War, When, in 1947, America proclaimed 
the Truman Doctrine ini response to Soviet pressures on 
Greece and Turkey, the Soviets turned to rapid and complete 
consolidation of comipanist power in Eastern Europe, a 
process completed with the communist coup in Czecho- 
slovakia in February J. 1948. The new communist offeniive 
was world-wide, comrrtuniist parties throughout Europe and 
Asia launching offenriv%s against former allies, whether 
^^^ffi^yW^'ttttidnalte* in a series of insurrections which 
spread from Malaya to Vmnce. 

In Europe, the n«w offensives merely served complete 
systems of control loog in the making. In Asia, the most 
spectacular achievement was the Chinese Revolution, which, 
by the end of 1949, had consolidated control over mainland 
China. A climax and ^rogerous misualculation occurred in 
Korea, where the launchirig of a direct military offensive for 
taking over the south y^m met by a United Nations military 
effort initiated by tht United States, The conflict led 
eventually to a stalemate. The years of the Korean Conflict 
marked the climax of the Cold War. From the Soviet view- 
point, these were year$ of frustration. Checked in Berlin and 
Korea, the communist offensive had come to a halt. Indeed, 
there were clear signs in the last months before Stalin-s death 
that the era of offensim was about to be brought to an end 
with the initiation of y^t another era of ''united front'' or an 
appropriate equivalent. 

E. fh^ Post^StaUn Era 

Four major aspeota of Soviet life since Stalin can be 
singled out for special iitt^antion: the trend in leadership; the 
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pfoblem of relations with the iatelUte states of Eastern 
Europe and with China; the problem of maintaining control 
in Intellectual life; and the problem of industry and agri- 
CMEure. 

The new leaders talked a peat deal of coUegial leadership 
in the early years after Stalin's death. However^ Beria was 
removed from his position as the head of the NKVD and shot 
m #arly as the summer of 1953. Subsequently^ the key roles 
WW- played by Malenkov as premier and Khrushchev as first 
secretary of the Communist party, A disapeement centered 
on the question of heavy industry versus consumer goods 
soo^ developed between them. Malenkov was removed as 
pramier at the beginning of 1955. Khrushchev then vigor- 
0UB\y asserted his own initiative in government policy in the 
iuc^eeding year and a half ^ a period which reached a climaK 
at the Twentieth Conpess with the famous secret speech 
about Stalin. The congress further relaxed controls over 
doit^estlc intellectual life and the satellite states, contributing 
mwh to the thaw of 1956 and to the rebellions in Eastern 
Europe in the autumn of 1956. Khrushchev's policies thus 
contributed substantially to the creation of a very dangerous 
palitical predicament. It was mainly for this reason that he 
tm&d resistance in the presidium by the spring of 1957, 
Behind the announcement of the expulsion of Malenkov, 
MolotoVj and La^ar Kaganovich from the presidium in July, 
i957j and their public denunciation as the anti-Party group, 
lay important events. When faced with a demand for his 
ra$i|nation from a majority of the presidium, Khrushchev 
pitted the Party Central Committee against the preiidium and 
mW^ged to reverse this decision of the presidium majority. 
ftom 1957 onward, Khrushchev's leadership of the Party 
sa^med very powerfuL However^ the discussions at the 
pl^j^ary sessions of the Party Central Committee were fre- 
qmewtly stormy and critical of Khrushchev's policies. The 
perennial agricultural problem was especially difficulty and 
efterts to hide failures in this field were unsuccessfuL 

Betwean 1962 and 19645 opposition to Khrushchev-s 
ka^d^rship gained strength; this resulted from a dissatisfaction 
with his adventurist foreign policy^ especially the handling of 
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the Cuban crisis in 1962; his often hastily conceived and 
implemented industrial policies; and his a|lficultural policy, 
which, in 1963-64, reached a period of such extreme short- 
ages that grain had to be imported from the United States 
and Canada. In October, 1964, Khrushchev's opponents 
emulated his performance of 1957, appealing to the Central 
Committee to secure his removal from offtce, As has been 
frequently noted, the most obvious feature the new leader- 
ship of Leonid Brezhnev and A. N. Kosy|»n is its colorless- 
ness. Brezhnez occupies the position ftom which both 
Khrushchev and Stalin built their power. He is first secretary 
of the Party, as well as head of the bureau of the Russian 
Soviet Federated Socialist Republic and * member of the 
presidium of the Supreme Soviet. Kosygin is chairman of the 
Council of Ministers. Behind the colorless fftcade which they 
provide, there have been important changee occurring within 
the Soviet Union. 

The problem of the Soviet relationship with the satellite 
states thrust itself forward aggressively affcw Stalin's death. 
The revolts in East Germany and in Czechoslovakia during 
1953 gave some warning of the explosiveness of the pent-up 
forces there. The response of the new Sovift leadership was a 
policy of concessions which reached a climax in 19B6. 
Khrushchev's secret speech, indicating among other things 
the despotic and irrational way in which Stalin had directed 
the affairs of the East European communist parties, contri- 
buted much to accelerating the thaw in Kastem Euorpe, as 
did the developing ferment in intellectual life, particularly in 
Poland and Hungary. The efforts by the Soviets to slow the 
march of events in Poland In the summer of 1956 brought 
forth a vigorous response from the Polish party. Only by 
concessions to the independence of Polish leaders could the 
Soviets achieve control of a developing revolution in Poland, 
Nothing, it seemed, could contain the sitttwtion in Hungary. 
The October demonstrations in Budapeal; broke into open 
rebellion; efforts to pacify the rebels led to replacement of 
the party dictatorship by a coalition goverrjwent, promises of 
restoration of democracy, and, finally, » Hungarian with- 
drawal from the Warsaw Pact and a proclamation of neu- 
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Lraliiy. Oiily by ilvviHlvv military aciUon was iho Hoviot 
govornmont able to rostoro communiKt control in fluiipry 
and gain control of th«» rovolutionary rorniont which might 
ciuic'kly H})road to thi* wholn HntclHU* (^npire. 

In tho aftcrniath of Hungary, tho KovjtH loadciH ^-ought to 
rebiiild Ihi^ uiuty of K^^l Kuropean cnnnnunisnK but it wu.^ 
clear that tlic kind of unity of tho StaHn era could never be 
ro|)rodu(*od . \'\n a few yoarn, a relative calm prevailed ; 
Mungary wan engagtM:! in efforts at recovery from tliC 
destruction and dcinoralization of the n»volutiun; and in 
Poland, WladyBlaw Gomulka Hought to contain the i)reNHurr'H 
for ehang(^ and maintain commnnisi rule. For all of th(^ l^^aKt 
Kuropean communist k^aders, Ihnigary was a frightening 
evidence of the depth of popular hostility toward their 
r^*ginicH and of the posHibilities for outricht anti^'ommunist 
revolutionB when this force was unleaBhed, ThUB, the late 
19b()s and early 1960b wore an era of relative calm. Beneath 
that calm, however, new preHHUres were developing. 

Much of the disBatis faction with communist rule in 
Kastern Europe in the early 1960b centered on the failure of 
economic polieieB and the relative economic stagnation. 
Pressures for more exp ; mental policies and for revision of 
hallowed communist ecpnomic dogmas were strong, coming 
to the Burface most vigorously in Rumania during and after 
1966. Similar pre.ssures developed in Czechoslovakia in 1967, 
leading to innovations in economic policy and to demandB 
for greater political freedom which carried with them much 
of the vigor and scope of similar demands heard in Hungary 
in 1956. In both Rumania and CzechoBlovakia, the impreBsive 
factor was that the new leadership was calling for an in- 
dependent national communiBm of the MarBhall Tito variety 
in YugOBlavia, rejecting the Soviet model of economic or- 
ganization and the Soviet **road to socialiBm." These basic 
ways were deelared inappropriate to national needs or simply 
economicaliy unproductive. Equally impresBive was the vigor 
with which the leadership sought a renewal of ties with 
Western Europe, making trade agreements, seeking broader 
and freer cultural ties, and reaffirming a basic unity with the 
European community from which they had been detached 
after 1947. 
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I'lip n»lalit)nHlii[) willi (Ihina proviMl an incTcHiHinKly 
truiil}|t»d ono IVom 1951) cinward. Tho Hoviet U»adtirHhip made 
ovrry tdTort to troncoal tlu» dn^puto until I9(5^{, whnn it iHsund 
a suri(»s of n'H[)OiiH(»K to CtiitiOHt' (jharf^cH optMily acknow- 
ledging ihv HcrioiisnoHs of th<» rift. On tlu* Cliinese sidn, 
iu^^aiiwiuU% ilu' position had diivol(j))rd that lliv Hiiyivl Uniun 
had aliandoncMj revolutionary cuniinuni^im, luul becomo 
revi:^iuniHt, and had tu ht* dinphu'ed from lin loadorship of tlu* 
world Communist niovf*nH»nt, VVorse Htill, from the Soviet 
viewpoint, was tliu frecjuontly ropnated charf^e that the Soviet 
Uniun had formed a bine with the United States, dividing the 
wf>rlfi Into two HphereB of influoneo. Since the Chinese 
accompanied thcHe charges with clainiH to Soviet territory 
and with essentially racint appeals uf^ainHt tlie Soviet Union m 
a white European imperialist power, there Heenied little 
chance of cloning the breach. 

Thu^, the unity of the communiHt world in the Stalin era 
had, by the mid-1960s, been replaced by an open leadership 
struggle between the Soviet Union and China, increasing 
separation of the Soviet Union from the states of Eastern 
Hlurope, and a vigorous independence of Soviet tutelage on 
the part of communist parties abroad. The impact of these 
changes in a world charged with a new wave of political 
radiealiHm remained to be seen, 

The probleni of (cultural thaw has been one of the most 
challenging for the Soviet leaders in the post=Stalin era. The 
process began very soon after the death of Stalin, especially 
in belletristie literature. There was criticism of the bad 
quality of much of the postwar literature and a rehabilitation 
of literary figures of the pa.st such as Isaac Babel, Yu Olesha, 
Michael Zoshchenko, and Anna Akhmatova. Even Feodor 
Dostoevsky was eventually rehabilitated. A much wider raiige 
of literature became -available to the Soviet reading public, 
and tentative criticisms of tlie doctrine of socialist realism 
appeared. Hitherto forbidden themes, such as the evils of 
bureaucratic government and, more sensitive, life in the 
prison camps of the Stalin era, came forth in literature. 
Prominent, literary figures such as Ilya Ehrenberg were able to 
publish literary memoirs detailing some of the evils of the 
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Htalin t*ra*H repression in litc^niture. Criticism of past poIicjttH 
of iiitellotaual r<»gim(uiUiiiun wan applied also in his- 
toriography, eeonomics. soeiolo^y, jurinpruduncre, psyehoU 
(jgy, and th(* H(4eiKu*s. Rofiiuved were the muBl unaLLrautive 
featureH of eonirol in Uk? HcneneeH, In eluding the pre- 
i*rnintuu:u ol L>-> nliu m ilio I'lolil of ginujlici*; the uKjre 
irral'onal Party dieta on seifMitific queHtions, notably the 
prohil)itian af^ainst All)erl > :^nst<.*in's theory of relativity, 
were withdrawn, The prohlt^m constantly faeuig the Party 
leaderKhip was that of where and how to set the limits to 
intelleetual ferment, The early stages of thc^ thaw were 
marked by great uneertainty and attaek and eonnter-attaek. 
The agreement to publish Doctor Zhivago by Borin Pasternak 
in 1956 indicated something of the eon fusion in literary 
eenBorship. The revolutionary events of 1956, in which the 
F^aHt European intelleetuals played ho prominent a role, were 
followed by drastic measures of intelleetual rei?resRion, not 
only in the Kast Fluropean states, but also in the Soviet 
Union > 

Yet, the thaw in Soviet intelleetual and cultural life 
continued, albeit with frequent setbacks and often bitter 
debates between party ideologues and leaders of the literary 
aud artistic community. The encouragement of measures of 
de-Stalinization by Khrushchev provided a pretext for 
publication of works Bharply critical of the Stalin era, such as 
Alexander Solzhenitsyn's One Day in the Life of Ivan 
Denimuich, the now famous story of a day in the life of a 
labor camp inmate, a story for whose particulars Solzhenit- 
syn could draw on his own experience. But soon the Party 
leadership complained of a flood of similar manuscripts, 
charging, mther revealingly, that some writers were using the 
pretext of de=Stalinization as a cover for more basic criticism 
of commuaisin and of the Soviet Union. Similar ideological 
counter-attacks were launched against works appearing in 
other fields of intellectual and cultural life^ all of them 
evidence that the Party found itself trying to stem the tide of 
intellectual ferment which would, given the opportunity, 
sweep away the structures of communist orthodoxy. For 
those who sought to bypass the censorship and sent their 
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wurks abroacU tlic prnaltii'H werf' scwero, m the trial of Yuli 
l)anH^] aiid \ndrei Sinyavsky dcunonHtnited, The frequency 
of trials of writ«rH in 1966-67 wan ovidoncG both that the 
roiiiU?iit cojitiniU'd aiid that tho loadorship waB d^^toniiined to 
cnntrol it, 

111 aKncullural puiic^y, thu KhrLmliciiov i^ra apcMUal with an 
effort to openly aeknowledge th(? neriousnefiH of the agri- 
cultural situation inlieritud from the Stalin era. Thin way done 
in Sep tern bf.^r, 1958. SubHequently, the main approaeh to the 
problem of grain shortage, the key problem of Soviet agri- 
cultures waB the aggressive effort to develop the arid -free 
landH of Sii)eria and Central Asia. Between 19B8 and I960, 
this agricultural program wan the keynote of Soviet agri- 
cultural experimentation, though its successes were severely 
limited. The unsatisfactory results of the program could not 
be indefinitely coricealed; indeed, in 1959 and I960, they 
became the object of troubleBOme scrutiny by the plenary 
sessions of the Party Central Committee. The policy of 
amalgamating the collectives continued during this period, 
following the pattern sot in 1950. This amalgamation contri- 
buted nothing to the solution of production problems, how- 
ever. Meanwhile, the general situation of Soviet agriculture 
continued to be highly unsatisfactory. 

It was not until the autumn of 1963 that the seriousness 
of the situation was again openly acknowledged, A plan was 
announced to shift course completely and concentrate on 
more intensive cultivation of the best land areas of the 
country J with particular attention to the use of chemical 
fertilizers and further mechanization , especially in small 
terming operations. The new agricultural policy wm slow to 
be introduced, but it was accompanied by heavy shifts of 
investments to agriculture, a long-neglected sector of the 
econom.y, and by a steady rise in agricultural production > By 
the 1967 harvest, it appeared that the situation had been 
sufficiently remedied, A repetition of the crisis of 1963 was 
unlikely. Still, the Soviet Union was b very long distance 
from development of the modern agricultural economy that 
underlay the affluence of the United States, Moreover, the 
improvements following 1963 had been gained, like so many 
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improvpnHMilH in the ])ast, by Uui Hac'rifit'O of tho colluetiv(' 
printMpal, l_)y a virtual aljandoninunt of the program of 
ioincKlf'Hn^' voUvvtivo farniH into Htate farmfu and by largo 
con<.:eHHi()iis to indivuiual inctuitivf* for f^rnalcn procli'dion 
both on private plots and on coUoctivo and statn lands. ThoHo 
contH^HsioHH vven* diHtaHU'fui iiul oiiiy idp(jk)gicully ^ but 
uconomirajly an woll, for they inevitably diverted reKOureeH 
from indLiHtrial invuHtnunit. 

InduHtrially, the* advanee of th<^ Soviet Union ninue 1953 
in total iHoduetion continued to l)e inipreHHive through the 
early 1960h, However, there were aignB in the late 1950s of a 
slowing down of the vale of indUHtrial growth and of certain 
very painful problems, Among the latter was the continued 
low level of productive effieiency. Another wa^ the lack of 
cievelopment of many of the mor^^ modern branches of 
industry, the retardation, particularly, of the chemical and 
asHociated plastics inciustries. Still another was the need for 
modernization of many branches of industry with the transi- 
tion to more modern metbfKis of powe^ production, traction, 
etc. The problem of labor Hhortage laced the Soviet leaders 
for the first time in their history, and once again the 
challenge of Western supremacy in technical modernization 
became, as in the era of the early Plans, a dominant feature 
of Soviet discussions of industrial needs. Finally, the rate of 
p'owth in the early 1960s had fallen behind that of some of 
the more advanced industrial states. The combination of a 
retarded agriculture and a low agricultural product with an 
industry facing labor shortages, low efficiency., and the need 
for tochnical modernization presented the Soviet leaders with 
a grave complex of economic difficulties. 

Among the mt5st pressing and controversial problems was 
that of industrial organization. From 1962 onward, a small 
poup of Soviet economists had suggested the introduction of 
profit motivation into management. Often referred to by the 
name of one of the foremost proponents, Professor Evsei 
Liberman of the Khtukov Engineering aiid Economics Insti- 
tute, the scheme was introduced experimentally on a small 
scale, but has not yet led to major modifications of Soviet 
industrial organization. 
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'Vo (waluatc coniprehunHivuiy i\w extent of changes in thu 
post-Stalin era, one ought to note the continued expannion of 
indUBtrial power with emphaHiH upon military power, the 
effortH Lo in en* use agrieullural production, and Uie eon- 
tinuinf^ efforts to transform the inHtitutionat Htruetiire and 
men tali ty ol Hoviet sot:iety alter a eommuiust pattern, 

r,a'ty eontrolH wi^re U^sh eonHpicuiyUH and inhibiting in 
cuiUnai life than under Htalin. The eoerciori of the individual 
Soviet citizen had been subHtantially relaxed, espeeially in its 
legal forms. There was more uontact w^ith the outside v^orld, 
and there' were steady improvenients in a still veiy modest 
standarfl ^f living, Thus, froiTi the viewpoint of the individual 
Soviet citizen, the post^Stalin era represented a period of 
substantial changes. For the government, it continued to 
produce a range of exceedingly complex and difficult prob- 
lems. 

In external affairs, the most significant development was 
the disintegration of the unity of the Communist camp, the 
greater ind^*pendenc!e of tlie East European parties and of 
parties outside the orbit, and the direct conflict between the 
Soviet and Chinese parties. The VietnameHC v^ar notwith- 
standing, there appeared tc be a steady broadening both of 
contacts and of agreements between the Soviet Union and 
the United States, though the rapid broadening of the arena 
of Soviet diplomatic and military activity into the Mediter- 
ranean, the Caribbean, and elsewhere ereated new potentials 
for serious ccnflict, as the 1962 Cuban missile crisis 
illustrated. 
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WORLD COMMUNISM 

fly Milomd M Drarhkouitah 

Tho huiXr Lonii' of wurld iicJtnn.iitniHin may Lhj .sLudiod 
from maiiy anglt's^histontuil, ductrinal, organi:^ationaI, etc. 
The iinglv of observations to bo umd in this eHsay-HUrvoy is 
cross-Heotiona! in the nense that it will explore, historieally, 
the interaction luMween the ductrine of Karl Marx (including 
iho multiple Interpretation!^ of that doctrine by Marx's 
foUower^) and the internaLional communist movement, with 
their nmeteenth century antecodfnits, but with emphasis on 
tht* {*vent^4 in our century. 

A. Ambiguities of Nineteenth Centuiy Marxism 

To begm with, one nhould keep in mind that there 
existed a basic difference between Marxism and other 
-socialist and nonsociahst revolutionary movements which 
either preceded Marx's own thought and action, or were their 
contemporaries. The key element of this difference is the fact 
that Marx inaugurated the so-called ''scientific socialism," 
i.e., he asserted that the total transformation of human 
society from its capitaUst bondage into a new social '^^t 
freedom was scientifically necessary, independent from 
ethical considerations and human will, because inscribed in 
the impersonal historical process itself. In the speech 
Priedrich Engels delivered on March 17, 1883, at the grave- 
sif^e of Karl Marx, he said that *'just as Darwin discovered the 
law of the development of organic nature, so Marx discovered 
the law of development of human history." To be a Marxist, 
therefore, means that one posHesses, or believes to possess, 
the key toward understanding the unfolding of human 
history. 

In spite of the postulate that Marxism is ''social physics," 
there existed in Marx's own personality, as well as in his 
tea(*hing and action, a basic ambiguity which had played a 
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capital role in tliu MarxiHt revolutionary movement. This 
ambiguity wm the result of the coexistence of two mutually 
inciompatihle elennents in Marxism: its '^economic deter- 
minism'' and its ''revolutionary voluntarism.'* The former 
corroHponded to the Marxist affirniation that the degree of 
economic development attained by a given people, or during 
a given epoch, forms the foundation, the base, of their social 
and political order vvith everything else (the state institutions, 
the legal conceptions, the ideas on religion, etc.) being the 
reflection of these hardrock, economic, determining factors. 
The inriplication of this view was that since human relation* 
bhips were predetermined by their economic roots, men 
could not at their own will make or unmake what existed 
beyond their realm of influence. In his Preface to a Contrh 
billion to the Critique of Political Economy, written in 
London in January, 1869, Marx was explicit: *'No social 
order ever perishes before all the productive forces for which 
there is room in it have developed; and new, higher relations 
of production never appear before the material conditions of 
their existence have matured in the womb of the old society 
itself/' In other words, socialism will come on the stage of 
history only when capitalism has reached its highest point of 
development. 

On the other hand^ Marx, by his temperament and con- 
victions, was a fiery revolutionary who believed that his task 
was not simply to describe these impersonal laws of historical 
process and to wait for their maturation, but also to con- 
tribute nersonally to the destruction of the bourgeois- 
capitalist social and economic order which he loathed. In this 
connection, as particulariy visible in his private 
correspondence, he believed in the revolution as the result of 
human actions, irrespective of the ripeness of objective con- 
ditions for the revolution. This distinction between objective 
ripeness and subjective revolutionary will become in the 
twentieth century the crucial element, not only of dispute 
among the Marxists, but of a split in the Marxist movement. 
Moreover, historical record of our century has shown that-- 
contrary to the economic determinism of the ''science" of 
i\l;irxism--the less a country was (and is) economically and 
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sucially developed, the more itn n^volutionary voluntariHts 
had (and have) a chance to HQim pov^er and proclaim tho 
advent of socinlism. 

Marxist ambiguities do not end here, however. Marx ; 
own vision of the replacement of capitalism by sociali^^m was 
the result of hi^ belief that socialism (and communism in its 
wake) would not simply destroy the capitalist modes oi 
production and the inequities of bourgeois society, but 
would, in fact, represent a progressive, qualitative step in 
human destiny, encompassing the best features of the 
bourgeois-capitalist society while eliminating its negative, 
explolLaUve bide. At (h*^ same time, however, by the violence 
of his attacks against the existing order and his emphasis on 
the absolutely necessary revolutionary upheaval, Marx had 
encouraged the aspirations of those who believed that 
socialism and communism should be built only after total 
destruction and elimination of all the features of the 
bourgeoi.s society. Here again, Marx had left an ambiguous 
legacy which in this century meant that persons and move- 
ments claiming his politicil heritage came to irreconcilably 
opposite views and policies. 

Finally, Marx has been, above everything else, a student 
and a critic of capitalist society, and ho has not left any 
blueprint for a future socialist society = This also explains, as 
will be seen, why the communist parties which have seized 
power in several countries during the twentieth century 
would not profit from Marx's teaching in their own efforts to 
build socialism. In this connection, MarKism was and remains 
an effective tool of critique and struggle against capitalism, 
but it helped very little in building a new, socialist humanity, 
about which Marx dreamed but wrote only in very vague 
terms. All the communist rulers in this century have had to 
build their own realities which, in spite of claims of Marxist 
orthodoxy, have varied considerably from each other. And 
the international communist movement itself, while paying 
lip service to its founding father, has evolved through the last 
five and a half decades in ways barely compatible with Marx's 
own ideas and prescriptions. 




All the prececUng remarks HUggest that, in the sections 
which follow, the world (•ommuniBt movement will not be 
observod m Homething unfolding according to the rules of a 
E€ientific noceHBity, but as a movement inspired by an 
oxf!t>ptionally idfted student of history and an impaBsioned 
revolutionary/ Marx'B legacy has been interpreted in varie^ 
gated and often mutually excluRive ways by other im^ 
passioned rpvolutionaries who have called themselves '-Marx^ 
ists*^ and who only incidentally profited by and followed 
the toachingH of a typically nineteenth century doctrine, 

B. Marx and the First Intcrnationai (1864-1876) 

Since the revolution was for Marx '*the driving force of 
history/* it was of utmost importance for him--and his 
followers--to devise the most appropriate instrument of its 
implementation. Here again, both in theory and in practice, 
Marx was not of one mind. He had been a member of small, 
revolutionary sects which he later abandoned and criticised 
in favor of a different concept of mass workers* parties. 
Likewise,, he had been a believer in "permanent revolution/' 
telescoping, so to speak, the bourgeois and proletarian 
revolutions; but he had also admitted the possibility of a 
longer lasting evolution of political systems, including the 
establishment of communism by peaceful means in some 
countries (such as the United States, England, and Holland). 
This discrepancy between Marx the revolutionary and Marx 
the gradualist was particularly visible and significant in the 
ideological orientation and political leadership he and his 
friend Engels gave to an emerging international organization 
in 1864. 

On September 28 of that year, at a meeting m London 
attended by representatives of various workers' and socialist 
poups from England and the continent, the International 
Workingmen's Association (IWA) was established. His- 
torically known as the First International, it was a hetero- 
geneous organization, both in ideas and in participants, yet 
one of its primary aims was to protect p^ngUsh trade unio 
against the import of foreign labor. At least on the surface, 
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this comploxity Was ovorcoino by the fact that everybody 
accepted a common pro^^ram drafted by Karl Marx, who 
came out from a political isolation of several years and 
decided to take an active part in the new association, 
believing that it finally repres(Mitofl a genuiiii^ iiu}vemeni nf 
the working class ^ 

Since Marx was not the founder but the invited forniih 
la tor of ideas for the new organization, he was anxious to 
avoid any ideological exclusivism and organization along 
sectarian lines. Several years later, in 1872, he wrote that the 
IWA was conceived as -'the real and militant organization of 
the proletarian clans in all countries linked together in their 
common struggle against the capiLalists/' This basic idea of 
what the IWA should be was expressed in the association 'k 
general rules, which Marx drafted. It was said there that '*the 
emancipation of the working classes must be conquered by 
the working classes themselves,'' that the aim of the struggle 
of the proletariat should be '*the 4ition of all class rule,'' 
and that the conquest of politcal power was *'the great duty 
of the proletariat/' Initiallyj at leasts and in spite of the 
establishment of a general council serving as an international 
coordinating agency among the different national and local 
groups of the IWA, the association was loosely organized, and 
each of its sections had the right to preserve full autonomy. 
Only in 1871, at a London conference of the general council, 
were its powers extended in order to achieve greater cen- 
tralization and limit the independence of national and local 
sections. But this was done more because of internal conflicts 
within the IWA than because of a change in principles. 

The First International never became a mass organization, 
and from the outset it suffered from internal feuds. The most 
significant was the conflict between the followers of Marx 
and the followers of two anarchist political figures, the 
Frenchman Pierre-Joseph Proudhon, and the Russian Mikhail 
Bakunin, The anarchists accepted Marx's critique of 
capitalism, but opposed his views on the methods of anti- 
capitalist struggle as well as his concepts cf the state. Since, 
for the anarchists, every authority was an enemy and, since 
they rejected all the institutions of the bourgeois society, 
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they were against partieipation in political and parliamentary 
proeoHseH of any kind, favoring a direct and total struggle for 
the deHtruction of ('apitaliNm and its ^placement by 
conipletely free, feduraLcd communities on both the domestic 
and interna tin rial h'v('ls. 

Bakunin, in particular, was an implacable foe of Marx; he 
t'vcn liad his own stuTet politi(:ai organization working within 
the framework of the IWA, He accused Marx of authoritarian 
methods in conducting the IWA, and he and his followers 
Btrove to capture the leadership of the association. IVIarx and 
his supporters combatteKl the anarchists at the several con- 
fesses of the IWA and managed, finally, at the Hague con- 
gi'ess in 1872, to expel Bakunin and some of his friends from 
the association. At the same occasion, the seat of the general 
council of the IWA v»as transferred from London to New 
York, a fact which represented the end of the association's 
activities. It vegetated for a few years in the United States 
and was formally disbanded at a meeting in Philadelphia in 
1876. 

Besides these internal troubles, other events contributed 
to the IWA's demise. The most important was the outbreak 
of the Franco-Prussian War, followed by the brief and tragic 
events of the Commune of Paris (March-May, 1871), which 
adversely affected the IWA's international activities. More- 
over, the British trade unions, which initially supported the 
First International^ grew progressively colder toward it and 
finally l^^st interest in its activities. Paradoxically, the 
anarchisLs and some other revolutionary groups who dis- 
agreed with Marx seemed for several years to be more active 
and influentia] than Marx and his followers, although they, 
too, could not achieve more significant political results. 

In spite of its short life span and many difficulties and 
defeats, the First International played an important role in 
the political and social history of the nineteenth century. It 
was, in a way, an indirect result of the social consequences of 
the hKlustrial Revolution and of many battles against the 
prevailing political and social conditions. The idea of or- 
ganizing the working class politically and internationally not 
only had enthusiastic adepts but left a legacy and inspiration 
even when the TW A formally disappeared. 
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C, Diiutcci MarxiBni of tlio Hocond Intornational 
(18894914) 

Two conditioiiB had to bo fuinik'd boforn a new inter- 
natioiifil sncinlist body fould br p?^ta!)liKh(Hb TIk* firnt was t\\p 
spreading of Karl Marx*H rovolutionary idoa^^; th(' ne^cond wan 
the O'HtabliHhmnnt of ^cMiuino national HorialiHt partieR 
adopting Marxism as their ideological creed. During the 
IHBOh, socialist partien of Marxist obedieneo were organised 
in practically all western European countries, and, at a 
nieetini^ in Paris in 1889, the representatives of these jmrties 
estabiished the Second International. 

From its beginnings, the new body had adopted the three 
basic giaidelines mirroring Marx's thought: the idea of 
irreconcilable class struggle as the motor force of history; the 
internationalist outlook of the proletarian struggle and or- 
ganization; and the emphasis on political organization and 
militancy. At the outset^ the anarchists had again tried to 
oppose Marxist predominance in the Second International, 
objecting particularly to its strictly political methods of 
struggle, but, at the fourth congress of the International 
(London, 1896), they were officially expelled from the new 
organization. 

The complete ideological dominance of Marxism in the 
Second International did not mean, however, that it was free 
of controversies. In fact, in practically all western European 
countries, the socialist parties were dividecl into three co- 
existing factions, On the right, there were the so-called 
''reformists/' or '^revisionists," who were following the ideas 
of the prominent German socialist, Eduard Bernstein 
(18504932), He was critical of some basic tenets of 
Marxism, believing, in particular, that socialism would be 
achieved through full democratization of society and not 
through a violent revolution for which the working classes 
were neither politically nor socially prepared. The second, 
and largest, current was that of officially orthodox Marxism, 
the leader of which was another prominent German 
theoretician of Czech origin, Karl Kautsky (18544938), who 
opposed Bernstein *s views as harmful to the revolutionary 
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movement of the proletariat. DeHpite its revolutionary 
phraseology, this current grew aecommodated to the western 
European political system which, in the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century, was significantly changing in the direc^ 
tion of deuKKTacy and social pro[zross. Finally, at the ex- 
trenic left stood pure revolutionary Marxists who believed 
that only a most determined class struggle could lead to the 
radical transformation of the existing society. The nriost 
prominent representative of this current was Rosa LuKem-^ 
burg (18704919), also a militant in the German Socialist 
party . 

During the first eleven years of its existence (during 
which time it held five congresses), the Second International 
did not have anything comparable to the neneral council of 
the First InternationaU i.e,, a central organ which would try 
to synchronize the activities of national socialist parties > Only 
in 1900, at the Paris congress, was there established a 
permanent secretariat, called the International Socialist 
Bureau. However, in spite of the secretariat's existence, the 
Second International never became an effective political 
body able to make decisions binding to its national sections. 
The congresses of the International debated important prob^ 
lems of the day, but the militant resolutions of these con- 
gresses were not and could not be internationally iniple- 
men ted. The leading party of the Second International, the 
German Social Democratic party, by far the strongest and 
best organized, was not willing to submit itself to any sort of 
genuine international discipline and did not want to assume 
anything comparable to a true revolutionary leadership. 

Two issues in particular were debated at the Second 
International's congresses. One was the problem of socialist 
^^ministerialism,'' that is, socialist participation in a pro. 
gressive bourgeois government. The issue raised profound 
controversy in socialist ranks, and a revolution on this 
subject, adopted by the Paris congress of the International, 
was ambiguous. It permitted such participation under specific 
circumstances, but stated that it could not be regarded as a 
normal way of beginning the conquest of political power. 
Even more heatedly debated was the problem of war. All 
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Marxist socialists, by doctrinal definitioni were professing 
proletarian internationalism, and socialist deputies were 
opposing in their respective parliaments the foreign and 
military policies of their governments, All socialists were, or 
professed to be, opposed to military conflicts and wars, but 
they disagreed among themselves on the ways and means of 
how to oppose a general European war most effectively, A 
militant minority wanted the International to proclaim a 
general strike in case of war. The majority, headed by the 
German socialists, did not want to accept such a policy, 
considering it unfulfillable. As a compromise, the Stuttgart 
congress of the International (1907) voted a strongly worded 
antiwar resolution, which, instead of endorsing the idea of a 
general strike in case of war, adopted an amendment of the 
left wing of the International, which stated that in case of 
wtU" the socialists should use the situation in order to ''hasten 
the downfall of capitalist class rule," 

In the final analysis, in spite of its official Marxist 
ideology and the fiery oratory at its congresses, the Second 
International was far from being able to decisively influence 
the political history of its time, Three el em en ts in particular 
explain Its limitations; the nationalist feelings permeating all 
social classes in every country; the political democratization 
and social diversification of the Western European (and 
American) society which contradicted Marxist formulas of 
simple class struggle between a handful of capitalists and a 
huge mass of exploited proletarians; and its own internal 
weaknesses which prevented it from acquiring ideological 
unity and a solid international organization able to combat 
effectively the existing political and social order. 

For all these reasons, at the outbreak of World War I, the 
Second International collapsed in the fullest sense of the 
word. The masses of people, including members of socialist 
parties, were swayed by patriotic fever, and the over- 
whelming majority of socialist leaders resolutely supported 
their national governments. Symbolically, the president of 
the Second International, Kmil Vandervelde, became a 
minister in the Belgian government. 

The Second International was thus among the victims of 
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the general collapse of European order and stability, which, 
with some rather minor disturbances, had existed since the 
end of the Napoleonic waurs. Out of the chaos of the war and 
the failure of the Second International came a fateful split in 
the international sociahst movement. This was due, in the 
aftermath of the Bolshevik victory in Russia in 1917, to the 
particularly activist interpretation of Marxism by the Bol^ 
shevik leader, Vladimir llyich Lenin. 

D. Lenin's Reorientation and Revision of Marxiim 

Lenin was one of the most important=^if not the most 
important-apolitical personalities of the twentieth century. 
Three of his essential contributions to the history of our time 
were the building of a political party of a new type; the 
engineering of the Bolshevik revolution in October, 1917; 
and the founding of the Third, or Communist, International, 
All this was done in the name of Marxism, though, in fact, in 
all these fields, Lenin partly followed the thought of Marx 
and Engels, partly innovated upon it, and largely went against 
the estabhshed grain of Western European Marxism. 

In Lenin's case, we encounter the crux of the already 
discussed ambiguities of Marxism. The central one was the 
discrepancy of Engels' and Lenin*s views with regard to the 
essential tool of the revolutionary process. In his last writing, 
a few months before his death in 1895, Engels left a sort of 
political testament in his new introduction to Marx-s study 
The Class Struggles in France, 1848-1 850. In this intrO" 
duction, Engels rejected the 1848 ''rebellion in the old style" 
and said that '*the time of surprise attacks, of revolutions 
carried through by small conscientious minorities at the head 
of unconscientious masses is past." In contrast, he stressed 
that the proletariat had at its disposal *'a new weapon and 
one of the sharpest , . . universal suffrage." He described the 
German Social Democratic party as '*the most numerous, 
most compact mass, the decisive *shock force* of the inter^ 
national proletarian army," and prophesized that, by the end 
of the nineteenth century, German socialists ''shall conquer 
the greater part of the middle strata of society, petty- 
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bourgeois and small peasants, and pow into the decisive 
power in the land before which all other powers will have to 
bow, whether they like it or not/' It is irrelevant here that 
Engels was wrong in his prophecy; the important point is that 
he expected socialist victory through the democratic use of 
universal suffrage. ^ 

Seven years later, in 1902, Lenin wrote a booklet under 
the title. What Is To Be Done?, which contradicted Engels 
without polemizing against him. Lenin explained that the 
working class by its own effort would not strive to achieve 
the revolution but would develop only trade-union con- 
sciousness. He argued that the idea and spirit of the revolu- 
tion should be brought to the workers from without, by the 
revolutionary intelligentsia of bourgeois origin which has 
mastered the theory of socialism and which has inaugurated a 
new type of political party led by professional revolu- 
tionaries. He took, thus, a position exactly opposite to that 
of EngelH by advocating revolution-niaking by the ■*small 
conscientious minorities" over the '^unconscientious masses," 

At that time, Lenin was strongly criticized by other 
Marxists for his ''elitist" ideas which implied the imposition 
of non-worker leadership to the workers' movement. Rosa 
Luxemburg, for example, in a 1904 pamphlet entitled 
Leninism or Marxism, criticized Lenin's views as **a 
mechanical carrying-over of the organizational principles of 
the Blanquist* movement of conspiratorial circles onto the 
social-democratic movement of the working masses." in the 
entire pre4914 period, Lenin was practically isolated in the 
European socialist movement, although he was active in the 
Second International (together with Rosa Luxemburg, he was 
among the authors of the amendment on war at the Stuttgart 
congress of the International), 

With the outbreak of World War I and the adoption of 
patriotic attitudes on the part of the overwhelming majority 



*Auguste Blanqui (1805-1881) was a famous French revoiutionary con- 
spirator, founder of several secret communist groupSj and believer in 
seizure? of power by a sort of military coup perpetrated by these 
groups. 
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of socialist leaders, Lenin took a violently different, inter- 
nationalist position. He started to publish numerous articles, 
later pamphlets and books, assailing the '■betrayal" of the 
leaders of the Second International and advocating the 
creation of a new, genuinely revolutionary internationaL Two 
of his most prominent slogans at that time were: *'The 
Second International is dead, long live the Third Inter- 
national** and "Transform the imperialist war into a civil 
w^.** Until the outbreak of the February, 1917, revolution 
in Russia, which overthrew the tsarist regime, Lenin's in- 
fluence in socialist circles remained negHgible although felt 
among radical sociaUsts, who were tired and dissatisfied with 
the duration of the war. 

As soon as Lenin reached Russia in April, 1917, his two 
essential political preoccupations were to prepare the BoL 
shevik party for the seizure of power, and to establish a new, 
genuinely revolutionary InternationaL On the first count, he 
was not willing to allow the new Russian government the 
opportunity to organize and consolidate its democratic rule. 
Over the protest of some of his closest collaborators, who 
objected that the Bolsheviks did not have the right to stake 
the whole future of the Russian revolution on the card of an 
armed uprising, Lenin ordered in October, 1917, the party 
organization in Petrograd to stage a coup against the Keren- 
sky government, an operation successfully accomplished by 
the Military-Revolutionary Committee of the Petrograd 
Soviet, headed by Leon Trotsky, Instead of waiting for the 
impersonal laws of history=according to the deterministic 
Marxist tenets—to do the revolutionary job, Lenin's volun- 
tarism proved to be of crucial importance. In the apt words 
of a historian, Russia was not ripe for socialism, but she was 
ripe for a seizure of power by a Leninist party. 

With the success of the Bolshevik coup d'etat, Lenin's 
situation changed fundamentally. From a powerless 
oppositional politician, he became the master of the huge 
Russian state. His methods of government, however=the 
dissolution of the Constituent Assembly in January, 1918, 
the suppression of the freedom of the press, and the 
persecution of all political opponents particularly the non- 
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Bolshevik Marxists=provoked strong criticism in Western 
socialist circles, Rosa Luxemburg, though sympathetic to 
some aspects of the Bolshevik revolution, asserted in a 
pamphlet written in 1918 that Lenin was **completely 
mistaken in the means he employs^" and claimed that the 
Bolshevik rule was *'not the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
but only the dictatorship of a handful of politicians.-' The 
Bolshevik coup was assailed as non-Marxist by many Western 
Marxists, above all Karl Kautsky, but these attacks only 
confirmed Lenin in his willingness to settle accounts defini- 
tively with Western socialists of non-Bolshevik persuasion. 

E. Lenin's Molding of the Third International 

During 191 8, while coping with manifold problems of the 
new communist rule in Russia, Lenin never neglected to 
encourage in every possible way the revolutionary activities 
in other European countries. His attention was pdrticularly 
directed to Germany, where, in November^ 1918^ a republic 
was proclainied and a potentially revolutionary situation 
fjame into existence. Lenin counted especially on radical 
outbursts in Germany, believing that communist victory in 
that centrally located European country could play a decisive 
role in the worldwide communist triumph. It should be noted 
that in Germany, as elsewhere, the formerly left^ radical wing 
of the Socialist party was now establishing a new political 
organization, adopting the name of the Communist p^rty, 
and looking to Lenin and Communist Russia for inspiration 
and leadership* 

Early in 19191 Lenin decided to take decisive steps in 
organizing the new revolutionary internationaL He was 
prompted to do so because in February of that year several 
socialist parties of central and western Europe had convened 
a meeting in Berne, Switzerland, with the aim of recon- 
stituting the Second InternationaL Early in March, as a 
countermeasure, Lenin organized an international conference 
in Moscow, which decided to establish the Third or 
Communist International (best known by its abbreviation, 
Comintern). 
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It is significant that the founding congreis of the 
Comintern was extremely unrepresentative, judging by its 
international participation. The congress was attended by 
fifty-two persons said to represent various international 
communist and left-wing socialist organizations. Thirty =five 
delegates had deliberative voting rights and represented 
nineteen groups; seventeen delegates had consultative votes 
^d were said to represent sixteen groups. The Russian 
Bolsheviks were in full command, while the overwhelming 
majority of non-Russians who attended the meeting were 
actually either former prisoners of wbx who lived in Russia or 
individuals who happened to live there at that time. The only 
genuine and strong foreign communist party whose repre^ 
sentative attended the meeting was the German Communist 
party. However, its delegate, Hugo Eberlein, had a mandate 
of his party not to accept an immediate creation of a new 
international because the German communists believed such 
action to be premature (this was particularly the opinion of 
Rosa Luxemburg who was assassinated' in Berlin in January, 
1919). Lenin did not want to follow German suggestions and 
decided to go forth with his cherished idea of establishing a 
new international revolutionary organization in total opposi- 
tion, Ideologically and organizationally, to the Second Inter- 
national. 

From its inception and through the first three years of its 
existence (1919-1922), the Comintern was directed by Lenin 
according to his ideas and concepts of a revolutionary party 
organization. The most appropriate way to illustrate the 
Leninist molding of the new International is by analyzing 
briefly the salient features of the first four Comintern con- 
gresses. 

The First Comintern Congress (March 2-6, 1919) did not 
achieve much beyond its historic decision to establish the 
new revolutionary internationaL Its manifesto, written by 
Trotsky, indicated by its militant tone what were the chief 
aims of the new body: ''Our task,-' said the manifesto, -Ms to 
generalize the revolutionary experience of the working class, 
to cleange the movement of the disintegrating admixtures of 
opportunism and social-patriotism, to mobilizie the forces of 
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all genuinely revolutionary parties of the world proletariat 
and thereby facilitate and hasten the victory of the 
communist revolution throughout the world.*' It should be 
noted that the manifesto expected the revolutionary wave to 
first engulf the western European countries so that **the 
emancipation of the colonies is possible only in conjunction 
with the emancipation of the metropolitan working class." 
As a sharp counter-distinction from the pmctices of the 
Second International, the Comintern was conceived as a 
strictly centralized international party organization whose 
headquarters, composed of representatives of different 
communist parties, should serve as a general staff of the 
world revolution. 

From March, 1919, to the middle of 1920, Lenin and his 
followers in the Comintern were profoundly convinced that 
the revolutionary wave would continue to spread westward 
of Russia and that the Bolsheviks would not remain as 
isolated power holders. In May, 1919, the first president of 
the Comintern, Grigorii Zinoviev, wrote that "Europe is 
hurrying toward the proletarian revolution at breakneck 
speed/' While historical events proved this to be wishful 
thinking, Comintern ranks began to swell by new adhesions, 
chiefly through the split of left wings from socialist parties 
and the establishment of new communist parties. At the same 
time, the Comintern was attracting other radical elements, 
especially anarchists and anarcho-syndicalists, who viewed in 
Lenin's victory a revenge over the Second International, 
which did not tolerate them in its ranks. Many of the new- 
comers were poorly acquainted with Lenin and his ideas and 
threatened the cohesion of the Comintern by their disparate 
views. 

In order to clarify the situation, Lenin wrote in April, 
1920, one of his best-known and most significant booklets, 
''Left'Wing Communism,'' an Infantile Disorder. It was 
directed against those leftist foreign communists, who in 
their revolutionary zeal, were rejecting any cooperation with 
the non-communists and any compromise in political con- 
frontations. Thus, the central theme of the booklet was to 
teach the inexperienced communist militants to **master all 
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means of warfare/' rejecting both right-wing '^opportunism" 
and left-wing '-sectarianism." In a typical sentence, Lanin 
required ''absolute centralization and the strictest discipline" 
within each communist party and also within the Comintern^ 
and maintained that *'the dictatorship of the proletariat is a 
persistent struggle, bloody and bloodless, violent and peace- 
ful, military and economic, educational and administrative— 
against the forces and traditions of the old society." He 
advised the fureign communists to work within bourgeois 
parliaments and reactionary trade unions in order to foster 
the communist cause by influencing public opinion and the 
working masses. Admonishing communist militants to be 
tactically flexible while never forgetting their final revolu^ 
tionary aim, he wrotei "Strictest loyalty to the ideas of 
Communism must be combined with an ability to make all 
necessary practical compromises, to maneuver, conclude 
agreements, zigzag, retreat, etc., so as to hasten the day of 
seizing power." Zinoviev called Lenin*s pamphlet ''a Bible for 
the entire working class," and a historian of the Comintern 
stated that it could be compared '^for force of argumenta^ 
tion, realism, directness, and convincing power with 
Machiavelli's The Prince.''" It is understandable, then, that this 
writing of Lenin is being used even today as the most 
effective training manual for communist cadres everywhere. 

Lenin's "Bible" was prepared in view of the Second 
Comintern Congress which convened In Moscow (July 
23-March 7, 1920) in the presence of 217 delegates from 
forty-one countries. While the First Comintern Congress was 
essentially a manifestation, the Second Congress established 
the real basis of a communist international organization. It 
adopted the famous twenty-one conditions of admission to 
the Comintern, largely drafted by Lenin, The conditions were 
very harsh and required that all the new communist parties 
sever all ties with the socialists. Besides legal organizations, 
the communists were asked to create parallel illegal organiza- 
tions; they had to undertake periodic cleansing (purging) of 
their membership; they had to give "unconditional support 
to any Soviet republic in its struggle against any counter- 
revolutionary forces"; and they had to recognize that ''all the 
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decisions of the congresses of the Communist International , 
BB well as the decisions of its executive committee, were 
binding on all parties belonging to the Communist Inter- 
natlonaL" The conpess also adopted the statutes (by4aws) of 
the Comintern which followed closely the statutes of the 
Russian Communist party. It elected the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Communist International (ECCI), with its seat 
in Moscow. As the British historian E. H. Coit put it, "the 
historical role of the Second Congress, as distinct from its 
ostensible and even from its conscious purpose, was to 
establish Russian leadership of Comintern on an impregnable 
basis." 

The Second Congress took place at a time when it still 
appeared that the international situation was promising to 
the communist cause; the Red Army was sweeping westward 
into Poland, and the situation in many European countries 
seemed favorable for the Revolution. Soon afterward, how- 
ever, the ebb of the revolutionary tide began in many places 
(Poland, Italy, Chechoslovakia, Yugoslavia). In Russia itself, 
the Bolsheviks were faced with an intense opposition within 
their own ranks which came to a climax with the uprising of 
the *'red sailors'* in Kronstadt in March, 1921. At the same 
time, a revolutionary attempt in Germany, *'the March 
action*'' directed by a high Comintern emissary, failed com- 
pletely. It led to the expulsion of the president of the 
German Communist party, Paul Levi, who criticized the 
Comintern's instructions as inept. In view of all this, Lenin 
realized that it was time for a strategic retreat^ which found 
expression at the Third Comintern Conpess held from June 
22 to July 12, 1921, in Moscow. In their reports to the 
conpess, Lenin (speaking about Soviet Russia) and Trotsky 
(about the world situation) both admitted that the 
bourgeoisie had regained self-assurance and that the prole- 
tariat was compelled to essentially defensive struggle. In 
contrast to the preceding congress, the emphasis this time 
was put on the necessity to "win predominant influence over 
the majority of the working classes" in all the countries, 
while all of the Comintern's national sections would be 
amalgamated '*into a single international party of common 
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proletarian propaganda and action." The same congress 
adopted fifty^nlne theses on the structure of communist 
parties and on the methods and content of their work, wKich 
enhanced even more the Bolshevik predominance over the 
Comintern, 

The role of the Second Comintern Conpess, in Lenin's 
mind, was to help establish independent, disciplined and 
militant revolutionary communist parties; the role of the 
Third Congress was to make them tactically flexible under 
the changed international conditions, when the first wave of 
revolutions was ebbing. This first Comintern tactical re^ 
orientation was accomplished concomitantly with Soviet 
domestic and foreign political adjustments to new realities. In 
internal affairs, at the very moment when the Red Army 
crushed the Kronstadt rebellion, Lenin launched the New 
Economic Policy (N,E.P,) which represented a partial rein^ 
troduction of capitalism in order to solve the most pressing 
ecQnomic problems without relinquishing the Bolsheviks- 
total political control over the country. In December, 1921 
following Lenin's decisive initiative, the ECCI adopted the 
slogan of the **United Front" for all workers' parties and 
organizations in the fight against capitalism. It was both a 
step forward and a concretization of the main slogan of the 
Third Comintern Conpess, **To the Masses/' and consisted in 
inviting the non-communist socialists and trade unionists to 
join the communists in establishing a common antl^capitalist 
front. Early in April, 1922, a summit meeting of communist 
and socialist leaders took place in Berlin but failed to estab- 
lish the cooperation of leftist forces. The essential reason for 
the failure was that the communists openly proclaimed in 
their publications that the United Front was only a 
temporary political maneuver aimed to separate socialist 
leaders from the rank and file of socialist and trade union 
masses which then would come under communist influence 
and control, Lenin, in a directive which became known only 
in 1965, explained that the aim of the United Front was to 
overthrow the socialist leaders and that the United Front 
device was to be used by the communists while fighting for 
power but not after seizing it. 
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Early in 1922 the communist regime in Soviet Russia 
re-entered the international diplomatic arena when its repre- 
sentatives attended the economic conference at Genoa (April 
lO^May 19). Lenin directed the behavior of the Soviet 
delegation at Genoa in every detail, and his secret in- 
structions to that delegation (made public for the first time 
in the mid 1960s) insisted on a two-pronged approach: on 
the economic levels the Soviet negotiators should try to 
obtain the best conditions for intensified trade with capitalist 
countries (on mguny occasions Lenin had insisted that trade 
with Western countries was '■absolutely essentiar* to the 
Soviet Union);, and, on the political level, the aim of the 
Soviet diplomats was ^'to isolate America and divide the 
powers.'' Although the Genoa negotiations did not produce 
the desired economic results, Soviet diplomacy stunned the 
world by unexpectedly signing a separate treaty with 
Germany in Rapallo^ Italy, on April 16, inaugurating in that 
way diplomatic shifts which, on many occasions in the 
future, would characterize Soviet foreign policy (for 
example, the Soviet-Nazi pact of August 23, 1939). In sum, 
Lenin left for both the Russian communist state and the 
Comintern a legacy of Machiavellian maneuverings in 
different fields. In dealing with the Western world, par- 
ticularly the United States, the Soviet rulers would try to 
obtain commercial and technological advantages necessary to 
build up Soviet eMnoniy; Soviet diplomats, on the contrary, 
would probe the weakest political links to **divide'' Western 
powers. As for the Comintern, its sections would put to use 
all means and tactics, according to circumstances, from 
violent revolutionary attempts to the United Front ventures. 
(The United Front tactics will be refined, as we shall see, at 
the Seventh Comintern Congress in 1935.) 

The Fourth Comintern Congress (November 5=December 
5, 1922), the last congress that Lenin attended and 
addressed, endorsed definitively the tactics of the United 
Front. Its most characteristic feature, however, was a highly 
pessimistic speech delivered by Lenin. He complained that 
the resolution on the organizational structure of the com- 
munist parties adopted at the Third Comintern Congress was 
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''almost thoroughly Russian," blocking the way to further 
Comintern Buccess. He asierted that "we have not understood 
how to present our Russian experience to foreigners," but he 
himself did not offer any remedy; he stated simply that **the 
most important thing in the ensuing period is study." It is 
thus of great importance to realize that, at the end of his life, 
Lenin was deeply womed by many aspects of both the 
Russian communist regime and the Communist Internationah 
He recommended in his testament that Stalin be removed 
from his post as secretary general of the Bolshevik party and 
intimated clearly in his last writings that he viewed with 
apprehension the Rowing role of communist bureaucracy as 
well as the inequality of ethnic relations within the Soviet 
state. The irony of the situation was that, while he estab- 
lished the Comintern in 1919 with utmost lucidity and 
energy , he died in January, 1924, with a clear indication that 
he himself was at a loss as to how to transform the 
Comintern into a genuinely international revolutionwy 
organisation. 

Moreover, despite his early conviction and eKpectations 
that the world revolution would move from Russia westw^d, 
he came progressively to change that perspective and con» 
eluded in his last article written on March 2, 1923, that '*the 
final issue of the struggle depends in the last analysis on the 
simple fact that Russia, India, China, etc. constituted the 
overwhelming majority of the population of the globe." By 
quoting these three industrially underdeveloped countries as 
guarantors of socialist victory, he decidedly rejected the 
deterministic aspect of MarxiBm, but he correctly 
prophesized (at least as far as China was concerned) that a 
Leninist party of professional revolutionaries, using all 
political weapons that he left as a legacy, could lead peasant 
masses to communist victory, irrespective of what '-scien- 
tific'' Marxism would or could say. 

F. Stalin as Lenin's Heir and Chief 
of the Comintern 

If Lenin was the founding father of the Comintern and 
directed with a firm hand the earliest phases of its activities, 
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his physical incapacitation and death had two important 
consequences: the sharpening of the struggle for power 
within the Russian Communist party and at least a temporary 
dismay in the international communist movement. The 
domestic struggle for Lenin's succession had its ramifications 
in many of the Comintern sections, and, in a number of 
communist parties (French, Norwegian , Polish, English, 
American, Italian), factional battles erupted. The Fifth 
Comintern Congress, which met in Moscow between June 17 
and July 8, 1924 (the fii^t Comintern Congress without 
Lenin), dealt with the troubled situation. The official report 
of the ECCI deplored ''a crisis of the entire Comintern as the 
result of feelings of panic which could be discerned here and 
there among the most uncertain elements." To cope with the 
so-called -'right and left political deviations" within the 
various Comintern sections, the Fifth Congress decided to 
purge "'the survivals of traditional social-democratic ideas in 
the communist parties" and to overcome them by "tiie 
Bolshevization of the communist parties." 

As a corollary of the '*Bolshevization," a series of other 
organizational measures were taken, aiming at further 
strengthening of the ECCPs supervisory powers over the 
national Comintern sections. The Fifth Congress, however, 
did not bring satisfactory solutions, and the post-Lenin crisis 
of leadership within the Russian Communist party continued 
to trouble many of the Comintern sections. Moreover, in 
1926 and 1927, the Comintern suffered supplementary 
failures in Great Britain and China. Contrary to the Com- 
intern's expectations, the British domestic difficulties in 
1926 did not usher in radical upheavals. A year later, 
erroneous directives sent to the Chinese communists con- 
tributed to their crushing, although temporary, defeat by 
Chiang Kai-shek's forces. 

The inteffegnum period of the Comintern came to its end 
with Stalin's emergence in 1928-1929 as the undisputed 
master of the Russian Communist party and the Soviet state. 
He was then free to end the period of confusion in 
Comintern's history and to mold it according to his own 
ideas and will, 
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The central concept of Stalin's rule over Russia, with its 
deep repercussions for world communism, was contained in 
the notion of building **socialism in one country." For 
several years after Lenin's death, his successors and con- 
tenders for supreme power debated the most appropriate 
domestic and international poUcies which the Russian 
Communist party should pursue. Stalin, secretary-general of 
the Party since 1922, seemed at first undetermined in his 
own views, apparently standing on quasineutral pounds 
among the warring Party factions. After succeeding in an 
extraordinarily skillful way to eliminate one rival faction and 
personality after another, Stalin decided to adopt what could 
be termed an extremely leftist domestic policy ttirough the 
First Five-Year Plan (1928-1933), total agricultural collec'^ 
tivization of the country and its most radical industrialisa- 
tion. Appealing particularly to the young cadres of the 
Communist party to drastically reshape Russian society in 
the shortest period of time, Stalin was trying to utilize the 
country's national energies on the greatest scale. His endeavor 
thus was of greatest importance, not only for communism in 
Russia but for the subsequent behavior of other communist 
regimes (particularly those of China and Cuba); instead of 
counterposing internationalism and nationalism as abstract 
Marxist ideology would command, Stalin was trying to 
harness national energies and put them into the service of the 
Communist party. This attitude, as will be seen, was strongly 
criticized by many of his opponents (Trotsky, in particular), 
but it represented one of the essential features of Stalinism 
and perhaps a chief explanation of its survivaL When, in June, 
1941, Hitler's armies invaded the Soviet Union, Stalin's 
defense appeals were essentially based on Russian patriotic 
feeUngs and not on Marxist ideological allegiance* 

The adoption of the -^socialism in one country" concept 
did not mean that Stalin abandoned every interest in the 
international Communist movement The rationale for his 
attitude was that, since the foreign communist parties were 
not able to sei^e power in their own countries, it was the task 
of Russian communists, the only successful wielders of 
power, to strengthen at the utmost the '^citadel of com- 
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munisrn'* th«* Hovinl ( Jnion wliil<' pMrfUnrif' an <'ff(H'l.ivn 
foreign |)oli(:y diiucU-d iuward wfakcniii^ tin' capiiaiiHtj 'Mmi- 
perialiHt" hUiU'h. In i\u:i, SUilin impa^^ed tuial cliHuipliiu* on 
Uio (>t)nnnU»rii in a i^Anan similar to his haiulUn^ of Soviet 
domi^stic afrnirH. TliUH, thu Sixth Coinintufn CJungrosH, which 
took plai'O iiom -luly 17 iu Hcp^iiMnhnr 1, 1928, mirrarod the 
radical **Ioftist " pulicioi!^ vi^hiuh Stalin wm introducinf^ in tho 
Sgvint Union. I'liu ciiiof j^lopn of the uongresH wub ''ciaKs 
ii^^ainHt clusH,'' whiuh dincardc^d thn i^arlier United Front 
tautiiiH and enjoined all tlm Comintern HeutiDnH to waij;e Lho 
inoHt intransiguant Htrugglo a^aitiHt all caminunlHt enemies, 
with particular emphasis on Hoeial democracy. Besides the 
lengthy sevc^nty-six tlienes on *^'the fight against imperialiHt 
war and the taHkn of the comniunists/' the congre8S adopted 
a dotal led progranu the first expliuit program of the 
ComrnuniHt InternaiionaL Stating that the Cominteni is '*tho 
only internatiDnal force that has m its program the dictator- 
siiip uf the prtjliftunat and uf caiuniUiiiHUij and that it cijaicn 
out openly m the organizer of the international proletarian 
revolution/' the prapam presc^nted a dramatie pietnrc of 
'*the revolutionary crisis , . . coming inexorably to a hc^ad in 
the very centers of imperialism/' resulting in the estabUsh- 
mmt of a ''world conmiunist syatein." 

The prnf?ram Bnticinated that a (vinMequnnee of the con- 
tradictions within the world's eeononiy and uf the accentua- 
tion of the general capitalist crisis wcjuld be '*the armed 
attack of imperialism on the Soviet LTnion," which would 
*'iead with iron necessity to a tremendous revolutionary 
explosion. This explosion [wouici] bury capita lisrTi under its 
ruins in a number of so-called civilized countries; in the 
colonies it [would] uiih:4iHh the victorious revolution , . . In 
th is connection, t h e 8 o vi c t U n i o n vv m hail ed m " t h e b as e o f 
the international niovenient of the oppressed e las Res, the 
center of the international revolution, the most significant 
factor in world history/' Consequently, the duties of the 
intenidtional proletariat were ''to defend the country of 
proietarian dictatorship by every means against the attacks of 
the capitalist powers/" Among other significant features of 
the program, two merit particular attention. One was the 
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i\\^\:\Un]vv Oil "sy;;i(inaii(^ bflpUMJin rovt>lutinnar:v lilx^nilJoii 
riip-^iuruMit o\' the t'olouii's" as uiii* of Uw riiQHt inipoiiimt 
j^^-rn tu[4i(' ianks of iho Coniin U'i'ii; tl^^* Htnt:)nd wuh loii^j and 
i *\irtUjr(linarily liarKh attuukH oii '^sotualiHt n^foriniHin, the 
c ihirrtMicmy of rovolutioiUuiry <'()nuTiiniiHiii iiHHuiliiig nvcri the 
lofi-win^ KatnaliHiH CAuHtm ^MtirKistK") as ''a parti <?ularly 
dun l^t*ruuH iHunuy of the [iral^Huriatj twow dangt?rouH than the 
tiVo^v^»d adlKn'PritH of tho proijsitni'y ho rial impc'riyliHm,'^ 

Thv violont lanf^uago o[ ihe^ Sixth CongruHH might have 
lit^lptd in prodiunng th(! Ly^pp of fanatical cumin uniBt militant 
v\^hi<-h Stalin wanted to huiid. In a broader sense, howcjViT, 
the tactic of ''class agaiiint dtiNH" did not bring political 
clividendH. By isolating theiUB^-'lv^^^'B, the communist parties in 
niariy uountrius lont their iiiaB^i cippeal. More speciijcally, 
I'MH^iuisi* of tiie ComintoriiV ^(^Mit^ral line, the CominviniHt 
IDUfty uf (lerniany faufdit Cf Orrruui Social Dciiiocrats an its 
niain vuemy and, in dr)i?n|| thi.^, facilitatnd the victory of 
h iiiJ cr NaticJiiai Socialist ; iiovcnient. 

'rhu Nazi re^imo in C mrriuu iy and the thri?at wldcli it 
niprcsented for the Ht^vict liriion contrilruttKl essentially to a 
riijl iac^tical Kwitcdi in ihf- Coi^^intrrii line, aecompliBhed at its 
^-lovcntn CnrigreHs whit'h t-onv't'ncd in Mascow from July 25 
to August 20, 1935. Instead of th(' Hectarian -'ulasH againHt 
cla*^^" approach, tho 1985 trOngress reverted to the earlier 
United Frontline and launeh^d tht} ^;logan of an ''anti^fa^ciHt 
popular front," appoaling Jiut orily to the gnuialists hut to all 
anti daHoist pulitlcud forcei^ ir^ all counlries. In his ramaus 
repprt to the congvess, Georgj Diniitrov, seeretary-gencral of 
t he Com- in tern, strongly criticized past nd stakes and the 
cHnnj^t^r of (^ommuiiist isoLatic^n. In fact, hin themes repre- 
sent a series of varlatiPns on Lenin 'i^ Left-W ing'' 
Coin\niumm . . Dimitrov plain eel in detail how the 
e^Oniniuni:ds should work and maneiiver to attract lion- 
crorxiniunist partners. 'Hie fitaal reHolution of the congress 
state^d that ''the establish niet^t of tiie united front of the 
worl<ing class is the decisive link in the preparation of the 
toile^rs for the forthconiing gr^uit battles of the second rourid 
of proletarian revolution^/" 
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Tlif rofurliiHlHMl imiic of Ihi! '^tKipular froiit'^ v/m 
suocBHsful only in Fmnire and SpiiiJi, bill it (lontribulecl 
signally ill !)r<!ukirig iho iinrnrnuniHl isDlation which eKiHtcKjaH 
a coriHequcMico of ihn Sixth Camintern CongrosH. TogothDr 
wilh thu BWtieping diringey of ConnnU^rri'H nimn line, moth&'V 
fundainonial, and certainly tho Htmngentj aspect of Stalin*H 
hanGlliiig of warld communism wiih the duality of whn.i 
happci^nc'd to foruign conimunist parties in their owii 
countri<?B and what befell the persecjutetif fortMgn comniunist 
leadorH who i^Hcapod to the Sovit^t Unicin as political refugees, 
in the pnriod i)t4:\ve?(^n 1929 and the dissolution of the 
Comuitorn in 1943, the former were pQlitically trained and 
conditionc^d in the spirit of total obedience to the political 
directiveB coming froni Moscow and to the cult of Stalin* s 
pensonality. A former YiigoBlav uoninmnisfc leader, Milovan 
DjilaB, de*^eritaing his StahniBt enraptLires in the 1930s, wrote 
that far him and liis coniradeH Stalin wdB 'Mnfallihlr? and 
si n 1 CB B , ' ' On t h c ^ o t h o r hand, the gre a t m id- 1 9 30 p iir ge s w h ich 
were sweeping away practically the entire team of old 
BobhevikSi Ijenin's cDmrades-in-arms, slso engulfeci cQuntiess 
foreign comniunists living in the Soviut Union, It is a para- 
doxical hiHtorical fact that Stalin'^ police eKteriT;iinatc?d niore 
foreign communist leaclern than the police in all coimtries 
where the cominunistH were pcrHecuied, including FiisciHt 
Italy and Nazi Germany . 

The (Conclusion of the Nazi^Soviet pact in August, 1939, 
represented another nharp turn in the Coniintern li:ie by the 
temporary abandonment of the ''popular front's'' anti-fascism . 
As a corollary, many n on- Russian com muni Bts broke away 
from the party, but the overall discipline of the Stalinist- 
molded world organimtiori was riot disjupted. The true 
believers retained their faith in communism and the Soviet 
Union and considered the pact a necessary Machiavellian 
move on Stalini's part. With Hitler's attack on the Soviet 
Union in June^ 1941, the former Comintern's -'anti -fascism" 
once again bocanie the slogan of the day, Stalin's fealization 
of the necessity to keep the alliance with Western powers 
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intnrt 111 tlu- I'li^ht iifUiinHi Naj^i (if'nnany lucl him to (liHsolvt^ 
LIu' f 'uinintrrii in May, Iri tliporfirial ac.^t of tlisHolii^ 

tif)n it was said tluil i hr vvnrk iiir^-f 'IfiHH iTioviHTient held out" 
}rrf)Wii ilK task and tliaL» in the md, 'Hho Comintt'rn htKianie 
in fail an nl)Hta{'U' In tfic path of i\jrth(»r c.{)nnoli(liiti()ri of the* 
workinR-claHH purtioH/' Whik* th<^ formal ond of th(3 
Corn intern was haih*cl in nuiny t'irch'S in thc^ Woiit as proof of 
Stalin's willingnuHK to acliit'^yc^ iiiorp {Uinrideiil lelutions with 
iiin \V'nst(*rn alliOH, it vvas in reality only a Hkillful and diplo- 
matic gf'Hturc^ ainiocl to iiiipreHs WtiHtorn public opinion. 
AuLuall]/, with or vvitliaut the Comintorn, thoNo I'ofoigii 
eummunists who had formally n^pouHiKl the Stalini,st cause 
coiiiinu.cd to bt^have wiihout that Hiiprcmo cornniunist body 
as th(>y did berorih Thu prOKtign of Stalin's RusBia, par- 
ticularly art or Worlcl War 11, wan such that, with few^ 
e:xc options, the world communist movenient i^ave tlm 
ini{ )rrs^;it)n of htun^ a inaiiol illiir hl(K'. That ijn|>T('Ssi<:jn 
lasted, %vith minor ujict^ptiunn, until Staling deaLh in 195^i, 

G. Loon 'rrotHky's tJhailen^'e to Stalin 

Tho niuKt prominent idmon^ Stalin's internal politic^al 
rivalN and opponentti was Lean TrotHky (1879-1940). He 
hi.H!ami» a Marxist rovolutionary around the turn of the 
century but only joined the Bolwhwik party in August^ 191 7, 
Btill, after Lonin, he %va.s the chief builder of communist 
power in RuBSia, first a^s the organizer of tlu^ Bolshevik coup 
in Petrograd in October, 1917, and later as the creator and 
head of the Red Army. As early as 1923, during Lenin*s 
illness, TrotBky became Stalin's political rival. In hiB testa- 
nient, E^enin called Trotsky *Uhe nioBt able man in the 
prch^ent central committee." F^y his position aa the commissar 
of war between 1918-11)25, Trotsky played an outstanding 
role and enjoyed great popularity within the BolBhevik pEirty, 
IVforeover, he was very active in the early Comintern affairs 
and was the author of mEiny nianifestoes the communist 
world organization was issuing. In npite of all this and his 
grmi intellectual suporiority over Stalin, he very ineptly 
countered Stalin's methods of intra=party fighting. In 1925, 
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vvii;, nnuMMivfr ('< I 1.0 IV a;^ ' n t ^nnuDifisar fW' war; nl Um» 
mi\ of |(>27, lit' was cxjx'llctl Inmi iJir Holshi'vik \mrly and 
Ihtni **xi|pii I'rrjin Mcsrow; in H^l^lJ, lu^ wiih fi('pc?rL<'tL I'^ron) 
the vuriouH rountri^K in which hv livnti as a |>t)[iln'al n'ruj^cus 
hi* rciiiiiiiiirc 1 his |K)ljiirai strn^^ln ;i{{]:iinHi^ HUilin ancl his vu\v, 
KiJially, in AuHust, I!) 10, n HLaliiiiHl ui^c'iit pn^icnuiiiif? U) b«' 
TrotHky's foilowpr uHMnHNinaLiHl liini in IV1(*xit*(}. 

'rn)lHky'H niaiu criticiHiii (if Hl^alin vvas (hrtH:l(ni uf^ainst Iuh 
prariic'e of ''HCH'ialiHm in oim t^ouuiry. " In 1 928, alnxidy in 
VK\\v near Uk* ('JiinoHf^ t'ronliur, l>t)tHky vitolv. a fulhrietl^cd 
criti(!isni of Htalin'^ views, lalrr puhjiMluKi an ihi^ Tfiircl Inter- 
natinruil Aftvr lAiniri IIo iittai'luHi Stalin*M views from a 
pDHition of pure Marr<isiL-Liminist orLhadoxy, IFo arguod that 
*'thc' nutiunal orit'nUition of tht* proietariat muHl and can 
lluvv nnly IVoni a w or lei orif'niation rmci not virv uersa,'' and 
t'onK^tuh^fi t.hat thr^ Sovic't Union ('Duld not develop socialism 
iiidpp* 'nt|«'n} i V Ir^HM tin' rondifioiis luul t (>n(h^n f if of world 
tvonomy anfl nf Uu* vv(;rkl political nyHUnii. Opposing Stalin's 
alh^nvlly "natif HI Mhnd'nrniisf vIp wpf>i!itH ici his own ''rf*volu- 
licjnary^inl('rnati()naHsr' idtniH, I'rotnky asHerted that wiLhoiit 
llic aid uf t})(' inturnuiional revf.iluUari ihcMUimnainist regimn 
could not hold out and that, ronHeqiunitly. it was ''most 
necuSKary to Hproatl the revoh.it ion io neighboring eountries 
and to support insurrf HaionH Ihenuaniis iii hand ..." 

Continuing Us aiiti^Stulinist Ktrngglc from abroad, 
Trotsky estahlished in Bepttnnber, 1 9r^8, the sa^called Fourth 
InLernaiionah of which he becarne tlie leader as long as he 
Uve^d and a Huhject of politieal venoration by his followers 
after his death. A f#»w months before he died, in a Letter to 
the workers of the IJ.S.Hdi,/' Trotsky wrote that ^H.he goal 
of the Fourth Intevnational is to extend the October 
rovohition to the whole world and at the Hame time tu 
regenerate the IKW.SJt, by purgiiig it of the parasitie 
bureaueraey /' 

The P'ourth International nev<?r IjOf.-anie an organization 
of real politieal Hignifieanee, Iloweverj boeause of its 
''heninisf revolutionary attitiido toward capitalism and its 
criticii^m of the ' daureaueratie" regiait- in. the Soviet Union 
(and later in C'hina). it continued to exercise influence among 
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\hv wr>rkL In Mm lai.i* nn<l t'aiiy I l)70s, TrolHkyiir 

(iruatii^al loiis, vvliilr «|iiarnHiiij,i aiut>ii|4 l lu M)lSrlvf>^; ori 
i(lrr)ln|4i(^al i\\u\ urKarn^al iuiiiil ) irol j|( qi is, ntlnuil.c'd fJu" in = 
l.''r<'Ki niul n!h'f,(iaru'(M)l' many sImiUmiLh, |iruii(Milarly in Kraii(H\ 
and ('()ntribi!t(Hl to Uip rcianv^ai (^^!^ rndi^-al political ai^ilaMon 
in laaiiy Wnntprn iUiunf ri^^H. 

I i. ("ornnuMnst ('uncjUt^sl (^f I'lasl-C^aMilra 1 }'!un>jM' 

With tht' imhI i)( WnrUl War tin* sit luitinn of world 
roniiiiumsiii clumped l\inrlnni(^n tally . hisLc^ud ol' thd Hoviot 
I'liinM i)(Mnf.{ tiu' (^nly conunun Ist a^id«Ml coanta'^, ihv Hovii't 
Hcd Afiiiy in it.s wpHtward juisii liad botMi ablr tf:? acMKinipliHh 
snnudJuiiM that It. failed tn do in 11)20, nanu'ly, in (.:n»at.e liy 
ilii pM^siMU i' ih l!a:d.-( 'pidrai iMiMipr lii*' pi ^hm)! ul liinn for llu' 
huilcl-up of mnv i^mnniunist n'^iiin'S ni fK^Viaiih'ouiiirii'^u 'This 
proci'hs vva.s nut al>rupt Irat. unlVihUMl in Hc-vrn'al HocjuiMH'tss, 

B(>iV)r{^ thi^ war, tin* cninnuiniHt parings in KciHt^npntral 
Kuro|}(% with ^anw oKvi^)l\nm (Hiuih as C'>^tHiiaHlovakia), wvw 
l)asi(:ally small, pcTs«Maitnd, anrl lar^oly inidTpctive |)uliti<"al 
^rrnni^s wliirh snrvivtHl (*ssrnti[illy l)ri'a!ise tho Iparli^rH and 
rvidroH wvTi^ fanatically (U'vntt^d StaHniHiH arid tJin Soviet 
IJtnon pxtTcisod altracaion and influonco in some* (drtdoH evon 
|}f:'yf)n{l Ihr^ rnnunurnstK { luanHf^ivrK. ft^vaH iicH't^Hsary that thr 
inattaaui an<l spiritual ch^yastatifHiH nf the war tranHrorin tho 
(*ntin^ pnlitical piduro of tho region, iiius giving tu tlio 
cominunisl minoritioH a pc>HHihility to uKHort thi'niHolvPH In a 
dtH'iHivc way. For this to happon, tlio [ol\nw\\\H nrven vlu- 
monts won* luaa^ssary ; 

(1 ) I'he icifHdo^i<*al ohaiirnt incarnatf'ri in tho Marxist^ 
iAMuniHt^Stalinist visit) n of iht» historiral nt'(*osHity of 
conimuniHt worldwide^ victory, 

{2) Thn oxifstenca^ of an operational tool, that is, of a ''Bolnho^ 
vixpcT* (M)rnmurnst party, in mch ('oiintry, 

(3) 'Yhv appiit'ation by iho communiHt partlc-s of a HtTien' of 
taotiail (levicuH, conccivrd and nxfioriiMU-od to a certain 
i^xtont (Jurin{4 the Comintern i)cri(>d: the application of 
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''unitjul" iuul ^''pn[)iilHr" froiils with iiornconMnuniHl h ;uhI 
Ihv poliLii^al Vin\(}i\]vi\H it) i^hmiMn iac'tical h{»Iiavior 
al)ruplly vis^a -vis allies nud UM'Hnlikv. 
i'l) ilw ivnWUm uf IJ)(^ intornatinnal sitiialJon with iLh two- 
\yrnnui\\ (U'tMnninanls: IJii' prcsciu'i^ of Uh* HovieL lied 
Army and ihn Wi'Mlrrn rimiffnutifin iiol Id iiitorveiu^ in any 
rt'Hnlutt' way In thv postwar jiuliLicuil nriontation and 
d(wolupniOHi ol: KaKt CUMitru! ^:u^^p^^ 'Vhv DochwuUon on 
Liburaicd Ki\xv\w^ part of IJu^ YaUa cammuniciiio sif^nod 
Fohruary Li, 1945, liy Lht' highest represt^^nLnLivi^s of 
tho Hoviol. Union, Unitud Stalun and Groat Britain, 
Hiihnnniy pnKil^iiiniJ'd *MJh> riidi^^ of all poople to choone 
tin* form of govmuntMit uiuii^r which Lhny will hvo'' and 
pkni^f^d l\w ^V^stablishnient throiiah friH' elections of 
iiovvrnviwnlH rri^^ponsive to tlK' will of tho pani)k%'M)ut it 
n*mainp(i a doad \v\Avr Ixvause tho Snvic'i ^avonimont 
\viK> not w\\\i\\ii; iu c;uin|]lv Willi llu' diuJaration aiid tlio 
VV(^stiM'n j)j>wf^rs varv iuiwill ia^ to da anything to enforce 
it. 

(5) Hpc'tifie in tibial ^uindiiirmH in mch country \vith a 
(^ommon donQminattJr of tlu' aln^ady nuMitianed material 
and inoral devasiiations of the vvar as well as divided 
political fon^es nf nnn-rnni m unintK. 

(G) TediniquoH of political nmnijuvering and presKure by the 
communiKtH; d^rmocratic promiHes, popular reforms^ 
threats of t;0«f>rc:M,on, politic^al cdiminationH, propaganda — 
all these varieptKl methodH of political struggle used 
even before tht^ open ondaught for total cammunist 
power. 

(7 ) Procei'ding by Btagos, With some variations in specific 
caseH, the commimist Htnziirp of power in East-Central 
p]urope took plMie in two to three yeans. During this 
period the postwar rpgirneH underwent changes from a 
sort of ''neither Soviet nor bourgeuiM regime'' in which 
several parties partieipatcd, to the fulhnedged ''dictator- 
ship of the pKdetariat,"' i.e,, complete comnriunist 
domination. 

Taking theHc sev^^n e^ltMntint?^ into ac^^count, one may dis- 
tinguish three differ^?nt way^; in whieh the new communist 
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ru^iiiH^s vvt40 (^staljlisluMl. ()iu\wnH i\ siniph' iru-orporatiori of 
ihc pn^war inclepnndrni eouniries into tlie V.H,HAi., m wan 
thc^ rase of tlu^ thriH* Baltic rupLihlirs, Litlumnia, I.utviu, und 
KMninn. AiuMJini' was the vicilenl seizure or power almost 
iinnie<iiat(^ly after the md ot iVw wflr, an witli Yui^oBlavia and 
Allnmia, whu^h ullowod only a very short ijoriod of poUtieal 
tult^raiu'o ot lioix'enuiuuiiHtH. And tlie third wasaj^radual 
seizure of |)OWur in other (U)untries such an Polandi Hungary^ 
Bulgaria, Rumania, and CzochoBlovakia. This third approach 
meritH Bome supplementary remarkg. 

CommuniBt gradualism can aRain be explained by taking 
into eonHideration the following five elements; (1) Stalin's 
caution and im willingness to alienate abruptly and com- 
jijeteiy bin WeBtern war allieH; (2) avi^areness that the com- 
inunistH in uaeh country were a strictly minoritorian elenient 
and that it wuh npeosKary to inereaso step by step their 
liiiluiMier hriori^ i'inal assault; (3) process of -^anti^fasciBt" 
pur^t's, encc^nipassini^ not only the real collaboratorB with the 
Nazis during tiio war, hut alBo using the stigma of coUahor^ 
ation as a tool to liquidatt' palitic^al enemies; (4) necessities of 
postwar phynical re<!anstruetion of various countries and 
iniroduction of piouomoal reforms enjoying popular support; 
and (n) t-xpeciatinn of genuine popular support through 
electoral proeesBeH 

This last anpoct ct^rtainly played an important role in the 
8ovic*t and domestic! eommunists' dec^ision to abandon co- 
upiTation with norvconimunist parties and to seize eomplete 
power. Thus, for oxam})le, at the elections in Hungary on 
Nuvember 4, 1945, the Smallholders' party (agrarians) 
obtained 57 per cent of the votes; Social Democrats 17,4 per 
cent, and the Communists 17 per cent. In Austria, partially 
octaipied by the Red Army, in the elections of November 25, 
1946, the PopuUir (Catholic) party obtained 1,600,000 votes 
and eightyTivP seats; Social Democrats 1,430,000 votes and 
seventy-six seats, and the Communist party 174,000 votes 
and four seats, Liknwiso, in Berlin early in 1946, 82 per cent 
of the Hocial Democrats voted against the proposed fusion 
between the Socialists and Communists. Even after the 
imposed fusion of these two parties in East Germany, the 
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uhH'tions of April, lUU), ^uvc^ to iho now cnnimLiiiiHi' 
domiiiattd Socnalist. Unity party ^17 pcrt^ent of Lha voten unci 
to ih\' two other toloraUMi partit^H (f.ihc^rals and (/hriHliaii 
DtMnocrats) 49,1 per ciMit, 

lliOHu L'h'ctorul ruturiiH, mirroring popular diHposltionH, 
also inciiuatu unotlu»r aspe^ct of cummuniHl gradual Htui^urH of 
powt^r. In tho firHt pliase, ihvvi' oxiHted gCMiuiiic^ coalition 
goveriimtMitB of .several parti en in wliich the eonmiuni^is 
insisted on having the levers of power in their hands: policju, 
army general Htaff, and the pubiicity machinery . Thin phaHe 
was followed by what ProfeHsor Hugh Seton-Wat.son, a 
leading British expert on EaHt^European affairH, called the 
''bogus eoalitions/' in which the eonimuniHts eliniinated their 
toughest political opponents while still tolerating g^^nuine 
nonH^ommunistH as politit^al partners. This phase then was 
replaced by a fulldledsed. monolithic coniniuni^t regime in 
which the |.)uvver wm exclusively in eommuniHt hands with 
non-eominuniHts alltjwed to Oi^eiipy public^ functions under 
the condition that they oi^ey eomnuiniKt orders. ThiB latent 
phase was completed, again with some individual variations, 
in all the eountries by thi^ end of 1947, and it culminated 
with the communist coup in Czt'ehnslovakia in February, 
1918. 

To complete this picture of trans form a Lion of a ''plebian 
kind of bourgeois democracy/' into a '^people's democracy,'' 
one should consider; 

(1) The HUpi)ort which the domestic conimuniHts received 
from the Soviet military administration in the occi?pied 
country (partieularly Germany), or the detMsive inter= 
vention of high Soviet personaiities in various coimtries 
(such as Andrei Vishinsky in Rumania or Valerian Zorin 
in C/-echoslovakia). 

(2) The systematic (^ommunist efforts to take into thtMr 
hands or to influence declf^ivoly the '^commanding 
heights*' (a term stemming from Lenin's own teaching) in 
both politicabadministrative ( police^armydustice) and 
economic lives (mines, power, communications, and 
heavy industry). . ^ . . 
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ill) I'lio crt'iiiiun nl' -^'naUuiuil JVonU" (inc'()ni|)aHBiiii^ non^ 
(H)ninuiniBtH bui with poliiicuiJ (Uu-iHiaiis in (•nmnuinisl 
liandH, an wi-ll m capture ai Iteidi^rHliip in niaHs orf/ani- 
zatioiiH {im<U: unions, youLli, wonu^ii, and a (duHlrr oT 
utluM^ cori.K)ruLivt' fir jjolitit^al ori^ani/^ationiO- 

(4) 'V\w Ko^c^alleU ^l^ucaii^H ot Halami/- aw araphicully i:urmu= 
latf'd by the Ilun^^arian ('ommuni^^t h^adiT, MatiaH liakoHL 
It (junKiHtiKi at ''nlieing" th(^ varioun iion^iommuniBt 
political onu aftur thc^ otln^r, HplHtinp( the toughOBt 

onrmy, the agrariimH, by politically (diminating their 
''right'' wing and ahHorhin^ or paralyzing thoir "left'' 
wing, and ini]?0Hing fuMion on the? Hucial Democrats, ex- 
cluding troni any political aetSvitieH thost^ who opposed 
llie fusion. At the end of thi^^ process, fulhfledgcd com- 
niunihl ef>ntral, in the Htalinis;!: mw-. was establishf?d. It 
was thnii ti^iit.pnocl by the estfihliRhment of a now Intc^r^ 
national HUpurvisory body, 

I. llw EpiHode of the Coniinrnrm 

A little ovor four yt^arn after the di^Kolution of the 
Comuitorn, anothor international communiHt organization 
was fouiKiptl In H(^ptoml)i4\ 10 17, at a clnsod jnceting held in 
l^olaruL Kuery Hiep in planning the new organization was 
perBonally HUperviHed over the Udephone by Stalin in 
Moscow. The name of the new body waK the Information 
Bureai' of ^he CommuniHt and Workers' Parties, known more 
commonly aw the Corninform, Despite Stalin'H paternity, 
basic differences axiKted between the Comintern and the 
Cominform, First of oil, when the Cominform was estab- 
lishes l the eonimunist parties in EastCentral Europe had 
already been in the process of securing their monopoly of 
political power, a basic difference from the situation of the 
Comintern tinies vvhen the communists reigned only in 
Russia. Hecjond, contrary to the Comintern's quasi- 
imivi ■reality, the Cominform had very restricted membership, 
it ct)nsiHted of only nine communist parties, seven in power 
(Soviet Union, Bulgaria, Chechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland, 
Rumania, Yugoslavia) and the two strongest parties in 
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Wt»HUM'n Kun)|H» (Krai ice and Italy ). For ronsons Htil! un- 
knawii, l\w uommuJiiHt pariiuH Albania and Kml (Jormany 
wore excluded, Lhan^h Uiey exercised power in these two 
countrieH; iikc^wlse, the puwerful Chinene Communist party, 
[ilrc^ady on tht' road to power, was not invited to become a 
member of the new organization. Again, eontrary to the 
situation in the Comintern, whieh, at Icmi on paper, had 
broad political tanks and conipottMUJu, the Com inform wa^ 
t!harg(»d only witli '"organizing the exchange of information 
and, where neeeHsary, the coordination of the activities of the 
communiHt parties on the basiH of mutual consent/' The 
Comin.forrn Bmjeau was to lie eomi->osod of repreaentativey of 
central committin's of member par ties; it edited a newspaper, 
and itn firnt location wan in Belgratle. Finally, another dis- 
tinction iK^tween thii Comintern unci the Co mi n form was that 
many of ihr most prominent C'oni intern memhcTs, still alive 
and numy in iDowcr, were not invited to take part in the 
estatilishment of tht^ Com in form or in its activities, 

'rhe Cominform never acquired real importan(^e. It can he 
said that it was established by Btalin in order to allow a 
gi'eater degree of Soviet control over the communist parties 
of East-Central Europe. It played a role in Stalin's confli-jt 
with Tito (an will be seen later), l)uL besides thai and tl^e 
publication of its newspaper, the Cominform's existence was 
uneventfuL It survived formally until Stalin's death in 1953, 
l)Ut on Septemiier 17, 1956, after the reconciliation between 
Tito and Stalin's Huccessors, the Cominform officially sus- 
pencied its activities. In the document of its dissolution, it 
was said that, under the new conditions of the communist 
and workers' parties, neither the composition of the In = 
formation Bureau nor the tenor of its activities corresponded 
any longer to these new conditions.'' 

With the dissokition of the Cominform, the international 
communist movement entered into a new phase, P'rom that 
time up to the present, there were no attempts in Moscow to 
recreate a formub international communist directing body. 
Under the changed conditions of the post-Stalin era, com- 
munist inten^elationships had to change also. The Communist 
party of the Soviet Union continued to be the strongest 
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ODmmuniHt imrty, though lis world leaderBhip 
Joopardized by the Chinmi} party. This new Bituation Wii 
examined later, but it is important to stress that Lenin's and 
Stalin's party exercised an unrivaled world communist leader-^ 
ship as long m theHo two men lived. The Comintern and 
Cominform. were simply rofieetions or tools of Russian 
uomniunist pre-eminence. 

J. The Stalm^Tito Conflict 

After the comniunist seizure of power in Czechoslovakia 
in February, 1948, it appeared that communist dominance 
over East=Centrai Europe in its Stalinist form was definitive 
and Irreversible. Only a few months later, however, on June 
28, 1948, the world was startled to learn that Stalin, through 
a Cam in form declaration, wa^ excommunicating the eom-^ 
munist leader of Yugoslavia, Josip Broz-Tito, universally 
cc3nsidered as the most **Staiinist" of ail the communists in 
power. It is important and instructive to analyze briefly how 
and why this first Irreach in eomniunist monolithism 
occurred, 

The case of Yugoslav communism is one of the most 
eKtraordinary in eontemporary hiritory. In 1936-37, the 
Yugoslav section of -the Com in torn, outlawed at home, was 
considered in Moscow as one of the most unreliabie and 
u CI promising. Five out of six former secretaries of the Yugo- 
slav party, which was on th? v^arge of being officially dii- 
solved, perished during the purges in the Soviet Union, Then, 
in the fall of 1937, the Comintern appointed as the rjew 
secretary -general of the Yugoslav party Josip Broz-Tito, the 
only Yugoslav communist leader whom it considered trust- 
worthy. His task was to try to revamp the moribund party 
and to ''bolshevize'' it. Tito succeeded, indeed, in building a 
new, tightly-knit illegal party in Yugoslavia, whose devotion 
to the Soviet lJn*on and Stalin, as seen in Milovan Djilas* 
previously quoted testimony, was boundless. In fact, this 
negligil>le poiiticai force of the middle 1930s was the only 
Comintern section which, after the German attack on the 
Soviet Union in June, 1941, was ready and willing to launch 
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a partinan wnrfan^ aguinKt the German ucrupim of Yugo- 
slavia in ordyr to allpviuie tlio biirdPii of Lhe asKailcd Hovict 
Union and to prt^pare the ground for its own post war :tM:iCLirr 

of pQWfT. 

ITh* war history of Yu^OHhwia w^i^^ exceptionuUy cum- 
pluK. One of its mont dintinctivM featurt^H waB thu civil war 
under tho occupation bc^twoeii the pro Soviet partiHanB under 
Tito and tlie pro-WeKturn ''CetnikB'' under General Draja 
Mihailovic, who was the fir.st to organise the resiHtanco 
movement shortly after YugosUivia's dismemiicrnient by the 
Axis torues in April, 1941. The two resistance forcen at first 
collaborated in the struggle against the Germans, but by the 
end of 1941 they engaged in mutual all-out hostilities while 
continuing to fight the ac<'u piers in their own ways, 
Mihailovie was appointed iMinister of War by the Yugoslav 
ffoverf' H'nt-in-(^xih' in Fiunclon, in january, 1942. In vi^^w of 
the terLible German reprisals against the civilian popUiriionj 
and the lack of military means to sustain frontal battles, 
Mihailovie continued to organixc his underground movement. 
While the stronghold of the Mihailovia resistance was Serbia 
{centrally located in the Balkans, and of major iniportance to 
the Germans) and his fighters and sympathizers were 
fV-sen dally Soros m the different parts of the country, the 
composition of Tito's partisans was ethnically more varie- 
gated. During the largest part of the war his main forces 
operated in the western, peripheral, mountainous regions of 
Yugoslavia. There, in western Bosnia, in 1943, Tito created a 
provisional government, putting into practice the Comintern 
device of a united front. However, his merguig the anti- 
fascist, ''nationaidiberation'' stage with the '-revolutionary" 
stage of the struggle during the war displeased Stalin. For 
tactical reasons he did not want the tvvo stages to combine 
but to follow eadi other, the Recond belonging to post-war 
developments. He feared in particular that Tito's radical 
behavior and waging of the civil war against a rival led by a 
member of a government stationed in London could compli- 
cate Soviel relations with Western nllies. He f^onBequently 
advised Tito, by way of Comintern telegrams, to be tactically 
mor« cautious. Western allies, however, especially the British, 
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with repp^^entativuK in both YugOHluv resiKLancu camps, 
^iecided after Ihv cnpitulabion of Italy in tho fall of 1943 to 
support milsLarii^^ and diplumatitially only the partisan side. 
Thcjy inVoHcd nulitary rem so oh and the greater ant Axis 
militancy of tho partiRans to justify the switch and the 
al.)andoniiient of Mihailovic, The 'reheran conference 
(Novembtir^ 1943), by putting the Btamp uf approval in favor 
of Tito, ^t^fiaured Stahn that Western allies disregarded the 
political ipQloration of Tito's partisans ar 1 their post-war 
aims. Th^ final act in Yugostavia's war drama was the en- 
trance of the Soviet Red Army into Serbia in September, 
1944, whilt the WeHteni allies refrained from landing on the 
Adriatic Wast. Soviet military presence and Webtern absence 
decided th% outcome of the civil war and final comrnunist 
victory. The paradox of the situation was that both the 
deniocrailc West, indirferent to '^^iig^.>lr*vj;rs post-war 
destiny, wd Stalin's Russia, pleased with Western indif- 
ference mil forgetful of Tito's earlier ''sectarianism,'' helped 
the YugQ^tev Communist party in decisive ways to climb, in 
record tiiTiiCS torn pre=war itnpotence to a post-war monopoly 
of power. 

Stron|W than any other East-Central European com- 
munist pB.rty in 1945, the Yugoslav party preceded tham all 
in speedily ctstablishing an exclusive communist regime, despite 
its ''deraQCyatic'' war promises. In practically everything, it 
copied the. Soviet eonstitutional and economic blueprint, 
while Tito, in words and deeds, proudly appealed before the 
world as the most militant non-Russian communist. Having 
been vindiQated in pursuing a radical stance in his overall 
policies during the war, despite Staiin-s cautioning, Tito 
intended to carry them on in post-war cifcumstances, too. 
But his y$Xf revolutionary zeal and his inclination to promote 
a foreign policy of his own, conceived indcapendently from 
Stalin's o^cU^rs and intentions, met with Stalin's, this time 
irreversibte^ dlsapprovaL At a time when Stalin did not want 
to provoker the West, Tito nearly came to blows with the 
Western alJiiea over Trieste, while giving full support to com- 
munist-led insurgency in Greece and shooting down 
American lurplanes flying over Yugoslav tcarritory Tito also 
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planned with his old friend from the Comintern days and 
now ruler of Bulgaria, Georgi Dirnitrov, a sort of a Balkan 
federation, an idea unpalatable to Stalin. Likewise, at the 
founding meeting of the Coininform, the two Yugoslav repre- 
sentatives beliaved as the most radical, ^'leftist'' communist 
delegates of tb * gathering. 

In domesr.j affairs also, Tiio^n copying of Soviet institu- 
tional blueprints did not mean that he wanted to allow the 
Soviets complete controL Frictions multiplied, reaching 
major proportions at the beginning of 1948. For three 
months, between March and June, with the outside world 
unsuspecting, the central committee of the CPSU (Com- 
munist party of the Soviet Union) charged the Yugoslav 
Comniunist party with a series of political deviations. The 
Yugoslavs denied the charges. Since the secret exchange of 
letters did not bring any results and Tito refused to go 
personally to plead his cause with Moscow, the Cominform 
was used as an instrument to publicly denounce the Yugoslav 
party. 

The act of accusation was extreinely harEh, even absurd, 
but that was exactly the element which helped Tito's 
defense. The Yugoslav party leadership was accused of 
pursuing ''an inconect line on the main questions of 
domostit: and foreign policy''; it was charged with ''an un- 
friendly policy toward the Soviet Union and toward the 
CPSU"; its stands were conipared to ^'counter-revolutionary 
TrotskyiBm"; the party was bla^ited for ''taking the path of a 
populist, kulak party,'' suffering from "petty-bourgeois 
nationalism," and fronn "boundleBS ainbition, arrogance and 
conceit,'' Ominously enough, the resolution ended by 
appealing to the *'healthy elements'' inside the Yugoslav 
party that "should the present leaders of the Yugoslav party 
prove incapable of [recognizing their mistakes openly and 
honestly and rectifying them,] their job is to replace them and 
to advance a new internationalist leadership of the party It 
was an open invitation to the party leaders and rank and file 
to overthrow Tito and his closest ftiends, 

TitOj naturally enough, was not ready to capitulate. He 
did not find it difficult to refuse Cominform's sweeping 
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accusations point by point. Tp make them even less accurate. 
He £4ceentuated for a v^h'ile tt^e coll&ctivistic features of the 
Yvigoslav economy. At the ^ame time, he insisted that a 
gra^ve misunderstanding" was at the heart of the conflict and 
professed eagerness to eliminate it. Intimally, however^ the 
Jugoslav police acted vigorously against the doineBtic 
Corxiinformists, some of ^hPin even lost tlieir lives^ ^ith 
mmV more being arrested and spending years in jaiL It soon 
became obvious that Sfeilindid not want any reconciliatioTi, 
aaid the conflict ^ew in irttensity. In 1950, threatened both 
militarily and economically, T^ito was obliged to turn to the 
Weifc, particularly t6 the United States, for indirect pro- 
tectiori and direct econotnlc aid. He also started a socio- 
ecorionriic '^deStalinization'* of the Yugoslav regime by 
ir^troducing the principle of eacoiioiTiic decentrarization and 
the so-called workers' self-trian^gement of enterprises . 

In 1951-52, the TitO'Stalia conflict reached a climax. The 
Jugoslav ministry of foreign affairs published a white book 
in 1051 devotod to exaniplts pf political and econoinic forms 
oJ aggressive pressures against Yugoslavia by the govenimwts 
o f tbe Soviet Union and the E^^t-Central European countiies, 
rile A%ih congress of the YugosUv party (November, 1952) 
turned into a huge anti-Stalijiist deinonstratioii, with Tito 
accusing Stalin of every iirsagi liable crime and declaring that 
em/en Hitler would envy the methods Stalin used to liquidate 
entire ethnic groups in the Soviet Union. The congress was an 
inverse echo of the fejoc ious ariti-Titoist propaganda 
enianating from the Soviet Union, and othfcr conimunisfc-njied 
ccjuntries, 

Wth Stalin's death in Ma*ch, 1953, the intensity of the 
S<^viet-YugOBlav quarrel progressively dirnijiished. In Ma^', 
1^50, Nilcita Khrushchev oade his famous trip to Belpade, 
whef^^ he publicly declared th^t Staliii's late chief of police, 
Beri^* ^as responsible for the conflict which Khrushchev 
wranted to Hquidate. As a prlca of reconciliation, he was 
v^illiiig to subscribe to a Titoist formula that -^questiong of 
internal organisation . ..and different forms of socialist 
development were solely th^ concern of the individual 
countries/' Khrushchev's deJ^unciation of Stalin at the 
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twentieth congress of the Russiaii Commuiiist party ia 
February, 1956^ was another step toward the nornaallgatlori 
of Soviet-Yugoslav relations. Tito's o^n evolutiori, in this 
respect, was visible during his triuniphal tour of the Soviet 
Union; in a speech at Stalingrad, on Ju3ie 11, 1956i he 
declared: ''In time of war as well as in tirxie of peace, 
Yugoslavia inarches shoulder to shoulder with the Soviet 
people toward the same goal--the victory of socialism.- ' 

After the outbreak c^f anti-Soviet upheavals in East- 
Central Europe in the fall of 1956 , and, followirig the 
adoption of the new propam by the League of Conirnuiiists 
of Yugoslavia (as the Conimunist party of Yugoslavia was 
officially renamed in 1952) in April, 1968, Soviet-Yugoslav 
relations entered a new phase of tensions and disagreements, 
which, hovvever^ could not be c om pared witli the virulence of 
the Stalin-Tito conflict. The undulatary pattern of Soviet- 
Yugoslav relations was again confirnied at the time of the 
Soviet iirvasion of Czechoslovakia iri Augiist, 1968, which 
Tito coiiderpned, and, in turn^ his reginie was criticized in the 
Soviet pieas. Then agaiii, following Leoiiid Brezhnev^s visit to 
Yugoslavia in Septeinber, 1971^ and Tito's to Noscow in 
June, 1072, the relations between the two countries and 
pajties improved ostensibly to such a degree that Tito war- 
awarded the highest Soviet decoratioii, the Order of LeiiliL 

To sum tip, the first post-194B open conimunist split wm 
not caused by Tito's rebellion againBt Stalin, but by Stalin':^ 
decision to purge his former agent who, once in power, was 
disrupting connrnuriist discipline. Since Stalin failed to cbs- 
lodge him, Tito was necessarily pushed toward de-Staiini^a- 
tion of his regime^ and, in the process, a new fonii of 
communism enierged. Since 1050 and in waves of sometirnes 
cantradictor^ reforms, Tito experimented extenslv^el^? with 
Yugoslavia's economy without relinquishing the monopoly of 
communist political power. The innportance of this first 
breach in the Soviet monolith diminislied, however^ with a 
series of new international events. 
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K. Conimunist Victory in China 

Contrary to the Bolsheviks in Russia, whose road to 
power was extremely shoit once the tsarist reffime was 
abolished, the Chinese comniutiists had to pursue a very long 
and complicated struggle bofore assuming supreme power, 
When analyzing the circumstancea under which the Chiiiese 
communists had to figlit, one should note the fierce civil war 
they \vaged, with some interruptions, against the natioiiahsts 
under Chiang Kai-shek for o-vei twenty years; the unorthodox 
way of having to rely heavily on the countryside and the 
peasant guerrilla forces before copturing the towns; and the 
role of international events and foreign powers, which con- 
tributed considerably to the final outnume of the Chinese 
civil wai. 

Founded in 1921, the Chinese Communist party (CCP) 
had an intricate history of relations with the Cotnintern, 
whose emissaries at different times played a very important 
role in shaping CCP policies. For several years before 1927, 
foPiOwiiig the Comintern instructions, the CCP cooperated 
(-losely with the Kuoinintang, the Chinese nationalist move- 
ment Ihe "united front" formula of conimunist.nationalist 
cooperation broke in 1927 when Chiang Kai-shek attacked 
the communists and brought the CCP to the verge of 
destrtiction. It survived, however, though the next ten years 
were full of difficulties because ot internal factional disputes 
and constant persecution by the governmentBl nationalist 
forces, Mao himself had disagreements with other party 
leaders and was even dropped from the politburo and sent to 
his native Hunan province to stage a peasant uprising. In 
1928 the forces under him numbered only about one 
tho''usaiid. He continued, however, to organize the peasants 
and to build up a Red Army in the mountains. In 1931, he 
-was elected president of the Chinese Soviet Republic in the 
Ki-wsi region. Governmental troops continued their pressiire 
against the communists, and, in one of the particularly 
dangerous moments, the CCP leadership decided to under- 
take the "long march," leaving Kiangsi in southwestern Chma 
on October 16, 1934, with one hundred thousand men. The 
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march lasted over a year and covered sonie eight thousand 
tTiiles, ending after constant jfighting and nnany changes in 
direction in the northeastern part of China. Only twenty 
thousand of the initial troops survived. The Chiang Kai-shek 
forces continued harassing the uoinmunists, who were vir- 
tually savpd by the Japanese invasion of China and the 
necessity of the nationalist governnnant to offer resistance. 

The Sino-Japanese war (19374945) completely changed 
the domestic situation in China. For abput four years an 
anti-Japanese ''united front'' was established. The com- 
munists formally accepted nationalist leadership and apeed 
to abolish their own ''Soviet'' governments and Red Army; in 
return they were adniitted into the national government, a 
fact which offered them an excellent opportunity to enlarge 
thoir influence. The Nazi-Soviet nonagression pact of 1939 
was a blow to the united front, and in January, 1941, the 
conflict between the nation- 1 sis and the communists started 
again, definitively tnd^iin united front cooperation. 
During the next two ymti^^ Mao TBe4ung was thoroughly 
piirging the commua;: ranks of all the ^'deviationist" ele^ 
ments, leftovers of the united front tactics. He imposed 
absolute military discipline in his ranks and had indeed a 
monolithic military power tool in his endeavors to achieve 
final victory. The nationalists could not achieve a similar 
internal discipline. Their governnienb, moreover, was beset by 
the staggering problems of a ruinous war u^Mn:^ Lhe Japanese 
and the oven more complicated prohlcm? ps^Miwar tirion^ 
struction. Foreign powers also flayed a very important role 
after the war against Japan wm won in 1&45. 

The relations between the United States and the Chinese 
nationalists remain a subject of controversy. During the war, 
the United States promoted Chinese participation in postwar 
affairs as a fftQBt pow^^i. Simultaneously, both during and 
after the war, the United Slates gowrnme L pursued a policy 
of acconimodation between the nali^^ alists and the com- 
munista, favoring, in particular, a cuaiilioii government of the 
two forces. This policy provoked disagreements brtween the 
United States and the Chinese nationalists, who complained 
about the inadequacy of American aid and especially 
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resented the stoppage of ammunition delivery as a means of 
pressure to achieve accommodation with the communists. 
Two schools of thought in the United States have interpreted 
the postwar events in China and the reasons for comniunist 
victory in the civil v^ar in 1949, According to one schooU 
communist victory was due to their greater military effec- 
tiveness, popular support, and superior political leadership. In 
such a perspective, the role of the United States was mini- 
mized, and the communist victory placed as ^ in the words of 
Dean Acheson, secretary of state at that time, -Hhe product 
□f internal Chinese forces, forces which this country tried to 
influence but could not/' The other school of thought inter- 
prets the events differently, ascribing a major responsibility 
to United States foreign policy for the communist victory in 
China. According to the former congressman Walter Judd, 
himself a specialist on China, four United States policy 
decisions contributed signally to undernilne the nationalist 
positions and to help the CCP in its thrust for power: (1) the 
decision of the Yalta Conference (held by the United States, 
the Soviet Union, and Great Britain in February, 1945) which 
gave the Soviet Union effeative control of Manchuria, 
'^thereby destroying what the Chinese, under Chiang 
Kai-shek, had fought eight against Japan to try to 

regain and which had been promised to the Chinese by us at 
Cairo (the 1943 conference)'\ ^2) '"the four cease-fires into 
which Vie forced the Chinese governmt^nt when it had the 
upper hand during 1946, thereby destroying the confidence 
of the Chinese in us and decisively weakening the morale of 
the armed forceii"; (3) ''the 1946-17 einbargo on 30-calibre 
ammunition^'; and (4) ^*the do-uctivation'' o[ ab^ut 180 of 
Chiang Kai-^shek^b 300 divUions, ^'throwing their officers and 
men into the street, in effect, leaving them little alternative 
except to go over to ti\c cnmmunisis/' further denioralizing 
the remaining 1S.0 divisiunh An^^th^fr international element 
which played into communirii ]>u.uL lh( ^■:v>:t decision, 
in the spring of 1947, to supply the Chinuse communist 
troops with Japanese arms captured in Manchuria, 

Whoever may be right in this controversy, it is certain 
that the CCP under Mao*s leadership was pursuing its final 
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aim=-thu seizure of political power-^with utter determination 
and political MB, hiding, whenever necessary^ its ultimate 
aims from both the Chinese people and the foreign world. 
Conversely, the tiationalists were not able to cope success- 
fully with treiTOndous postw^ar problems, particularly with 
the galloping inftation. Mcwovur, their internal discipline 
could not be compared to the comniunist totalitarian mold- 
ing. Finally, while Stalin, despite his refrain from intervening 
in Chinese intraal affairs, helped the communists through 
the delivery of former Japanese arms, the Americans main- 
tained an ummy and vacillating relationship with Chinese 
nationalists, SOinQ influential segments of American public 
life advocated, a sympathetic attitude toward the com- 
munists, whoni thty viewed m ''agrarian reformers/' 

Communist victory in China represented an immense 
boo^t for the International coinmunist movement. Contrary 
to the situation iri East-Central Europe, the Soviet Red Army 
was not implif <aM^d in directly helping the CCP. The latter's 
victory had thuB two essential aspects; one was the result of 
the OOP's poUtical training and application of some basic 
tenets of Leninist-Stalinist devices; the other was Mao's 
original contribution, in particular the successful waging of 
the protracted guerrilla v\;ajfare, transforming itself into a 
full-fledged and finally victorious military endeavor, 

. ^ L. Khrushchev's Post-Stalin Policies 

As long as StaUn lived, the problems of the international 
communist movement seemed simple. In the Soviet Union, 
his personal despotism was absolute; in Eastern Europe, with 
the exception of Yugoslavia since 1948, the newly estab- 
lished communisl regimes were totally dependent on the 
Soviet power cenl^t; the Chinese communists, in power since 
1949, did not indicate any proclivity to challenge Soviet 
leadership, while Stalin himself was cautious not to alienate 
them; in the nQn-«onimunist world, the official communist 
parties were following the Stalinist political line without 
deviation. 
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After Stalin's death in March, 1953^ the situation began 
to change, first imperceptibly, then with greater speed. For 
several years, as after LeninVi death, there ©xisted a struggle 
for power among Stalin's successors, out of which Nikita 
Khrushchev (18944972) emerged as the victor. In February, 
Khrushchev's first rival for the supreme power, Georgi 
Malenkf)V5 resigned as chairman of the Council of Ministers; 
in June, 1957, Khrushchev succeeded in eliminating the 
powerful Molotov-Kaganovich-Malenkov group from the 
ruling party presidium; in February, 1958, he achieved full 
supremacy by eliniiriating Nikolai Bulganin as chairman of 
the Council of Miiiisters and cumulating the two supreme 
positions of party first secretary and prime minister. While 
maneuvering for the top position in the Soviet party and 
state administration, Khrushchev had to face a series of 
momentous changes in both the domestic and international 
realms, initiating some of the changes and reacting to the 
others. The rnost significant of his political moves was 
\¥ithout doubt his famous secret speech held at the twentieth 
congress of the Cornrriunist party of the Soviet Union (CPSU) 
in February, 1956. In this long and unexpected speech, 
presented strictly for the party elite behind closed doors, 
Khrushchev assailed Stalin's '*cult of personality'' in the 
strongest terms. His central argument was that Stalin had 
committed countless crimes against the party and that such 
behavior was inadmissible and harmful. In a typical sentence, 
Khrushchev attacked Stalin for discarding ''the Leninist 
method of convincing and education" and for abandoning 
"the method of ideological struggle for that of active 
violence, mass repressions and terror." Stalin, in Khrush- 
chev's words, '*acted on an increasingly larger scale and more 
stubbornly through punitive organs, at the same time often 
violating all existing nnrms of morality and of Soviet laws. 
Arbitrary behavior by one person encouraged and permitted 
arbitrariness in others. Mass arrests and deportations of many 
thousands of people, execution without trial and without 
normal investigation created conditions of insecurity, fear 
and even despair,'' The startling historical fact is that, while 
Stalin was deified for nearly twenty^five years of his rulcj his 
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main iuccessor was now debunking that very *'cult" which 
for decades was the basic conditioning factor of Soviet 
citizens' minds, 

Khrushchev's '*de-Stalinization" had profound reper- 
cussions. The most dramatic took place i i Eastern Europe 
where, in the fall of 1956 (as will be seen later), a near 
rebellion happened in Poland and a full-fledged popular 
revolt shook Hungary;s Soviet troops were used to crush the 
Hungarian dissenters, but, in spite of Soviet repression, a new 
era was emerging in the entire realm of communist satellite 
states. Khrushchev, in fact, wanted to combine the hard 
application of force and a new, softer approach in rebuilding 
the inter-communist relations. To tackle the problem dif- 
ferently, he decided to u the latent possibilities of the 
Council of Mutual Economic Aid (COMECON) founded by 
Stalin in 1949 but left dormant. After several conferences 
during 1957, a meeting took plane in Moscow in May, 1958; 
its aim was to promote closer economic cooperation. In 
attendance were the general secretaries and prime ministers 
of all European communist-riUed countries and high4evil 
officials from Communist China, Mongolia, North Korea and 
North Vietnam, The basic decision niade at the meeting was 
to proceed with a ''bloc-wide economic integration through 
extra-long-term supranational planning.'' The conference 
enhanced the concept of '^^ocialist division of labor,'* i.e,, 
increased specialization in various fields of production among 
the Comecon members. The elimination of differences in the 
level of development of individual countries would be the 
result of both short-term and broad ^^perspective" planning 
for the entire territory of the Soviet Union and East-Central 
Europe, 

Khrushchev's idea of economic Integration had some 
similarities with the process then underway in Western 
Europe. It was designed specifically to implement his **theory 
of a simultaneity,'' defined by him at the twenty-first con- 
gress of the CPSU (January, 1959): *'By successfully em- 
ploying the potentials inherent in socialism, the socialist 
countries will enter the higher phase of communist society 
more or less simultaneously," A few days later. In a speech in 
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"^nsollS^'of f^''^'^'" ^''^^^ forthcoming 

consolidation of the smgie socialist economic svqtpm 

eventually niaking the question of borde'a polSs one 

through the coorciination of national economic olan ■ 
si^mli^tion and cooperation in the produ^tioH^h^ 
world socalist system on the basis of voluntary participa- 
^ati^'' T ^'^^ conferanoe statement of rej^e- 

M N? communist and workers' parks 

of the CPSU adopted at its twenty=second congress in thffall 

Khrushchev's itnaginative pand design failed, however to 
become reality. The Sino-Soviet split encouraU the 
^.manaan communists in particular to oppose the p Li^e 
of ^.ahst div«,on of labor ar.d central, bloc^wide plannSg 
which would condemn Rumania to remain the producer of 
agricultural goods at the expense of building indust^ The 
Rumanian communists defended their position by using 
Lenm s argumentation of the necessity of industrializat^ 
fo a sociahst country. By their opposition, the Rumani^s 
^cceeded m thwarting the process of supranational ""e 
gration as imagined by Khrushchev. 

The Sino-Soviet conflict (to be treated in more detail 
^ter remained, until the end of his ru^ a„e of kScS^' 
T P7°f"Pat»ons, His innovaticus in foreign affairs 

the United States m September, 1953, displeased and dis= 

existence among states with dirtererU social orders 
presented by Khrushchev as the key to Soviet diplomtcl 

t^^'rt Tu^' Chinese attacks. To clSity"^: 

.Hies, Khrushchev dplivered a speed, on January 6 1961 
^^rej meting of the highost party organ^iois ^ 
Mo cow. In h,s speech, he very e..p]idtly defined his 

^hfnl^h f""? P'"*^'^™'^ °^P^^^« Jr. He said tl^ 
the problem of preventing a world thermo^nuclear war is the 
most bummg and vital problem for mankind." He made a 
distinction among world wars, local wars, liberation wars and 
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popular risings. He said that both world wars and local wars 
should be combatted, the latter because they could grow into 
a world thermo^n^clear and rocket war. On the other hand, 
he gave his firmest support to the ''national liberation wars,'' 
stating that '\such wi:irs are not only admissible but inevit- 
able," and that "we recognize such vvai's , . . and will help the 
people striving for their independence,'' The Chinese took 
issue with Khrushchev*s distinction among wars, contending 
that the result of a nuclear war would ''certainly not be the 
annihilation of mankind*' and that, on the ''debris of a dead 
imperialism, the victorious people would create very swiftly a 
civilization thousands of tim.es higher than a capitalist system 
and a truly beautiful future for themselves." 

Because of his inability to come to ternn' Mth the 
Chinese, Khrushchev was compelled to wage u , ^ Id war 
simultaneously on two fronts: one against the United States 
and the entire system of western alliances and one against 
Maoist China, which openly attacked him and insisted that 
the vanguard role of the international proletarian revolution 
had passed from the Russian to the Chinese Communist 
party. In this twofold confrontation, Khrushchev devoted 
much energy cultivating friendly relations with the under- 
developed countries, striving to build with them an **anti- 
imperialist" front. At the same time, he did his best to 
ni^ntain the ascendance of the CPSU in the world com- 
munist movement. 

It was during the period 19574961 that Khrushchev 
reached the pinnach^ of his career. A year after the Hungarian 
uprising, two achievements enhanced Soviet might and 
prestige: on August 26, 1957, a Soviet intercontinental 
ballistic missile ^'^as successfully fired, and, on October 4, the 
first space satellite, Sputnik f, was launched into orbit. 
When, a few days later, the communist leaders from every- 
where, including Mao Tse-tung, gathered in Moscow to 
celebrate ' the fortieth anniversary of the Bolshevik 
Revolution, this new sense of overall communist strength was 
graphically expressed by Mao himself who declared that '*the 
east wind was prevailing over the west wind/' The banner 
harvest of 1958, the steady growth of the rate of industrial 
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production, and the largesaale program for industrial inno- 
vaUons (expansion of the chemicai industry, the building of 
new fertilizer plants, the construction of irrigation facilities^ 
etc) J seemed, and were, impressive cmough, projecting a 
picture of a dynamic society having left behind the nightmare 
of Stalin's era. 

All this was mirrored in the new program of the CPSU 
adopted at its twenty -second congress on October 31, 1961, 
superseding the earlier 1919 party program. In glowing terms, 
th^ program contrasted the world socialist system '"advancing 
steadfastly towards decisive victory in its economic com- 
petition with capitalism'' and the period of the decline and 
coUapse of capitalism. ''An inexorable process of decay has 
mimd capitalism from top to bottom - its economic and 
political system, its politics and ideology/' The program 
stated that the great objectives of the working class could be 
realised without world war and that the workers could win 
state power by peaceful means, without civil warj through 
pglHical cooperation with other parties and social organi- 
zations, and through workers' and people-s fronts. The 
possibility of a nonpeaceful coexistence of states with 
different social systems was solemnly reaffirmed, besides 
restating that the CPSU had as its duty -'to support the 
'sacred struggle of the oppressed peoples and their just aiiti- 
imperialist wars of liberation," 

The 1961 program also described the successive stages 
leading toward the final building of communism in the Soviet 
Uiiion^ ''In the current decade (19614970), the Soviet 
Union, in creating the material and technical bases of 
communism, will surpass the strongest and richest capitalist 
country, the U.S.A., in production per head of population," 
Then, 'Mn the next decade (19714980), the material and 
technical bases of communism will be created, and there will 
be an abundance of material and cultural benefits for the 
whole population ... a communiEt society will on the whole 
bebuUtintheU.S.S.R." 

Unfortunately for Khrushchev, a series of events put 
unexpected stumbling blocks in his path to full-fledged 
corrimunism. During 1962-63, a decline in the Soviet in- 
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dustnal growth rate and a sharp fall in agricultural output 
tarnished the glowing predictions of the program and dealt a 
' 'r^ blow to Khrushchev's own political career. He was not 
"■■ better by his periodic and hasty reorganizations of 

,'ate and party machinery which offended many vested 
interests. His confrontation with the United States in 
October, 1962, over the ballistic missiles he surreptitiously 
tried to introduce into Cuba revealed his bluff and hurt his 
prestige. His conflict with Mao grew worse and certainly 
contributed to his downfall in October, 1964. 

It is too early to make any definitive judgment about the 
personality and reign of Nikita Khrushchev. Only history will 
tell whether his attempts to decongeal Stalinist domestic and 
foreign policies were beneficial or detrimental to the interests 
ot commumsm in Russia, His flamboyant personality which 
explains many of his hasty measures of reform, introduced 
mto the history of world communism another figure who 
tried to use the uncertain Marxist compass in navigating 
through the turbulent waters of our time. 

M. Upheavals in East Germany, Poland and Hungary 

Everything seemed stultified in East-Central Europe as 
long as Stahn lived, and everything began to move almost 
immediately after his death. To understand this momentous 
and rather abrupt change, one should first have a glance at 
the main aspects of Stalinism in the satellite countries. 

Economic collectivization and political terror were the 
two most significant features of communist regimes in East- 
Central Europe, once the road to full-fledged Sovietization 
had been cleared fiom ob.stawles existing in the immediate 
post^war period. The ncept of ".socialism in one 

country " was extended ) .[y acquired satellites. Each 

had to become a minute i rer:;>:a of the Soviet Union and 
thus had to deveiup heavy industry, wage war against 
mdependent peasants, and destroy small private industry and 
independent craftsmen. Terror served as a means for fulfllling 
these enda as well as for keeping communist power intact anci 
inculcating the young generation with a primary loyalty to 
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th.^ Soviet Union. Political terror, however, was not only 
directed aRftinst the non-communists, for, during the phase ot 
ful'-tledgPd Stalinism (1950.53), the various cotnmumst 
naities themselvea were submitted to vrtmme purges. In 
some casps (in Poland and Bast Germany), the purges were 
essentially political without including physical violence 
against tha party members. In other cmm (m Bulgaria, 
Hungary, md especially CzechDslovakia), the purges were 
violent nnd bloody and closely resembled the Stalimst purges 
in the Soviet Union in the 1930s. Another element to be 
added to the picture was overt and /or camouflaged economic 
exploitatiorv of individual countries by the Soviet Umon. One 
figure wiU mdicate its extent. Through vartous devices (the 
overpricini of Soviet goods and imderpriclng of products 
uominB mm East-Central Europe; the functioning of joint 
companies in various countries; and the maintenance of 
Soviet troops and technical advisers, etc.), the Soviet Union 
gained during the period 1945-56 a total of ff^fB billion 
through th« exploitation of the satellites. Roughly dunrig the 
same time, Soviet aid to the bloc countriea amounted tn $2 

''"'^Taking all these features together, Eaat-Central Europe 
developed mmy trends similar to those of the Soviet Union 
under its wly economic plans; significant increases in in- 
dustrial production, rapid mbanization and powth of 
industrial population, uneven but accelerrted step.i toward 
land collectivization, etc. On the other hand, the hst of 
shortcomings or overt failures was no less noteworthy: the 
low lev^i at agricultural output, the general neglect of con- 
sumer goods production, currency "refo:ms," eKtensive and 
unfulfilled public works, extraordinary inefficiency and 
waste, foreed labor, etc. Moreover, behind the screen of 
feverish work and public unanimity, countless indmdual 
grievanuei accumulated imperceptibly. Nobody dared to 
express the sliRhteat open criticism, but something m the 
grim collective atmosphere suggested the gathenng of a 

''°'with Stalin's death, the entire structure of "people's 
democragits" seemed immediately threatened. On June 17, 
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i\\ih' unih ,,M?hp iif. implariiUKi, aiiil h^iul'Th 

vvoiiu'rH' rrh« ' i ni M'Mri i )y Uv(Mil.y- four hours pnu'Licully 
nil l\\v [!iai<^ ; .1 ; UpmiMriy, (^Kprcnally I'^asl HorliiK 
Workf^rs' di. > ^ \/\\.\\ Ihr livin^^ cnndiiioh. wan 

i'()inl)in('{.l ^ 'mH M)pular n'sPiHnH'nt tfnvard tlic^ 

cornniuniKl. mi^i^M , ^' li thr \V\^:ih n world watclunu with 
amazoninil. laU wil.iiout any infj^n(.!on (ir ulcni how to h^cHp 
Uh' itisur^i'nls, th^^ Hnvi(>t inn Us i >rom|)tly rt^storod ''orch'r/' 

'i'rylup^ tu b^arii from tlir (Iranu i ir (*astM)r Bast Gt'rriuiiiy , 
Ihv (-omnuniiHl rc^i^iinrs m Horjic* ofhpr couiitTioH, Folanvl and 
lluiigary in particular, iiur ali'd a '"new ('OurH(\" opening 
soino m\v\y valvrs such Micc^KHionH to the pcanantry, 

lUi'Vi'mv in (ionsuuHT f^ood trtion, and new respect fur 

ih(^ ^^^rMMahst >(^f?ality^' ifi onh-r to avoid popular evph^sion. 
Mvia-y- i.^^ \ inrluihni: :.uvi-^l H: ; it wa;; ; ;^\-u?u:^ liiat 
(Hif^ cc i!d not ruin Slaiinisi :^'ally v.- ^ Hlalin aiid Uiat nrw 
fornv; ot ptddif^ lil'^ hacl to ' drvi:uHL Ktirushehev's 
fhauUKaaLif H! fd" Hialiirs ruh* at th vV^MitiPth ron^reHs of tlu* 
CPHU ahd 'tie Hovita offieia! a('er| .a^ ■ ol the priiuaph^ of a 
''dirferfMit road to HOcaaliHrn'' in r^^'tVrent cnuntrieH eontri* 
bLit(Kl in preeif)itat[nH evt^ntH in Kasl dTal Eurofje. 

l^v^^ ;Heial rviaits illuslraled the niounliii^^ teuBiuns hi 
Poland o id fUin^^ary. On June 2H, 1/)56, the wnrkerH at a 
lactory in Poznan nta^ed a demonHtration which (^volved into 
a riot and ended in a battle between the rioterh^ and the 
poliee, resulting in 53 dead and ovc^r 300 wounued. Several 
hundred persons were arreHted. Although the riots were 
ofricaally castigated as o ''provoeation" by the ''enemies ot 
p('0 pie's Poland," they were explained a few months 'ater by 
the higheHt party otfieial, WladiHiaw Gamulka, as a protest 
"agaiuBt the evil whieh was widespread in our social system/' 
In Hungary on Oetober 6, the public nM]itc»rmeiit of iJie chief 
victims of the Stabnist purge ^rialB of 1949 took place; it 
turned into a huge, silent !)ut threatening manifestation 
agaiuBt th(^ regime. 

In both Poland anu ilungaiy, the communists in power 
fried halfheartedly to blunt widespread dissatisfaction by 
putting aside the most prominent StaliniBt figures and by 
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(jf ()clnlM>i\ (^vrnl Snr)k n (liv(M-f4<Mil roursc^ in and 
Hungary. l)(*sj)lto an oxlnMuoly U4isi» ^nUiati^Mi, :Ji > i^ntish 
( k)riinniniHt i>arly was ahir in n^ainUu i botii pnl jlic urdrr ajn.) 
its (iwn authnrily and, ui thv Hana' Unu% \^\wc\\U l\w Sovicd. 
UniofK ddiP kvy fixvUn in iliis Hilualinn was the rdnstauMaeiit 
ul" Wladlslaw Goninlka in tla» \>uHi oF lirsL siuwtary of ilu* 
party. IIo had bvvn puvm^ politirally in 1049 as an opponent 
of Stalinist motliods of nHnhuniiMl ruU' in Poland, MiH 
popularity as a rornior vi(>tim of Stalinuan, hin promiscH of 
the chMnocTatizntion of the rt'i^inm, and his ability In convince 
the Hoviet liMid^-rs thai Poland woulcl rtunain i^oinniunist with 
resfHua to both its doniestie and international policieB eon 
inbuted in eoolini^ oft the general atniosphere. Another 
rlenuuit of this eooling oft was tlH' turn of i^vont^ in Uungary, 
^\.; in r -Mud, Hiini^ruy was stM^Jiinf' wilb nmrst chninf^ 
Uu' sumnipr of 1 A very important faetor responHible for 
th«^ niood or pnbhe eriti<MKm was the Petbn eluh (named after 
Handor Petbn, n nnn^arian noet vAio lost his life in 1849 in 
the Hungarian usu -idt^penchuu^e), eomposed of voung 
InttdhM'tuals, many >^ uaii mr ihers of the eomninniHt 
party, ('iub meeting ^ved oftt'K as outlets for denouneing 
the regnne's abuses, ...u. ^ important than all the exnressiuns 
of publie dissatrsfaetion \vas the fact that the ruhng eonv 
munist party was divid-d into baHically two factions, the 
Stalinists still in pow-i and the reforniers v \ Irnre Nagy, 
ehallenginK the StuliniHis, This conflict, vvl /eakened the 
re^ime^s erfeetiveness and demoralized communiKl cadres, 
explains m the final analysis why it was possible for a genuine 
popular revolution to start on October 23, It began with an> 
entirely peat^eful demonstration and without an upriHing 
planned in advance. The rehc41ion started only when the 
governmei^^ refused to listen to a moderate list of grievances 
presented by the students and partit^ularly when the agents of 
the secret poliee opened fire on the crowd assembled outside 
the rarho building liHtening to the prime minister's speech, 
VViti wenty^four hours, the rebellion engulfed the entire 
cDuni;.. The most remarkable fact was that within these 
twentydour hours the entire structure of the communist 
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vnu'ii 111, first , IImmi took pcjsil.ifjiis awiiitiiif^ in, U'u< Mnfis rroni 
Moscow; Uh' umfs of thr iliiiu'nnan army n^fusJMl to open 
fin* on I liPH' rrnnpntnois, aini ;-.()nii^ ol' Ihf' solclicTs ;u'iiv»'ly 
Joint'd fill' r('!)'Hs = 

l)urin*^ l\\v lU'M si^vcrai days, parUriilariy 1 tW^Pii 
OctoixT 27 and Novf^nlx-r 1, flu^ nrw {(ovrrnincnf H ina'(' 
Na^y, finally lakinM tlu^ iipjirr lunul in Ihv vvak'^ of ilv 
Sfalinisis' (it'inisp, iiKtdr s^ vrral nsnnuMifous (^MMsicjiis: if 
foMiHMl a i^fMiuiiU' l oaiilioii |.^nV!'rfuiH'iU willi prorniiu'nf luni 
'H>iniiuinisfs; it aholisiuMi the oni- parly syslcni atici proniiscMj 
Ihv ciisinanf Inu^ of ihr spi rpf poliri*: il antioinu'iHl the* h()klin|4 
of fna* t^l(u1i(nis anH M*'r];}r(Hl ijiu lu'iifraUfy of llunHary and 
its wifhdrawMl from IIk' Warsaw I'act, a niilifary IrcMify signed 
HI IfUidaH.; [\\r SovUu. l-iioii aiul 1 hr oiluT . oUiilru^s of 

Kasf ('pniral KurojH* with t'lr uXiH'ption of Y i:[:(.)slavia. Aftor 
lit»sit.at ih ! ;,!'vpral dnys, which inflicatcd Msiaissions and 
proi)ahlc disagnMatHMifs ainon^ fhc Soviet loaders on how fo 
wixcl to the Ifurij^arian (wnds, the* Hovjol t,roc)j:»H intc^rvened 
with nvv/ tnrct^s. I'lieir overwhehnin^ rniliiary superiority 
{■rushp/ (Jie upristim. In place of \mw Naify, who was arrested 
and laL > ('xeeut^ui, u lu^w pro-Soviet f^ov<'rnment headed l)y 
fianos i'vadar was f^stalUislit^d . 

The irnpnd. of tht^ I hin^;.;r in.n n'belhon was enarmoUH 
though ecTtainly !)lunted hy the simuItaneauH IsnuMU 
Kraneod=lrilisli niilit^iry intervention against i^^yjit. Ak in the 
prtwitnis Hast (German eriHis, tlie Western power^s eouid not 
devisi* any policy of hei})inj| tlie HLniganan freedom fighterH 
in aiiy way. Their ordeal proniptcKJ the United Nations 
Gen?'ral Ass(*mhly to appoint a npcuaal committeo which 
-i dt^faik^d repc^rt on the entire evcait. It concluded that 
)k place in Hungary in Oetu" and Novcuiiber, 
; a spontaneous national up ^, diiu to long= 
s .a^ievanca^s which had caused r neiit among the 

peo} K , . . Krotn Ktart t.o finish the i ' was led by 
htudent.K, workers, suldit^s, and intellectuals, h.any of wiiom 
were t'ommunists nv former conimunists . . The rea; vwer 
in Muiigary [betwi^^n October 23 and Ntjvember 4, 19;M3j lay 
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with t he H.'Vfihil KMKiry .iiu! Wnrkru,' ( 'oiihr ils vvhirli iia!l 
up w^uihiMCf Hisly in iitrrcrriil piiils (jT llir ('oiiiitry 
^ijhI harj i' I : ('(I Uh' f'ollapsii^i slrih tiin* of I hr )riiinuriiH(. 

vr >ii of lln* Siivirl )nilil:^;y fnrri-, m lliini^ary as an 
aui-rrssnjli acrordiii^* hi llir rl arli'r of I}m' lliiitcd Nafiosis, 
1 : rrporl , linvvrvia\ \^■as nn{ f oiulih ivr In aiiy aj1.i(ai on Uic 
part ofthf wfifld or^aiii/.al ion , 

rin' (riisiilini of the liuii^arian r: \ mcifi iiuiiraltMi 
<'|{'arly thai th*' SnvMM nnuni wns not ^.'!nin|4 allf)w any 
pa.rt. 1)1 its sphi'ip of (liriM^i intri t.n a.rliirvc ^rtiuinr- 
uuh'piMH liMUM' ami in ut? hi-ynncl llu' stiii^r of cxf^lusivp 
ooniniunisl rontroL ShlL as t l);,(airsiH{ (Ui)iiia% Stalin's liiMrs, 
partioulariy Klirusiirlipv. ivahzr-d lliai rarrots should follow 
st irks, and t hat. inliT n'onunu; li^t htah' aiul juii ry rrlaliuns in 
i'Mi.J.sa'n I'ai/upr .houlU o.^iap^Hl aiuitl Ww i^?^, il ion f.»f 
Uh^ ( )i = toh!'r, 1 (■)!)(), -M;faU>, 

N. Vi^ivl ( ast ro's lUAv in i'wh'A and 
IMans lor I juliu Amvvwn 

SliortK^ ai'ftM^ I suppr«'^sion of !h'* llniu^arian r**vr>lin 
tiwH, vvhi^'h (iMail a h«*avy, Uiouuli t cni porary , blow ic: llu^ 
prt'sli^t' of (lir Sovii't. Urnon am! to I lu* [loliLiral furtuneH of 
thf' conHnniust partitas arouiul workl, inl ca nat ioiuil 
(Hniinuinist inovrnit'nl rnarkcHl a Hi|:r'iifii'ari(.. though inv 
ortlwaiox victory in (aiIkk '"Vhr aciv^Mit oi a ('oinnuinisL rrginip 
lo f'uha foilowcui a diflVrcnl patU'rn than was \Mv case in 
Ka.^l4 'cnl rai Kuropi' and China. In C'liha, ihv (^ommunisL 
parly was fonndiul in I92f), and it,s scH'^-rMary-^rninraU Bias 
Koca. f'viui today a promin'Mit politicu.i n^uri' in Cuba, 
assunipd hi 'inH'tionH ni 19^4, liooa hiniHi^f was a Htaiinisl 
in ihr ;Urh^! .>i scnsi^ of Lhr wcjnl, was appointed an aliernatt' 
inv-:nbfT f/f tho K(XM in 19o5, Hui)si'qutMitiy 0 merged as one 
of ihv k^adin^ (^ommunists in Latin Anior vn, aiid proved to 
hr ail i'xr lliait organizer and rioxible tartJeian in Cuba. In 
thr Wi)roh of a histtjnan on baim Anioriean eommuniKiu, 
"Rot'a Ik?s convertfMl Llir incunKtujuential cHimnuuiiHt party 
into a i'unrsive pcilii.ieal force through ri^^iii cliKeipHne and 
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liriH^ly ('o<)|)(*r;itinii wllh (hUuui HiruiH* imm Fulf^tMUMf) HatisLa 
and Fidol CaHtro/' MonUMHi4 of Uu' Cutnin (joinmuii st imrly 
uppoint.Ml iriiiiiHU^rH in BatiMla'H (^abjMot iii 1943-^ J, ,h^tv the 
firnt (^ominUniHtH lo liold hi^h positioiiH in any [.alin 
Anu-rit'an f^ovuriuiiont. in ]l)f)3 llii' aocond BatisLa rc^gimr 
nutlawpd the (h'han party, hut ihv parly n*jtu*ltKl urmed 
struggle a^ainHt BatiHta aiid pn^lVmnl strikes and demon- 
strations, considering a! lie alternative* of el etions in 
whic;h the party would ) eHtablisli '^iront '' alliances with 
otlu?r oppositional forci^H, or even a now aecomniodation 
with the regime. I1ie armed stru^^uk^ approach wan UHcd by a 
Hrnall group of antid^atiHta f^ui'rrilla fi^d^^tprH who, tnider the 
leaderHhip of Fidel Custro, landed iii Cuba honi MeNieu in 
Dee em her, 1956. 

From the bt^ginnin^ \\w cnmniuni^iLs mpijtained a two- 
U)kl atiitiuie toward ? 'atilro and his July 26 muvtMnent 
(so-{*alUHl Hi le^MUory of an earlier inHUrrectional attempt by 
Castro in July, 1953). They openly eritieized 3orne uf 
Castro*H taetieH imd jilans. 1 wo f^f the reasons for the failure 
of a gcMieral Hlnkc* on April 9, 1958, instigated by Ca*^tro, 
wero that the* trade un'ons did nut want to support the strilce 
and the comnuiniKls IhomHelvc^^; '■ul not h^dp in itn imple- 
mentation. With Castro^s victory over Batista at the end of 
1958, the eomnnnust^^ realii^ed the great potential whi(:h 
CastjO and his movement ccjuld represent for the furtherance 
of eommurnst aims. As for Fidid Casiro, his appeals for the 
fil^ht ;L;ainst I5atista weri^ made cs:iential'y in the name of the 
restoration of the 19^0 f]ee^ocrati<* {Constitution, In the 
mariifesio of July, 1957, Castro formally promis^Hl general 
elections at the end of one year after the overthrow of 
Batista and an ' solute gua'^anty'' of freedom of informa- 
tion, pres all indivia laf and political rights = lie wns 
ready for cooperation with the communists in the anii- 
Batisca struggle, but not for submission to them. 

With Castro's victory, which came more because of the 
internal diKintep^ation of the Uatista regime than becauBe of 
Castro'j; or the communists' strength, th.:? si*^- ation changed 
radically. During the next year, sharp internal i.x>*^frontations 
took place in Cuba ending with the defeat of the anti- 
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('(HunuiniHts iti iU\i\\r()\, own »hi\y iiioviMnpnt and with 
(!as(rf)'s jKMsondl (Itnision \{> suic wilh Ihv rcMnniuniHts, 
i\()\nrs{M'i\^' ^ an'i intrniat innally , irrps|HM'tiv(' oi \m own 
jbrnia} pninusiS to rt^st(jrt* (Itauorriilir consi.itaU.icjnal rights. 
Witli (UuA ri}\ approvah Ihc an! i rom uuiniKl (^hMinnits wvyp 
pur^(*(l I'riiin liis own poiitiral niDvonirnt, from Ihc Cnbah 
army, unci frcmi tlin f.radc nnions. At rjip f»nd of 1959, ihv 
hat.llr was oyvv tor all iMac'laral [)ur[)ns!'s; the* ih'W Cuiiari 
{ii ind of cunu uiiHTn was (MiuM^^init a r«>rnhinaiaon of the 
powrrtid pfrsofiality of i*'irl<d (iastro and Ih*^ lunion of ii-s 
radit^al politacal hdlowurs with iht' cadruH o. i\w old rom- 
nuiiUHt r>aH,y . 

'Y\w qurstaon arinrn why and how Kidtd CaHtrfi ?-{H'i(ied to 
(•asl his lot with tia^ t omnuinlsis (his total, offiuial (^spousal 
of llu' crnnniunist canso canif in his Hpr^di of DfH'ondier 2, 
\\n\\ . in whuii h*' sauh am a Marxiht-laMunist")/!'!)*' iiiosl 
rouvU!rini4 answer ^u>piu\^^ to \)v iJ^v^'n by I'huodort^ Drapor 
who sim^i'sts that ('astro had brci. "Hiiddtady and unrx- 
prt'tudly (•ataj)nlt.rfl into pow(*r withcMit a roni party, a rnal 
arnw, or a roal |)ro|4rain . . . lli'^ pohtinai u,\(iH wuvo of a 
d<;mat4f)*^i(% iud. a cTnativo order . . . IIo did not havo the 
disciplini^d nivl oxnrrion(':Hi cadrf^s, th(^ i(;rolnf|y, and thp 
i n tt 4 ; i t i c) n a I sup po r t to s w i 1 1 d i f r o m o n e t y pn o f re v< > I u t i o n 
to anotht^r, and only the Cuban and RuHsian communists 
could inake them available to him/' Moreover, aecordinR to 
Draper, ''tlu^ revolutioii was mado and always controlled by 
de^cdasHCHl sons and daughters of the middle class, first in the 
iuune of the entire pt^ojiU-, IhcMi of th^^ peasantrS, and finally 
of the workers and peasants/' 

Ihai' are then these peeuliarities of the ecnning cjf 
(•(anmunism in Cuba: a self^(^enterc nolitieal lender vdio 
iH'trays his own democratic^ promisees hec^ause he ('omes to the 
eonehision that coninuinist ideology, experience, aiid know- 
how in the process of maintaining political power are the best 
guarantee ft)r his personal political :;uceess. ''Ca^^tTOism'' thus 
represents this n*'w blend of the old communist eadres and 
the iww, revolutionary middUudass personnel which will not 
only rule with an iroii hand over Cuba, but will beUeve and 
proelaim that it has a revolutionai'V answer for all the Latin 
American coimtric's. 
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In ttuK K<»nsu. al'lpr iiHsiirin^ n firrn ^rip on ih<' donK^Htic^ 
Hiiiu'Uoii, iJantn) (born in 1920) and , his poliLical fri(>nd 
f^rnpsU) ^'('iic'' (iiu^vara (Ar^pniininn by birth and younger 
by two yearn) lu*^an U) drV(*li)|) a sfHftafic Ihuory for 
rnvobitionary acHaon m (UrbaH'iit. bn'sii Amon<'an countrii^s, 
bn;;ncl PSHr*ntialiy on l\w CMiban ; prrir-nt'O and at. ntron^ 
varianta^ witli hoih ihv Hovii^l, and (;inn(*so political and 
tat^tical prc»c'epts. C^antrcj and (hu^vrna anpimd, in fact, to 
dovclop an original and independiMit branch of international 
communiHm, with the powor liasc in Cuba Hcrving in every 
stMise io ludp revolutionary guerrilla movementH thrnugbout 
iiatin America. 

The p(^ruha.rity of the CJaHtroiHt approach toward revolih 
tion in batin Anii^rica wm moHt adecjuately expreHHed in a 
by-now faninus hookh^t by the Prent^h intellectual and 
admnn'r of (. Castro anil (kievara, lU vS Debray, who, in the fall 
of 1900, wrote his Ixi'voliilion in liie Reuolu liori'^ ^ repo.tedly 
reviHcd and correettKi by Castro hiinHcir. TliiH "pritniT tor 
Marxint insurrection in batin Anu'Hca," as it wm called in 
this c^ountry, sharply cnticizecl botli the i)ro-=Hoviet Latin 
American communisL parties, (assailing then' "false stail thirty 
ur foriy years a^^o'M and tlu- pro=( 'iniu^se ^'M.;r:,ist-LeniniBt" 
parties and groupB whic^h have failed in their ol)jectives. 
According to Debray, the tactics of the pro-Soviet arid pro^ 
Chinose comnuinistH led only to a "dead-enu street/' while 
r 'uba inclicatc'd tlu* only revo'Mtionary ''shortcut/' Tbe 
daggering novelty'' of the (N.ban revolution wm that its 
guerrilla army, and not the old communist party, was the 
vanguarcl party which formed an organic whole of both the 
political and tht^ miliiary sides of Ihv struggle and, in this 
way, led to victory. Cons!^qu(MitIy, for the giMunne revolu- 
tionaric^s in 1 jitin America, th^* "iinncif)al str'^sK must be laid 
on the development of g'.uirilia warfare and not on the 
strengthening of existing parties or the creation of new 
parties. That is why insurrectional activity is today the 
number one politif^al activity." Fo^ d revolutionary 

struggh^ to he effec^tivc. it required nt yle of leadership, 
a new method of or^: uiization. and new physicai and 
ideological responst^s on the [)art of the leaders and mili- 
tant:;." 
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I-anilh'l with thn j>ro{)nM;il i (>ii of Uwhv vi(*wK wmi CjaKtro'H 
nt'tivf Hp(inH()rHii][) of a H(.»ru'H of inU^tiatioiial li^athuriiij's and 
or^anizatioiis throimh whif^li hv iuUmuvil tu further his aims. 

most iiiiportant of such iMidf^avurH wan the son;aIl(»d Kin^t 
Arrtj-Asiaiv Latin AnipHear I'ecjpleK Hulidarlty Conreronuo 
(known as the Tri^Cnntint^ntal Confc lenfu^ heki in flavana in 
January, 19()B, It was a ^{lol)ai nieetinf^ of reprcfsentatives of 
(.'ommunist parti(^H (ineluding the Soviet and ChinoKe), and ot 
oUier revohitionary ^'anti-imperiaHst" movemcMits, fls general 
decluration was rourhed in vehement, inflamatory terms, 
blasting " Yard^ee niifK^riaUHnr' as the main pillar of world 
aggn^sHion and su[)pf)rting tiic^ mcivcmentH of ''national 
lil)eratmn" throughout the world and their right to ''meet 
im{)erialist viohMiee witl) revoiutionary viobnce." 

Knur [)errnanent int (^rnational organizations were scM. up 
at lh(^ 1 ri ( 'fMitmentul Conrerenee: (1) the Arro-Asiand^atin 
Ameri(^an r^u)ples' Solidarity C)rgani:^ation, with the task to 
"ninlt^ i'fjurdniati^ and eneourage the HtruH^le of people of 
Afric a, /\sia iind Lati' ^ neriea a^ai int impen,'Fst eolonialisni 
and neoH'ulnnialisin tu aded loy [J,S, imperiMism"; (2) the 
Comniiltee of Assistanet? and Aid to the National Liberation 
Mnv( Hieiifs ;uid (if St.rua^le .;M,Hnsl N 'o^C^^olonialisni, eon- 
(jeived i^ - 'kr most impartant execaitive arm of the afore- 
muntion^^d Dri^anization; ill) the Tri^ContiniMital CommiLtee 
oi' Support to th(^ i^H)ple of Vic^tnam, eHtablished to offer 
c^very su[)[)ort and aid to the Viet names.' [people ''intduding 
the aid with vokmieei . and arm^, witlan the framework of 
raeh country, each continent, and tricontmentaL'; and (4) 
tht* t^atin Amerivan K<du' .^Lv Organization, ehtablished by 
the r.atin American delegates to the eonferency, '^he last 
f^rganization hcdd its firHt c^onferenc^' in Ffavana o\\ July 
Bl-\uguHt 10 19G7, 

'Lhe holding of Uw 7 ri^Cjontinental C^onferenee and the 
c^stablishment of the Latir American Solidarity Organization 
ref)n'Kented, in the words oi xn Ameriean radical writer, the 
birth of a new ''Fifth Internntionui / ^ Its moHt militant, both 
romantit^ and tragic, hero wah Che Guevara who, sometime in 
1965, disappeared from Cuba to help organize Castroist type 
revolutionary movementh in fiifferent partn of Latin America. 
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Me wm criliral ()f Uu» Hovivl aiu! ('hini^^ *- iinwillinpnnnH to mv 
thoir full migiU hi helping t\iv t^oin'-MiiiiHl sitlr* uf Ih'' 
VieinamoHo conflict, and in his letter •r-Aiufu?:' 
1.9G7, liavana eonferonce, he violently ^ MJu):.. 
(meaning the Hoviet Union and Ccmniuni, ^''u,i;;J 'r.^/ 
kee[) up a war of inHulL; and Lii<'ks" wbr ' 
WciUi' Vietnam an urvinlalile part v hv;:Ti ory/' 

Apiieahn^ inipaMsionatt^ly tor a holy war ..^mt}.!, !h(^ (JiUif^d 
HtateH, Guevara repeated several timeB that the mo,.; py-v^- -a 
task of proletarian internationalism wm to ereate ''th In'u 
three Vietnam^/' Iliu praetieal revolutionary \vork, h«./^^ev 
did not mal^'h ' rhetorics Fie fornied w sniali guerrilla f-^Md 
in a remote part of Boliviu, hoping that imj)'.ivu:ished 
peasants would ho on floek to his side Ik? shunned the n ijan- 
hused, trnditinnal Bolivinn ComnuniiHt party, and faihui^ to 
enliHt thi* peasantH for hin revolutionary seheme, was killed .1 
October, 19()7. 

(J he nuf'vanrs failure and death By m hoi i zed in a way the 
inability of C'astruist (efforts to HUpplani older eomniuniHt 
patternB of militancy or to foreclose th^ emergirig of newer 
and different radical form^^ of revolutionary struggle. 
FHirsuin^ hin polieii^s, Castro came necfs^sarily intf) eonfliet 
with older, pro^Mogeow communist parties in Latin America, 
m Well an with the more recent proChinesc nplinter com- 
munist groups. Pro^Moseow eonHnunistB in particular viewed 
the C'astroist approach as adventurous and potentially 
dangerous. On his side, Castro openly criticised the Soviet 
Union and other communis* regimcH for esLablishing diplo- 
matic and trade relations with e of the Latin American 
governments. By disagreeing with ivloscow, Castro creatud a 
paradoxical Rituation. Because of his total enmity toward the 
United States and the latter's retaliatory economic and 
political sanctions (endorHed by the Organization of 
American States, i.e., the quasi-unanimity of Latin American 
governments), Culm was entirely dependent on the Soviet 
Union for its eeonnmic survival and politicabmilitary pro- 
tection. While tactically diHagreeing with Moscow and 
Moscow^oriented paities in Latin America, Castro playod a 
daring game on the assumption that Moscow would hci/e to 
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su|)['H)rL liiin lu tjiiuniu'nl! v In'raurK' it rould uol i]\rA\u\i)\) lJu* 

By Ihe f4Kl i)i ]1)G()h and nf. Uic iH^Kiiuiin^ uf lii^' 

197f)!u I.Ik' app(*als thi' ( 'ast roisi ^M'Mri h Intprnatiunai'' }kuI 
prourrr.sivrly (liminishiHi !i' Ihr Urn hiU^wtUMi tlit' (kihan 
.jui Sovii't linssian fi'- Mm':. ^,n'w HLron^cr. After Ir /iii^ i'or 
s(^vcM"al yc*ar:4 Lo keep a ^ ^ari ^ of ni'iiiralily in the* Hino-Kovic^l 
r(Kirii(1, (Jantro rnovcHi c^luscr and clnsor lo l^ovUA poHitionH, 
Hi' fiilly {aid{)rscd tin' Sf>vi('t ijivaHion of Czrc^hnslnvakia in 
Au^UHt, J9f)H. Ill Juuv , >9()9, at thrlnLrrnational Mfotini^ oi: 
Cornnuinist aiifi Worki'rH' l-arlif's hnkl in Mohcow, thr Cuban 
dch^t^alr (kHianMl that ''('ii!>a will Linyi(*klingly ht^ at the .ade 
f)!' tlu^ n.H.HdX./' Widt^spHHid fUHkuratians and failuroH of the 
(Mihan iM'fUinniy in 1970, parii<aikirly tht^ la^ in sumv 
diH'tioii iuhirh Inl ( a^iru in oi hT. li uM uriraily , his rt'sij^na- 
(U)n on July 2il 1970), niad(* ('ulni ovt'n niorc diM^^'^^dont on 
Sovic! rronohu ■ htdp, C';isln) viniti^i {.\)v Huvif't IJnifjn twi^'t/' 
in 197:^ inaknn( pnMuisinstif^ sppcrhus almnt hin Kovic^t hostH, 
and. in ^lanuary, I97M, the Snvi(M. ^f>v('rnmi^nt offc^rrd Lho 
(aiban ^f)^^'rnnitMi t an t'xtrfMiif^iy favorabks fivc'-part 
j'rfMuinnr pat^kn^^n affr^MMinaiL l*'i?ia!ly, iii *hfly, 1978, ('nj)a 
was ackiiitti^d as a rull nionibc^r to iht^ (X)MK(J()N, an indi- 
{/at ion that Iwr ("('onamy was ihjw or^'anically tit^d with the 
Sovit^i -Kast [''urnpf^an integrative H(du nu^s 

No k'ss siKrHfirant was tliP innlTcctivc^iu^HK of l\w CaKtroiHt 
mad t^xperiniuntcnl with in several Latin Ameriean countrieH 
(l^a'U, (^jjoniljia, Guateniaki, Bolivia). ProniintMit ^iMMTilla 
kMidtTH eitht^r prrislied or were rorc(*d to ^o into exiles whilu 
urtian guerrilla warfare, diseounted earlier by ('astro, made 
impressive strides in uther eountries sUeli an Urut^uay, 
Argentina and Hra^ik Btill, Castro's popularity did not vainsh, 
and thf' Cuban exaniple, enha^u-ed by the myth of the dead 
hern Che Cuevaru, eontinufs Lo faseinate and inspire many 
groups throughout Latin Ameriea. i^'idei Ca^-^o himHelf has 
(fonie, if n(3t moderate' liis aniliitions. a; ^ ast to :;how 
i^reater patiencM' and to adniit that the natbs t.o revolutiotiafy 
vietory may diffiT. 
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i4ut. if the HovH'L Iviuli'Yi^ Wi'Vi' nhit' in cirt'imiHrrilx* Lhc 
(liisLroisL ciialliMigu so thai an unVcUvc "'I'MI'tJi International'' 
(lid not matiTiali/^i' , iin-y luul to farr a diffin'rnl uiul rnuch 
ni(>r(' sonouH i^ialliMi^i' rroni their (niinusc^ Nhujist t'oninuU^rt- 
antagonists, 

(). Mao un|^, '"Vhi' \jvn\n of our 'rimch" 

Nhio Isc-'ruii^ (hcH-n in JH93) ori-upirs ail ext^'ptionally 
iin[)ortani phvv in ih^ hiHtory of world ('ommunism. Thi^ is 
not btU'anHi^ h(' is an i;r};4inui [lolitical Lliinkor. hut i)<;c:auHe ho 
wan an c»xt raordinarily HiUTPsstul rj^volutionary Iradnr and 
IhtMi tho protai^uniHt of ont' of ihv sirangc^Ht so('i<3 pulitical 
t'SpfTinKMits in niodt^rn tinu's. 

Tlv MiHlispulfft IfNHiiT (jf llir Cl)inrsr i.'oiUtiuinisi , :..,y 
siiu't' Ma{* iiacl distinf^iiislhKl liimsiMf ns 'n orif^^nal 

stralp^ist of thn ruintnuniiU rc>vnhition. wai: ■ Iracled 
guerriHa warrnri* froni suslaining rural hascs .1 with a 
peasant yiiprnlla arniy hM by thi^ CJhint'sc Vii P^i'^y. 
Mar), as the archiii^ct of th^' initially rural ':m, ha^ 

\)vm ri^httully [int hrsuir laMiin, iho (^xtMaitcji . uuO urban 
n'volutiun. Bui tlu* iniportancr of Mao's ruvaluUunary 
strat<^gy is not only thai il hinu'eoded in China, but aUo that 
Mao consichM'ncl it as havi*v/ much wider, Inlnrnational 
Hi^ni firancts In the first volujtie of his Selecled WarkH (1951), 
it was said that '*all or at kuisL somt^ of the eoluiilal peoples of 
the Kast can hold bi^ or small base areas and maintain 
revQiutionary regimes for an extended period, carry on 
prntraeled revolutionary war to eneireie the eities from the 
countryside, and proceed gradually to take over the eities and 
win nationwide victory in their respective countrieH/' The 
same ideas have been developed l)y Mao's one-time closest 
political friciub former Minister of Defense Marshal Lia Fiao, 
in an eBpeciaily heralded article published in all the maj.*r 
Chinese newspaper^; on Heptemlier 3, 1965. In that article, 
Lin Pia(i tMiiphasized that Mao's tlieory of the establishment 
of rur"! revolutionary base areaH and the encirelement of 
citien from the countrywide of ouIh tan ding and univ^^rsal 
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pnu'firnl uTiportnncc for ihv prrsfnit n^voIuLionary 
or all lIu' or)preHst'(l tiuLioiis and f)(K)[il('i>, and partitnilui 
Mk' n^voliitionary Htru^^lcH of thr up|>^'K^;^*H ujiinn- 
protH'^s in Asia, Mrlrn md Latin Amonca against impiMialisu 
aufl its lark<*ys . . . 1 akin^ the onfirr giuhr, if Nnrlli Amn a 
and WcstiTn Knrup?^ can hr rallrd MJif* r ilii^s of tho wnrid/ 
IJu'ii /\sia, Afritui and Latin /\nirri(^a ('f)nst.iUite 'the rtral 
arenas of ;die world/ 

Hiu'h a claini of quasi^inivi^rHal ai^plicabihty of tno 
Chini'Ho ri'volutionary patti'rn representf^d a chalhuige to 
HovH^t intiTnational loadiTshif). But thin in not the only 
xampie of sut'h a challc^n^fe, \Jp to 19564957, Mao Tse-tun^^ 
I not rkumed any ChineHe peculiarity wliieh could projeeL 
!N as the* rival to RuHHiaii cajnimuiiiHts, ntiil officially con- 
^d it^iulin^ furrt^ of ihv iiitcrnaLional communist 

incnL With the twentieth cnngress of the CPHU and 
\ Mshchev's d''^Stalinizatiun campaign, Chinese policieH 
-:v increasingly adoptt'd an independent course. Althoui^h 
iir has certainly he«Mi displeased with Khrushchev's attacks on 
Htahn's *N.'ult of pprsonaiity (ap|)licable tacitly to his own 
position in China), Mao has experimiMited v/ith internal 
liljeralizatiun [jcycnid de-Stalini>^ation in RusHia. Already in 
May, 105G, but more snlenmly in Mao's speech on February 
27, 1957, the Chinese party Ii-iH hi ! bed the slogans '^fjCt a 
hundred flowers t)lussom/' and ^'Lc l a hundrerj schuols of 
thought cHint(*n(];' inviting not Oiily party numbers but evtm 
non-com nnunists ■ o criticize the party's pf)U(acs. The 
probably unexpected flood of criticism led, a few months 
later in June, to a halt. Mao specified this timr^ that words 
and actions will be allow<'d only , among other things, if they 
Were ''beneflciHl, not harmfub to socialist tranHformation and 
socialist construction'* and ''tend to st^uHigthtai, not to cast 
off or weaken the leadership of tin' communist party/' Tlut 
so^ralled rectification campaign wlat'h followed indicated 
that Maoist '■liberalizatioir' was .o circumscribed that it 
li^'eamc meaningless. 

In t[ - spring of the n^"owing year, Mao inaugurated one 
of the most ■ambitious and signdleant of his plans, the so- 
callcfi ''great leaf) forv arr| on every front .r our social (^on- 
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stnictifin/' Mao issiirfl i\ call to overtake and siir'pass I>ritain 
in Lhi' ouiput of iron aiut ^ivvl und oLhiT majcH' induslrial 
prutiihi ionn in nftcnni years. TIh- larguL was to dovolop indiis^ 
try and a^ricnHurc' simiiltanc^ msly, whilo givin^^ priority \.o 
hi»avy industry. A tVw nuHitlis laioi", in Hk' most s(jlemn svay, 
and as an rxpression of a '^s|H>niiniroiiH popular niovi^ment,'' 
were* ustablislu^d ihv ''people's t'onimunes/' a shortcut in Iht' 
final transition to uommunisni. T\w roniniuiics wta'p prt-- 
sontcd as Iho impUnntMitation of an old Utopian socialist anci 
Mar.^ist triMuI. llicy wcri* owned by ^'all the f)coplc/' with 
the two^fohl system of "free supply" (diHtrihutian '^accord^ 
mil to ne(^d'') and of wa^^c^s (cUstrihutio]! still "according to 
work") and witli their own militia. Most umhitiuusiy, tht' 
task of the ('(^nimunes was to eliminate 'Uhe difference \w- 
twi'cn P)wn and founiry, worker and {JiHisanl and mental and 
manual lal)f)r.^' Oner again, tacitly, i he Chim^se exumpliMvas 
f)rrsf'nted as thi^ most original and suitahh* for the speedipst 
n'aHzafaun ofronnmmisnK Its impiieaiion thai a coUectivizcd 
economy is more imt)ortant than an industrializfui economy 
as a prcc^onchtinn for communism was openly challenging the 
bhieprint of Stiviet conuuniiist df^velopmeui . Conversely, the 
?ioviet theareticians could not fail to stress that the material 
and technical batd<w ardness of the Chino^o'eeononiy disquali- 
fied t!lnna and its leadi'rs' puCentions tn offer to tlie world 
tiicir shortcut to eonimmusm. In fact, only five months after 
iiie proc^km\ation of the communes, it lieeamc obvious that 
they could not achieve the*r arm ou need goals, ^^iie regime 
had to retreat and to adnii' . in fact if not opeidy, that the 
'■^reat liKip forward" was not attainalile and that the [sanacea 
oi "p*\:p!c's eoninumes" remained a uto[>inn dream and not a 
sec til 'ality. 

\\r trever tlie f)rat'tieal faikires of tht^ Chinese commumst 
rc;e.T^'^ nnyht have been, ihe essential ingredient fur its main 
tc. -ut '/' ; power was prestige and authority of its ehair= 
man, . ^ - tung. f'nd whose personality a cult similar 
to Lh.h . .,ou!.'' : ; ain wtis systematically created. The 
'*thou^u( ■ " 'lao 1 sc lung'' has been pro(;laimed as the 
supreme trutn in all fields of pnhlir hfe, domestically and 
internationally. Dissatisfied witn many aspects of communist 
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nuinislh, Mao launched tfu^ ^^{? I'aMrd ^'^ri'ai. jirnl-Uirian I'ul 
turn! r>a Uion" wIiusp p. ^Vssccl ;um was In roiMf)lor«»ly 
n^slnp*' fuMli the Ciiiiipso S' aiui the Chiiu-;" CnnifnuiiisL 

party. On Au^iist H, \ iln v im (J-al (m mi , aiU.Lcc of thr parly 

six!<MMi l)aH!(' llirscs ahcMM tlip 'a'liltural revoluticnL" 
llir ; ir ,! Uii'his Hialrtt llial flrsjiitr its ovi4llir()VV, thi^ ChinoHo 
t)uur^('Oisii' was sLiil t.ry'ji^^ 'Mo list' the* old icU^as, rultur(% 
taistunih and iiahils of ihv exploiting ctassc^s lo corrupt thu 
iiaassi>s, captairf tlioir iiiindH and lauieavor to stagu a c^ome 
hacl^/' in siu'h a Hilaialiun ihv task of [he pnviy was ''to 
stru^^lr aiiainst and itusH thcjsr persons in aut.hority wlio arc 
tal^ina Ibv t-apitalist road. and tu translorni iMlufatioii, 
liLeraturr and art ... so as to iiunlitaf.^ the c'tjiisolidaLion and 
I Irvt^n >pnh'i [I id ( li!' svuaalihi. sVhU'in 

To arhirv(^ Alls iairu largt^ numljt'rs ot^ youths, Ihn hd^ 
<'al|{'d " Hr<{ ( aiards/' winv oi^gani/^od and ^ivimi frc-* Tic ' ' \n 
this f)urL[iiit4 j'ndcavnr. 11ir(n:^li thc^ nirfha of hi[.f-. a ■ ,01 
p()sliTs anfl f)ui)nr di'hatt's, thr lUnl (kian; - rr t^nc a .uu*d 
to "launcti n'sohitt' aUacks on tht* opu lapr- 
Hcaitalivt's f)f ihf* houri^roish'. " Morf inp. ■ . v, sint^^ st art - 
in^ Uu' ^aadlural rcvoiuticju " iiMj)hrd a kick al^ paity vigi = 
iaiicis Llic f'onununisL party was not Himply jnir^cd puUticaily 
from llic uirnii(*H of th(> 'Mlu)u^ht of Chairman Mao/^ but 
ru^w ^aadturai nwolutionary ^roui^s, (a)nimitttM'H and con- 
^rcssa'^" were cstahiishtai tliroLi^hf)ut C^hina, ot^tcn is suhsti- 
tutt^s tor party or^aiiiHat ions. All tliis cfjntrilHitod to an 
t^xtrcna'ly contused and confusina situation, and the arnii^d 
^(orta^s ■ tlia People's Lilxa-ation Army," under the command 
/ <)t Mao's hen^^appanaif , Marshal laii IMao, had to iiitt>rv(Mic in 
soHK* m^tanfa^s to maintain order. 

['rol)at)ly I he I'sscaUial j=easons fur launehmM the ^aailtural 
rcvolutuMr' and exptJsing the country t{) sut^h intcTUat tur- 
mod was Nhio^s apprehfaision that the eonimuniHt party was 
iackina it- nutial revolutionary ardor ancl Ivis vitnv that tlie 
mtusion of voui^u rk^volinaonary l)lood hy itie Red (juardH 
could p^awetu (h(^ deuenca-ahon he* cklet'tt^d 1; 'he Hovii^t 
tjiuoii und(T Staling heirs. In this scaise, Mau v/t^^a a) far as 
to prat^tically fhsrufn :lie normal functioning ot ti;e eom- 
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niui;!.' p:n1v 'ih<' ''Ml rMiMM-ii- \v,i> !f^;M Ui^' Jirnv 
\\\ '\ , h-< -ipM' li e Im'J ^t *,i:H^J'J .ifxi inu J i Mhi"-|\-f' fnr<rin 
HiLMi^l < liiMii Oil Hi*' ImimI^ i |in innv«'imMii f >j' ihr 

.\f\iu\ ^ h HIM : ^:Ui'^H ?n M> h '{{•• ;5M',0MhoM hv '!^ fih |p 

Ii)f I 'I ri ?H m1 < Hi ! 1 'hi' n nr;il !f vnlnt hmi in 

h-n)p?)i u v fsfHath Mi ''I ( finnnuiHs' ^'hinn in wnrld ajlnir^s, 
? !i< hif j I Mi? M ;m i,f i'liOtt . tr* M M'^ ■) ' ss In i'hnhi'nf^H Uh* Cl'SU 
?nr tin hM^i'i iup ii o h* nil Hi ?ih 1 1 i * * MuiuiMn :ii a lo vh in»" il . 
HtHI. M;hm * an ir.jit lui! 1 t)\ Sovm-I 'Minlr^iynr' of I WH^iicl^ 

srfiihh'i! Mji' iiM.irlis l.cmn ti\*'!i to iniiki^ ;i|.f;unsi (hi* Hnnnnd 
l\\U:r\\.\Ui ^A \\ ;uh I Us " ,(iHirii lr;iitnvN ni;u |h M ac jIkI, (!hina nnd 
its rn(iu':il nirs:uu{c^ ul i iiliunil rrvolulUHi lUi aUrariivp puitit 
lor f iH-v^if lent {nminiuu:^! groups arMUnO lh<' wnrlci. HilU'H 
HH>*^, howHVHr, !HHv. pnst,'( iilh ira! ttwohit'O!! piiiisp of 
f 'hin*^^*^ roriiinii fit nrinir. ini^nn with inuinlaiiii C'hnui pr<) = 
i?rt^ssivHly iihiiridonin^ the Hliiius ul' Ih^* Hiilturiil r('Vf>lutiun 
,inu iH-HnhMin^, in ;.}hu luruLii in:4inMi, iMi llu worKKvitiH 
f liploruat aiu 1 pniilirMl sta^{^ 

'11 ir fust Mip IS ml Hrna! t 'ntisol HlaUon w* visihli' ill ilii* 
ninth i (inurr>-. t)f Inn (*hiiu's*' C'uinniii nist pniiy which ^'«mp 
VHTiHcj lit Apnl. I 1 lir rsuthntaty hi Uih ii-vnliil u>ruiry 

r(Hnnut , vvliirli, Hinnip: ihn riihural n'vtjliitinri, suppr- 
sHtifMi that Mj thH parly, waN dHHiuphaNi^iHl in riivor of ii '%i>vh 
Hroup'' p^irt y iiH^niln rs wil lini I'h^hh sanir Honi ni it nuMi. 
HiniuHaiiHnusly. lliH army HuntniUHd ii> HStMHasH its prndf niii^ 
iiatU r<>lH ifi ih.H (■(fiiiury, ;i roU- i'ldiaiK^Hci by t hn soi iuiis 
inilitary «"lash«"^ witfiSnVH-i. Irfuipsat iht' l)un r UMfi^'i' aljoiil 
IIh: -. wdl ht* siud laJraM. NIhh^ r>f <'(>u?^sp. rcnuuiiiHl tht' HUpr*an(* 
IcadHr hut th*' Mi'^v j-iurtK' rhurtcr, iuUiptHcl at tlu* c^anfrrt'ss, 
cHHitainHfl ;in uiiUHual prnvisiMii dHsimiatin^ DrionsH MiinstaT 
!an l*Mit} NKufS rvHiit uul siK'hhs:.(>p TIih roiiiposition uf Liu* 
parly's (UhMlnm (ir^a^^ uwuIh it ilrar that tho iaiitural rtaa)lu- 
ticMi had vny dtM^p rniruai^ tdlVrt.s Hinia* aluiui 70 per taMit af 
ihv rHntral I'uinaul ihh wan HoinpcjsHcl oi' ni*%v rnHnihHrs. At 
tliH VHry tf>p, the livHanHnil HT Htaiichn^ rominittiH^ ui liw 



ladit-al 1111(1 i!M»ri> iruxlcndc I'li'iiichls, 

N<M'niali,-,;if [Oil (if (iiibli,, 1,1,. r. nil Milled tli ro iiftlK -Mit I()7(), 
ii'^ii''' I'll. , IIS {,> ivM luiniiv and lame liulilical |j|'e.aiul 
1" n \uvi\y 11,,. (l,s|.),ali,,ii:,i,i ..,Mi,„,iny .iiid lih.|i,,r !ii,.ii li, ,n 
^''"'i^iti il'fl ^'i-niH' yc-u, I'^iiro:,,' dipluiiuiry :Au^wvi\ ^I'm of 
l'H-n-lis,.(i viMdr, 11,1(1 111,. 1',,|-„h; ilu. was aru^nm'd by 
ninada and Ihily, Tli, .s, ■ , .rC,. rl;; hroiighl lu <k:U,hvr , 

1971, wlicii Coiiuiintiist {'liiiia was udniilUd tr, tli,. Uiiil cti 
NnMMiis niid rihlaih.'fl a ncniiiiiicnt seal „i, I ..viiri ly e„un- 
<'il, ivpliH'mn Chumn Kai-sli,.!<-,s Jlcpiililif uf Cliinu in Tai%van 
whudi %viiH .'xpclh.il iVoin th,. world (irHiiMiwiLioi, 

A! Ilie :„inic tiiu.., iiowcVta'. a niujor inlcnml vvvnl- HtWl 
shroud,.,! i„ inysu^ry. iiKliralcd llic lack of cohcKion at tlio 
poliiiiiil uiul military top, la Sci )U.inlH.r, 1971 , Muo'h ofricial 
uiciM'ssnr, Mnr'.^luil I, hi \>nw, waw n-pnrti'dlv killed in an nir 
inisli 111 Mniigoliu, and, at tlu. sanu. tdiiu- , i •i-rlain lii^'h nUli- 
lar\- nldicials d isupjicam I, luim.dy tin- duel' of staff of the 
Cfiine.,. Ann.d Kerc.s. tli,, |,()|iii,.a| enirirni^i.sai (jf llv Navy 
;ind liif. lu-ad of (k-nrral .Militury LtjKistics. Arfardine to' 
ol lu'iLil statcnii.ins madi' lati-r. Lin J'iiicj wa« eseapirii,' China 
after the failurt. of iiis miiHpiriiey to aHHUssinut,. Mao and t^ 
<'stal)liKli a nulitary dictatorship, Lin Piaa'H do^vnfall and Iho 
•Misuinfi puruy of lii,s asHociat'-.s strcnHthetKHl Ih c fiuthorily of 
the ncjvv .se(a)nd.iri.eoniriu-ind nt'tcr Mao, PremiiT Chou Kn-lai 
(born m iH9«), |li, doiiu-Htir and international statUH was 
vvvn marv enhanrpd when IJ,K, Pre.sident Ric'ard Nixon 
made iii:s iininvc.denlfMi vin, U, nuiinland C Jh ina in FehPim 
1!)7^!, " 

Bui it IS 111 ihv intern alional fudd that Maoi.st China Ms 
Laketi ihv yreaicHt ,sl rid es . since 1969-7(X Kpni'tawilar improve- 
nuMit in relntionKVvith the United «tates was pxplainpd on the 
MToUMds of ri'volulioiiary e-xpedienev. and the Soptt-mbpr 
1971, is.sue (if the A'cf/ Flag, thcorplicttl jotirnal of the 
( 'hmcs.. party, cpjoted an earlier article by Mao T.se-tung who, 
in a Lenini,st way, had cKplained the valuo of temporary 
;Uli;inei.s aiid had e.slolled "the art of waging all kinds of 
struKgltMH a flexible mariner," What the pr^.s did not openly 
say, hut what certainly wa« ainong the rt'a,son.s e.xplaiiung the 
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f^iiiUMH^ k}Vv\ii\\ polilJral shi Fi, ^v|lK !iia(, iVdni iliri r vii^wpoint, 
a rapprochcMncrit with ih(* H.S, i-ou'cl ^^rv > as ii rrinHurnncU' 
in virw nf Lhi^ piTHisl.tMii'c* oT tlip Sinu^Hoviot ccMiriii't, 
Hiniil:i!ly. {NirliMr sIriH'-iit Mn^^^-l 'ipp^'iils InHu^ rhirrl World 
nwoUitioiiiirit lirivi^ hi^vn KiirjciiKnl and nn)la(uHl, to a iar^'i* 
cxti'iit, by lim fslahli^lHiUMii <>f ('Ins^'r d iph >inat nn<l ^'^n^ 
noniic ti<*s wMth Tliird VVorlil KfovcrnnhMits, anollu'r tiiciioal 
shiii doKi^ntnl to iMiubU' tlio P'^lun^ ^nvoruainnt La cnnipeti' 
moro i^Uvvxivvly with boih IJ.S. und llu^ Huviot Union, 
Many ot: Mao's disriph^s arounfl Ihi* world havo brun din- 
appoinunJ 1>3' Lup IJ 'Ihiu^hc/ ra|)pi'utdiunu'nt and tlii' 
ChinuHi^ yovorn mint's siding svith soaio AHmn and African 
govf^rnnKMitK (in Cc^ylun and Hurlan ) a^ainHt the local rcvolu- 
tionarioH; mmo of tlu* fornior Inie litdit^vtM^^^ (for oxamplo, in 
tho UnitcKl HtutcH and Uuiy) luivi^ acciiHccl Nao of ''rnvi- 
Bionisni." Others, howevc^r. hiWv intorproted tlu? now Clum.^sp 
forei|Tn poiiey as a nign of Machiav^'Uian wisdoai, and the 
organ of llv NTorth Kortuni Comniunist party termed PreHi- 
dent Nixon's vinit to China an -^a trip of tho dt^teated/' In any 
caHts th{^ prt'Ktige of th^ Chint^s^^ rommuniHt re^irno lias grown 
considc"rably around tliFVvorld, amcini^ u^ovemments as well as 
in publit' ojnnion, and die uccountB of niany non-conimuniBt 
westDni travtdlGrH through niainland China rf^Bomble, in their 
enthUHiasin, thone of their praiecesHors who, in the mid- 
1930s, virtittKi Stalin's Ru^Hia. 

To Kum up, in cuntraHt with the xonaphabic rigors of the 
uultural ri'vnlutioa, tht* MaoiHt regimo has abaiidonod with 
gusto ilB f^Brlier self-innposud iHolatioii and ohviously mjoys 
the role of a major world power, buttresHing \U cr^dentiais by 
systematically doveloping nueli^ar niilitary capabditieH and 
slriving to asHiinie the leadership of l\w still shapeleHs "anti- 
inip^-i'i^ilistic'' blue. It is more difficult, in this context, to 
foresee the role Iho Chinese Comnuinist party will play In the 
future within the international uoniinunist movoment, but it 
is certain that it will eontinue to ehalbnpt^ the overall Soviet 
Russian lead^^rship. 

This leady us now to review, in a more ystematic fashion, 
the causes as well as the outbreak and development of the 
Sino-Soviet eonfliet, a major politieal schisin of oir Mme and 
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• vrlaiiily t h, • nnv which "Uctcnn 111 istic" Marxism iiould 
i!<in|i!ir roiiiHMVc explain. 

, he SiuihHi, Jivi "oiiriici 

ir Nlrilin wm tuU ah!,, u, have his way with Htn ho 
^^1- "''"^t "1 iK.,lali--. l lH . -ivviHionist" t 'n nimunist 
Vii^o^duvuumd apparuntiy to k.^nfi i„Uu-t Iuh cbin m nnff> and 
inlauMiuc anioiip llu' otJuT .'omniunist Kiatori aiul partif-K. As 
liJiiH us he liv<Hi, MuT«> iu>v.T tranHfiircrl on thi;. Cliiiipse 'om" 
miiiiir,! SHU' any intcnlian u> <Arny Soviti, liussian cT)iTimunis"t 
i»r(-emin..,u-(^ 'i'his did not mean that the Chinpsp com- 
munists fi,d not hnvi. rvmon in <.oini)hun about Stalin Mao 
lai'-Uiny wu« iiwiirc. or courep. that it was Stalin who in the 
lat.' 1v)2()h, inJliioni.Pdtiief'oniintom's pnlievin China which 
had lomjjorary uutEistrophi': (-onst.qu(Mi( cs for the Ohinesp 
imrty. IJlsrsviHC, Mao kiww tiiat, iu lato as 194H, Stalin diri 
nui l.ci^.v.. Ill a prompt comrnunist mvivm in China and oven 
advi^pd Chmvsv TOniiiiuniKtK to s-i-kon acoomraodation with 
( iiiaiifj Kai'.shHk, Mao T.so4unn, after his vii^tory, did not 
i'oiishKt it niH.('HKury to publicly reproat'h SLiilin for his lack 
lA conhdont'i'. In viinv of his own dornestic: situation and 
ncMds, ht iru'd to nmintain the best possiblf relations with 
th.. Soviot Union and to la-ofit fmm it s cooperation and help. 
Hlaliii. on ins sidt', iilrio Urtfully did nothing to I'ompHcate 
tht^ r.'lations iwtw.'fii the two countries and partipi On 
J'fbrunry 14, 1950, a -"I rwiLy of Friond^hip, Alliance and 
Mutual As^istmire- bctwom the Soviet and Chinese govorn- 
nient.s was signed, pledging alhround military and t'conomic 
a',sistan'.'t< and u Joperation . 

For severnl y,.ars after StaMn's death, practieally up to the 
snruiH of 19(50, fc'ino-Sovict rolatiuns appeared to follow the 
nornial. rru^ndly ..ourse. Today, however, it is known that 
there eNiKtwl, at least wince 1956, a series of misunderstand- 
int.'s which were slowly building thfir momentum. To start 
with, the Chiiie-ie (■omrmmisLs considered Khrushehev's 
attacks uii Ktalin at the,' twentieth uonfrrefis of the CPSU 
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rPrl:inuuy, n)5f)) a H;U]H(Tf)n/i polii-lral act uihI nbjcrt I'M » 
not l)<:M!iif iiirurni-Hi i:i a(hii!)(^<' aluMii Ow s| iMcch. roHnw ^ 
in|4 v^'iir, Mrin 'rHf4iin|.^ i'luvv' pt 'Vsot |lv' In Most'oW (jjaitJMHl 
M (.'r}}7ii>ui nisi Sinn in }t nip^'lia^ wlii^'h nrnnUr^Ml (I.*' yvt'll^ 
l<n()\vn ^]c}s^( S)( rlaruUnri c )f Kfarinhpr, 1U=>/ h i a ..j mm 
al i\v' Musrow airj or! 01 1 ^a>vp m hor M ao spok*M!i sutH' rh^^ 
Live U^niis alHjuL Ihv H jVu't UiiifMK lukiii)^ tlial ^Mhr p(M.)Mlfri 
of {vir two coiuit rit's lUiVi' aln^utly P^rnifMl n fraUMaial allhuui' 
ill Lh^Mr conuiin!! HtruU'ni-^^, and (hfTf' is ni) torer an rartn 
whitjii ^ an KuparaU* us/' Tho ( liH-lurali^)!! oT the Morrow 
meOAi i^ iliu^lr tiicl 110' inflisuili' any ^JiHU^-^roomonl , hut snnH^f^f 
its radic'al fontiuhUJonH him^^^'hUhI Muo'h HponsorHhip (later, 
whori the Sinn^SDvii't LajiiCliiH brokt^ into th(^ opiMi , the 
Chnv^i' party af'cuM^cl ihuCPBlJ ()(' phit^ii 1^ i\w rusoluiiuiis of 
its c)W!i ("un^ri^ssi's abov^c the Mohc'ovv Dpclaration). fii tht* 
words i)f the Bdiinh hiMtorian* Edward CrankHhaw, "tht* ba^ic 
difforencr arosf (mm tln^ •Hct that Khrush<Miov vicnvtnl thc' 
dt*daration m an instniiii^ of Hoviet Btat:!' policy, while Man 
\/\eWQd it as an inBtrunu:ni / tho n^valutionary process/' 

During the v.vkI two y^»ars , a kcHp^ of Chinese domestic 
and Soviet foreign political initiativoi; at fir^t provoked tacit 
rnutiial dissatisfaction and ^orved hit^^r ammunition in 
public seLtlementH of accounts, A^s described eadier, iii the 
spring of 1958, the Chinese eornmuniBtH adopted their "groat 
leap forward'' ocenDniie poliey and then established their 
communes m a Hliorteut to comiiiunisni^nitiativos unpalut^ 
able to the Soviets. In the* re^alm of fa reign pohcy, two events 
during 1959 partiuularly complimted the Sino-Soviet rela= 
tions, VVheri China invaded Indian territory in Au^UHt- 
Septernber, the Soviet government expre.ssed its re^^^ets and 
emphasized its friendly relations with both thie Chinese 
People's Republic and the Republic of India. In Febnu^vy, 
1963, the CnineHB declared that this Soviet statemeiit of 
neutrality between a sodaliHt and a capitalist country wm the 
first public indication to the outside world about the Sirio- 
Sovict disa^eeknents. The second event whiuh ciiaplcased the 
Chinese leader wiis Khrushcjhev's trip to the United States in 
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*h. s,- (111(1 pari „l Hrpl,.inlM>r. 11)5;) h was report n, 1 I ni .'r 
5hal KhnwhcK l^ilKH w .Ih M;-. ' In rinn liis '-isi^ K i-.ainhnu! 
(iuiiaiii f)( I' Iter vvcidrir from -rii'iidly. 

,\n arti.'c mi t|i!. /'/,//|. riMuhHl 'l,<nin lav,, 

.i.u.n/' l |. bM-b- H ... A| -il 1-;, U"^ .•.mHiM'iM,.n,i,:nu 
tl,,. niiM-Mcih ;inniv..r: ;irv <il l-'MMn's b-r' n. innrk-d Ui- l-'lUii- 
timii uf v(. ■(.I Uionqh nnini: l.iin LI- S-.vi.M at Uu ki; until.- 
n;ul. nnivt hincs. . i''(>ru,-(.M|,l.' ,) i' yuii: . mu I wi 1 h K^)^v 1 
,|,t,.i.^!y Uh -wo ,i'lcs were chaMl'. 1 1 i(f ir.'ct aci ■iihuI loiis 
anH c unl'-r h.a!i(inH, Ihc ChiiM.s,' us;ailin^ tlu' YuguHlav 
'"rcv-miniiisSs- r.ul)l;i'lv wiiiic, in nii't, luiivinii, at. tm- Miishiaii 
inirty, and Llic Sova' U c ),u1.mii ,iiug Alhaniun ■■dinUnaUsin,' 
liiivisiu 11 iTraifl tlic CI iin("it'. 

I),. spite tlu rmiliial (liHair-eciu'iiis wlii<ii now were rwu h- 
mK tlu' riuri'ac.., llu. two p-.rLicri achieved a UMnporury true 
tlurinfl the iiUcrnal in nal ^'onUm-mv of i.MKhly-nia' communist 
mxliv^ which nuM, in Mc^scow fnr am-xU.ndfd period at lime 
ill N()V(.nit)cr- l!)C30.'nie iom sl;it«'mcnt following the cuiiffr- 
oner, (usiiullv rct>rr(uj to t()«<'tlit'r with Llie Mosiiow, 1907, 
norlaration) rpprfHCiilwJ a c umprom isi- between Ihu boviet 
.md Chin.vsc vii-wiTOinis. ll Uh«.'(l radical revolutioimry Uuv 
uuawt': Uic world Irium pli of Ho-inliKm waK inevitable, and the 
c'lpitalist syHlem was un<lf'rg«iiiK ■'nu iiitt-nsi' process ot dis- 
integration" and docay," Unitwl States •'imperialism" %vas '"un 
otK^niy of (He iicnple.s ol' the svorld," VVorlcl war could lu> 
prevmU'd. IniL, in accordance willi Chiniise views, ^should 
Ihe imtx-rialist nianincs start war, tht^ pooples will sweep 
mpUalism out of existence and bury it,- The central Sovie 
tenut of pcacertil c-ot'xistence of eouiitries with ditferent 
sncial systems was endorsed as the only altemativu to a 
destructive war. but it was cKplained that '-the coexistence ol 
stat es with dirferciit social systems is a form of class slru«Rle 
between socialism and t-apitalism." Both peaceful and non- 
peaceful transitions to socialisni were nientioned. Ihe hopes 
of those who wanted to siilit the socialist camp were said to 
lit. "doomed to failure," and it was proclamied that "all the 
socialist countries churish the unity of the socialist eainp hke 
the apple of their eye," The CPSU vvas confirmed as "the 
universally recogniaecJ vaiigiiard of the world communist 
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nu^VfMnrnt , 1mm \\\z_ tin* ninsl r a) ipri* Mif vi\ and :;t(M 'h^d cr 
tiii^^riil of ilu* inU'i ncilioiiai ( 'oninninisi innvrnirni Mn" 
('liiiH'so ( "(HiUiii iiuHl H w«'r»' roin pi irn(*nlpfl H h' Hitrihuti li^ lo 
the rhaiu^f' in IUp hnlnnrr (if world rnims in favor (d' 
,'i:i]p.ni' 'M^v •■'^I'-il lurltnT pnwc-l'ul iM^lx'Ut'. I|h' 
iiational lil)('ial.i<>n inovoiniMit Mm Prnph' 's licvfjlntioil m 
CI 11 in (»Nor(o(i I nMniMulrHiH inriu«MMr H\ I'OnlraHt , the 
'^Yuf^oslav variidy uf intrrnatioiKil oj j|H jri ir lisni, a vari(d.> of 
rncx.loni n^visionisi 'LluHiricH' in rom iMiiraUMl [(jriif was iii^ 
arurnously <'f)rul('rnru^d, mil ihv Yuffoskiv " n^viKiujiisIs'' \v«^r^' 
at'c'used of I'arryiim on '^subvorsivc work n\xinmi tho sociaiiHt 
cainji ami the vvorkl C'uiunuini.;t, niovi^niiait/ ^ l*ru(^lainiin^^ 
thai tho Ui'Mi of ull uonimuniHts was 'Ho lamu'h n (liMi^rmirKKi 
offtMiHive Oil tho idoalo^iinil Irani ihi' HiaU^mvni irymlvmrnHl 
both ''reviHinnisin'* and ^'HcctariaiiiHin acidin^, 1kjwi'v<t, IhaL 
tht^ rurnu*r '^rcmainH thv niaiii danger/' 

Dpspiie tho farmal unanimity of the NQvoinluM' conlVr- 
encc and the vc^rbal radirahnrn of the Mqhcdw stutcnient, 
Sino-Hovic^t rtdaiions wore noL improvucL Chou Endai, hoad 
of the? Chiinw d«d.i'^ation to the Lwtnity=HtH'cjnd rangreHs of 
tho c;psn (()cLuh(*r, 1961) U'tt ihv c't:>nMreHK bi'tort' Uh end, 
after tr^vini^ i)ublit1y defended thp Albanian party previously 
criticized by Khrushchev, While in Moscow, Chou En4ai 
placed a wreath on the tomb of Stalin. In Deemibcr, 1962, 
both parties cireulatcd confidential memoranda among the 
other ruliiifi coixniiunist piLrtius, thu Chinese accusing thf 
SovietH, and the Soviets denying the charges. Finally, on 
February 27, 1963, tho official organ of the ChinCfSt' Cona- 
mtiniBt party, Pt^oplp's Daily, puhlishpcl the firHt h^ngthy 
account deHcribiriR the variouH pliancH of the Sinu-Soviet 
conflict uiid tlic basic iriBucH of diHa^ceniont 8inco that time 
up to the prOHcnt, it hm been unneceHHary !o the '*Yugo- 
Slav'' and ''Albanian'' pretcKtH; both sides continued their 
campaign of mutual vilification from then on, openly and 
directly. 

Three partieular inHtancoH Bhould he mentioned to illus* 
trate the intensity of the confliet. Throughout the later 
phases of the Vietnam war, deBpite tho military and political 
support the Soviet and Chinese governments gave North 
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Vu'tniinK lM»th shI-s surHMul iMiii u! hrr cil haiKlliuH war lud 
nuHi^MiiKUrly and^'f \^*-nm siinvpl ihnusi v m collusinn with 
tlir Atu^M'u auH, rih'n^ilnnui! Ih*' ruiftiral rcvrdiitif)!! in China, 
in<»hsc)f (UMnf)iu.inihnf^ ( iiuH^H** NliJfhMilK linlfhui with Haywl 

«'n^l>a!r.y in Prkiii^ and inv;uh'(t a ^;ovl^a roii:ailar ol i ii'r tJu^r. 
Hut Ihr roiillK't n^u it . ppais iti in M arch, nuhtiuK 

firokt^ nut uuiMi isliind ii.thi- \ \\s\m rivvY nn 1 lHMH)rihoastf'rn 
hoidor i liM fwn ruiififrH rrsullui^nti iajiiry ainl <Un\i\\ Inr 
inuiiy (Muncsr aiul Si ^viot *|(]iris; in Auiuisl, nnt)Uw>r luililary 
<'luHii utTiUTt'd (Ml \\w duiinHi' vvMSttTH honiiT brtwecMi Urn 
HovuM Ka'a^dt>tM!t and : Im > f 'h ii .r->c Siukiauw, CfHiia'ciutuitly, 
lu>(h si(i(^s iTitiMiHitHMl niiiiliiry huilfiup alunu thpir hordom 
and sj)(>tHihili()iis rail hi^h iii Uio W<'K^ about the jmHHibility of 
a Hovi^M praMMnpMvc strike la^uinsi tin- Chinc^so imckuir inHtal- 
latiatis. \\) HrptrinlHT, how^'v^T, hordiT nogotnilions bogaii 
h<*tw(H'n Ihi' two ^t)Vt.'rnHii'Uts tullo^Miii^ a uieoiinf^ at the 
Poking airpoii hrt w^HMi the Hnv lot premier AiokmM KoHy^in 
and (Miou Kndai. 'r\w hardier talks rontinucd in ihc^ onsuiriff 
ypurs widKail atiiirviii^ t.an^^!i)lu rt^KulU. A m^rlain dutente 
was wuUhI u\\ llit^ i^o vtMMuiuMital level in Novoriibor, 1970, 
whcni a rour^yoiir anihaKKadorial boycoiL (Midud bntwcon the 
two c!Quntrii.^K and a traciu a^^iH^ruDnt was signed. Still, the 
verbal baLtlo cDnLiiuiDd unabaiud on i\w party^pfopaganda 
h^vpk Kor oxanipUs on the t>ve of tho tw«MUy=rourth enngruys 
r)f tiu^ CPSU ill MaiTh^April 1971, Lho niain Chinnse nowB- 
papers ctdehrated Ihv IGOth aimiviMHary of the Conimune of 
Paris and inileaHhed Ktrnnnt^Ht attacks on Soviet U^adership, 
Wovo are a tinv Harnplesof IheKe attaeks: ^^The Soviet Uriion m 
a paradise I'ur a handful of hiireaucrat^inanopoiy-capitalists 
of a ni>w type, i\ prison for tho millionK of working 
pt'opie . . . May we ask the Soviet kMiders: Ik it a 'milder' 
forni when yciu nend lari^o nurnbi^rH of armed troops and 
poiice to HLipprcHH the people of different nationalities in 
your eountry? . . . you station large numhersof troops 

in some East Europ€mn coimtries and the Mongolian People's 
Republie to impose a tight control over them, and even carry 
out the military Deeupation of Chechoslovakia, driving tanks 
into Prague? . . . Nvheii you engage in military expansion 
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f.vt*vy wImt*' iuiH insiHuniisly com I u* all mnniu'i' nt' subvprsi^C' 
artivii jj'r-. ,i!-;iinf.i ^n1l^(n^»^; , , , Urn^hm^v niul h^y l^^^i 

ar^' UoiiH! jM ouI Tor inilj! ui i;itn an^l Uu' arins rarr, HinMicH^ii^ 
innrM arid iiinrf itihu':; on hhji^*' arni niorr pIniH'S, i^Uiiibi, 
war;^l\ip liwulml nu^^;ih"; \uu\ \]\U'\rnr \v<'nnfMis. ff is l>v infUflH 
of I hi-^ t!iMn;Mlf (}Us apparal a:4 al Vialpiuu' lhat ilavu- uvw tNaifN 
apprt^Hs ihM broad masses at honn aiul maintain 1 iuar rnlonia) 
ruh' alirnati/' 1 S(jvu't sid*^ diil nui nanain sjUmU (aUMiT, 
and af lla' ^mxI (if March ^ l.(?7i, t he Far^Ka^^l ran ItiHliit ul.p 
tlw HnvH'l Acndciriy ScafMifH's puliHsiicd a hcjok containing 
strong luaajsalinriH Lhc CJlilncs*' coininnniHi i(*udorsh)|), 
clnni^iuM, il parl.aaihnly wilh 'Msiciikinu the nnity (if Ku4.;[,<alist 
coiaitrit's and (aHnnuiniHt nK.JvcautMitH'^ and witii 'MVinnji;!^ 
ideological stru^gh^ aHainHt tiu^ and otht^r ciommunfet 

part u^s/" 

It is a rnt>t)l cjUi'stiori what result tin* Nixun admini.Bterji- 
lion |K)iicy of ne^DLiations and atH^omniodaLianH with both 
coininuniHt^(ianlM will havi* had an ihv Siiio-Huviot (:CDnflict. lt\ 
the niidHt oT 107o, in aiiy iNise, Qw inilitary buildup on both 
Hicli's {Mr Hino^Hovict liordt^r perHiHted, and mutual propa- 
l^andislif aiaaisationH, Hunic^what sLitKlLU'd in tonu, (•ontiniH'd 
to fiow. 

PasBing now from tiio duHcriptian of the phases of 
</Onflict to its subHtances onr mny diHlinguinh botw^en tlw 
opnaily prarlaimud and the* hidden causos of the SinDnSa\^U3t 
Bpht. In an nv*Tall survey, four o\wn issues may hv idontifi'f^d, 

(1 ) Tacti(^al diHaKreemenIs on how to wage the inter- 
national class struggle, For example, in the aftermath of 
Soviet ^/VnitTican eonfrontation over Cuba in the fall of 1962, 
the Chinese assailed the Soviets for their initial ''adven^ 
turisin'* (HurroptitiouHly bringing the nuelear-missileB to 
Cuba) anf] then for tlieir ^'eapitulntion'* before the UnitAid 
States (taking the missiies out of Culia). For years sinee ihilt 
time, the Chint^se have hammered on the theme of Sovtel 
''botrayar' and alieged Soviot-Ameriean eollusion aiming at 
anti-Chinese world domination. On their side, as seen above, 
the Soviots have insisted that Chinese seetarianism has pre- 
vented the eHtabhshment of a f^enuine world-wide, ariti- 
imperialist bloc. Recent Chinese and Soviet rapproehement 
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wiUi tht' VmUHl HtatiM, has (^omplicutHl for both nidoB thc^ urn 
u{ the *S:ulluHioir' ar^unu^it with the ArnoricanH, ullhoiiMh 
Iho mutunlly actniKatory rharK<*H of who is bctrayiiif^ the 
inlurnaiional vIphh nirum^v by jiloitin^ with WcHtern *Mm^ 
prriulistH" have not disappt*aiv<l, 

Lion, 'r\w Chinr^Ko havr h(MMi pc^rHlsUMit in dnnounflnR the 
SuviulH as a IrriMiHn'ouK ally hukm^ th(> dopartun- of Hovint 
tnchnicianH unci thcnr families iVnm manilaiid China in 
AugUHl, 1960. Lack of Soviut KUpporL to retiovor Taiwan 
(FormoBa) han also huen nftnn iiumUf?n«KL The* Boviets have 
donipd thpso rharg(*H, noUng tho huge pc:onDmic aid, over 34 
bUlion ruhles, they offered to China in the period 1950^61. 
hi a similar vein, the Soviets have been accused of sabotaging 
the Htru^^le of the Vietnami^Ho people againnt the United 
States, The BovietB, in turn, have charged the Chinese of 
fomenting a military confrontation between the Soviet Union 
and the United States, ho that they may '^sit on the mountain 
and watch the fi^ht of the tigerB," Likewise, the Chinese 
authoriticH have been hhmnc^d for placing obstacles in the rail 
transportation of Soviet war material to North Vietnam, 

(3) Territorial issues. Iwen more ominDUsly, the ChineBe 
have opened some Sino-Soviet territorial issues, challenging 
the territorial integrity of the Soviet Union, In an interview 
with a group of Japanese journalists on July 10, 1964, Mao 
Tse4ung attacked the Soviet Union Cor placing Mongolia 
under Soviet domination and for aspiring to annex the Sink^ 
iang area and other Chinese territories north of the Amur 
river. He intimated to his Japanese listeners that the Soviet 
Union had seized the Kurile Islands legitimately belonging to 
Japan and blamed the Soviet Union for appropriating a part 
of Rumania, separating a portion of East Germany, and 
dividing a part of Poland. "They took," said Mao, "every^ 
thing they could/^ A corresponding theme in Soviet rebuttals 
can be found in the CPSU theses on the fiftieth anniversary of 
the Bolshevik Revolution, in which the ''Mao Tse-tung 
poup" was accused of *^taking up a policy which combined 
petty^bourgeois adventurism with great-power chauvinism 
disguised by Left phraseology/' 
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( I) [.(uuU'rHhip (if Ihv inlj'niuUoiml ('uininuniHt niovf*- 
mvul. Ah a natural conHotiiHMU'n uf [inlili.t:iii (liHUi^riH^monis^ 
th(^ Chinv^o party IumI at first tripcl U) rt)nvii]<'p tho CPHU In 
a(lni)t (Uiiin'sP vie^VH. unti, when it faiincU it had lit^^un In net 
U|) a sort of a rival, iiit^^'matioiial (H)mnuini>it mcw^'UKMit and to 
split pru-Hoviil t'ullHnuIli^l partirs. It has a1ri'a(l5' b(Mni mvw- 
tioiVHl that th(* Mnrji'^M hiiirprint tor a revoiulionary stni^fjU^ 
of racially va\oriH\ nncl rcononiu'ally undrrdc'Vi'lcjpiH! vnn- 
Irnvnla against ihi' United HtalcH and roriiipr EurojH^an 
colonial countrii'H v^us put forward a^ t.h<^ mnnt valid c^Kamplo 
and approarh, CulliitiM Mao Iho ^^I.enin of our iime'^ meant 
for tho Chincso faithful and tlunr fnllowcn'K i^vorywhere that 
Muo'h tusk in Ihn prustMiL world correKpondLui to fjanin^H 
Ktrug^?ie fifty year^ 4i|*o wht^n he attacked and BpUt social 
demofTats and crt^ftl'^Hl a new (^ommunist internationaL The 
m t*a n i n g o f t \i e ' ' e iJiy i: wind p r o va i ! i n g o v e r t ii t? w t wind" wa.s 
th(*n oxtendcd to signify MaoiBt leaderBhip of the inter= 
national proletarimi Rtrugi^le which the CPSU has allegedly 
abandonejd. The Spriet party's total rejection of such views 
was reflected in it^ ^-ontinuoUB efforts to assemble the largest 
possible number of foreign communist parties which would 
be willing to denovincH} Maoist ''heresy/' 

Besides these op^n issueB, one should take into account 
some hiddon cauiy^ of the conflict. One hucH cause is what 
could be called a discrepancy of revolutionary levels in both 
Russia and China. The fact that in one country the com- 
naunists came to power in 1917 and in the other in 1949 
means that the RusBian post-Bolshevik society is distinguish- 
able by itH many institutionaU economic, and psychological 
features from the stiSl relatively fresh revolutionary China. In 
other words, the successors of Lenin, the founding father of 
communism in Russia, and Mao, the founding father of 
communism in Chinsi* necessarily view in a different light the 
problems of soeiatist essence as well as the ways to achieve 
communism under dissimilar conditions, in the Soviet Union, 
the classics of communism are Mai'x, Engels, and Lenin; in 
China, besides thcsa three, Stalin is still praised as a major 
communist figure, imA Mao, the ''Lenin of our time,'* is put 
on the highest po^^ible level as the only living classic of 
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Marxist thoiujht (i!iv«^iriably aiMvd "tlu* Lhouf^lit of clmirman 

AD thoHe clifA^reTHji^ft Huggc^st that, at Ivmi as long ixs Mao 
livf»H, thp c'haiH'uH at 'a g^^nuino Hinu^HDvic^t nH^uncnliatioii are 
ijiinimaL Mohcow"^ deiiunciationH of the '^Maoist clique'' in 

within tho CPSU v^ill not last lon^ inc irate that both sides 
count on intinrial facl irftn ^1 strifcH in tliB enemy camp t(3 get 
rid of the preHcnt lo^iUe , 

Q, Leonid Brmhxi'O.V^B Doniestic and I'oioign Policies 

Nikita KhriiHhnhev^B. downfall in Uctober, 1964, initiated 
the third period of ''eollective leadership" in the Soviet 
Union (the first period followed Lenin's death and lasted 
until 1928; the seeond cKtonded between 1953=1957 in the 
wake of Stalin's death). The firRt public gesture of Khrush- 
chev's successors wm to denounce his rule. On October 17, 
the official organ Qf the CPSU, Prauda, without mentioning 
Khrushchev's name, denounced his ''harebrained scheme, 
half-baked concluaionH and hasty decisions and actions 
divorced from realSty. bragging and bluster, attraction to rule 
by fiat, unwillingne^!^ take into account what science and 
practical experiencrs have already cliBuovered.'- After such a 
denunciation, the mw regime set out to straighten Khrush- 
chev's wrongdoings. 

During the ntxt near decade a new team of leaders 
shaped the policies of the Soviet Union and its ruling party. 
Despite occasional clisapeements and some official changes in 
the Politburo, tht^ top decision-making body of the party, the 
post-Khrushchev rulars showed a great deal of cohesion in 
conducting state and party affairs. However, f^^spite its initial 
collective-leadership character, the period following the 
twenty-fourth conp^s^ of the CPSIJ held in March-April 
1971, was marked by the increasing prestige and authority of 
the CPSIJ secretary-general, Leonid L Brezhnev (born in 
1906), He emerged m the undisputed leader of the sixteen- 
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member poUtburo, outdistancing its t^vo other most promi- 
nent mernbers, NikQlai Podgorny, nominal heati of the Soviet 
State, and Aleksei Kosygin, Soviet premier, Brezhriov's politic 
cal style differed in both form and substance from KhruHh- 
chev's more innovative but erratic politices. Contrary to 
Khrushchev's virulent attacks on Stalin and his de-Staliniza- 
tion schemes v^hich had introduced confusion and disaffec- 
tion into the ranks of the party taureaucracy, Brezhnev put a 
halt to de^Stalinization (even allowinR partial rehabilitation 
of Stalin as party and war leader) and relied on the existing 
organizational structure of the party to enhance its overall 
control and tc- adminiBti^r more efficiently the Soviet, offici- 
ally called, ''developed socialism." Likewise, with greater 
consistency than Khrushchev, Brezhnev insisted on the Leni- 
nist orthodoxy of the CPSU'h domestic and foreign polieies. 
Having e^tablishe^d his own preeminence, Br€3zhnev en- 
gaged in restructuring the top and checking the general mem- 
bership of tilt: party. On April 27, 1973, in a unique re^hiif-^ 
fling in the history of the Soviet party, three new full 
members entered the politbiirn; foreign miniBter Andrpi 
Gromyko, defense minister marshal Andrei Greehko, and the 
head of the secret police Yuri Andropov (while two mem- 
bers, considered opponents of Brezhnev's policies, were drop- 
ped). Some Western commentators estimated that this unpre- 
cedented simultaneous inclusion of the highest representa- 
tives of the Soviet Army, police and diplomacy into the top 
policy-making body represents a sort of leadership formed at 
times of crisis. In any case the reconstruction of the poUt- 
buro indicated Brezhnev's willingness to be in closest contact 
with those heading the most iniportant departments of the 
state machinery. At the same time, the CPSU leadership 
decided to weed out undesirablt^ elements from party ranks 
by reissuing party cards -an operation conducted in 1973- 
1974. 

Besides pursuing an eKtremely active foreipi policy (to he 
reviewed later), Brezhnev's regime paid particular attention 
to the overall development of Soviet armed forces, strength- 
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ming their mi^lil uiul ciimbai capahility. (Combining, thus4, 
ihv vlvnwnu of LtMiinV tnu-hing cm party and army roles, 
and Stalui's um* of imtionuliHm (as tlUcui^Kcd earlior)» the 
Suvirt llni(ih urirlpr hfv7.hnv%' hrus arhievrcl th<» status of a 
world Kiiperpower, with only tlu» Uiiilrd Stales iii the ^anie 
league. Thin [ueendaruw ih Bptly <leNrrib(^d by a noted British 
Soviet uttmn expofi, Malcolm Mackintosh: "|Brezhnev and 
his eolk*agues share | the c^onviction that in the l-^nn run 
h\Miify is on ih^^ sirJi^ of Riissia and thr* Soviet Uriion/niiH in 
held on the natunialyt ^ound that it u now the turn of 
IluHHiu to enjcjy the jKnver md preHligi* m long denied her, an 
wdl on the ivlt'^dij^it al i^ruund thul funfl iinentally the 
Soviet ay^teni in pahtirally rorreet^and j*ooner or later will, 
throuj^h tht* |)rocM*as of history, rome to ht' aret'pted m a 
mrHlel throughout the wi)rld." 

All this dot*s not fiu-aii, nf ruursis that the Brezhnev 
reainu' huH ehndnated d^>llu^^ll^' diffieiiltieH and han found 
uayH in rope with thi* dofKMiMUMes uf (ht' Soviet econoiiue 
sy?iteni. Despite the uilieiul cluini tliiit i\\v lUitianal t|UuHtion 
in i\w SnviiH Union hmi ht^'ii hnitively Holved, nationaliRt, 
e«mtrifU|jal anitation |serHisti*d (tmentiaily in the lialtie re- 
puhlie^, nkraine luul (ifeHjrfiia), imd Bfp^hnev hiniHelf admit- 
ted, in i\ h\nwh'ai the fiftielh 1 \S.R di , nnniversnry eelehra» 
tiuo in DtH'eitdw, 1972, thai ^'iintioiutliHtie prejudiee^, 
e\ag^i*ruied or tliHtoTtrd nat lonnl ^erhn^H, are eKtremely 
tenaeitHiK and dooply imheddecf 1'him, for examphs the 
s^elf'inimoiatiDn of u Kludeiit at a hithiuinian univerHity in the 
.spring ol IU72 provoked t'ln^hen N^twenii ilu* neeret poliee 
iind thouj^in(l.s of y«)UlhH Hhoutlii^ ^MTetHhim for lathumhu"; 
in (Ipor^ia, the wavo of niitioniiUKtii svuh re^^KjnHihle in large 
part for a major ehanj^e In i>ohiitMd cM)nHiuind, and in the 
Mkralne, pronnnonl nitell(HHuai diH^^idrntK and natiotiallHtH 
won* arrested antl Ht^ytTidy punisli =1 Hasiivi authoritieH were 
also Hensitivi' t?> (ht» hnHtihMn(h(j propanandiUMnanatinR from 
Pekini4 und direetotl to the nnndUiHNlan ethnie groups In Ada* 
hnjuiHition of u hi^h levy i>n Hnviet Jtns^H %vanting to immi- 
^Ti\U' to hn\v\ \Hvmiw a Hourer ol einharraH^inient iu the 
reMious luivini^ attratitnl inieriuitional attiniiion and protehi -, 
InlelU^etual (UHsent atso idngiunl tho reginii% pnrtleulnrly ht 
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cau^e the leadem of the dissent were world-renowned writers 
and scientists such m Alexander Sol^henitsyn, winner of the 
Nobel Prize for literature, and Andrei Sakharov^ one of the 
most prominpnt Soviet physicians. An unofficial Huraan 
Rights Comniittce, led by Sakharov, fought desperately for 
greater intellectual freedom and politiual liberalization, with 
Sakhfitfov coin plaining that the Soviet society infected 
with *'apathyi hypocrisy, narrow-minded egoiBm, and hidden 
cmelty/* A vvidespread net of underground literary and 
political publications and a growing hiterest in religiori were 
other anpectH of the same phenonienon of dissent, The re- 
gime, however, reacted ruthlessly ugainst all forms of clonies- 
tie opposition. The most active nienibers of the dissident 
movemtMit were either removed froni their regular profes* 
Bional posts, or imprisoned^ or driven to exile abroad. One 
j>articulnr uHpeet which caused wide international protest was 
the confinement of dissenters to psychiatric hospitals. Signifi- 
«intly enou^li, while Khrushchev's domestic liberalisation 
paralleled his greater opennesH toward the Went^ Brezhnev 
was iniposinn stern ideological conrormity coupled with per- 
secution of dissenters while approaching the Western world 
with appeals for cooperation and reduction of International 
ten 8 ions. 

LarRtdy siiccessful in tiglitening internal controls and dis- 
arming budding opposition, the Brezhnev reginne has been 
beset with both ntructural and tuirront economic problemi, 
From an overjill viewpoint, 1972 was the least satisfactory 
economic year since the downfall of Khrushchev, Targets of 
the ninth Five-1fear Plan (19714975) were not reached, 
particularly in apiculture, the perennial weakspot of the 
Soviet economy. Thai required turning to the West, espe- 
cially the United States, for the puruhnso of grain, ^hich 
negatively affected the balance of paynients. The rate of 
economic growth, intlustrial production, labor productivity, 
and output of consumer goacis nuffered Ketbacks,HO that the 
regime was forced to reorder its economic priorities at the 
end of 1972 and to try to overcome eKlsting shortcomings by 
improving administration and strenirthening labor discipline 
and supervision. More Importantly, to achieve the necessary 
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modemization of the Soviet economy and to build what 
some conimentators caJl ^^conipviter communism/' Brezhnev 
has turned to a device introduced by Lenin and practiced by 
Stalin^ nam.ely to harness Western technological and indus- 
trial know-how to the needs of the faltering Soviet ecorioniy- 
Thii ilOTierit certainly had high priority in the overall con- 
duct of Soviet foreign policy. 

It is imposaible to describe here all the facets of Soviet 
foreign policy on practically all the contiiients, Om must 
therefore select and evaluate its most impDrtant aspects. In 
many respects, Khrushchev's collective heirs, and then 
Leonid Brezhnev himself, have pursued the early Klirush» 
chevian foreign policy, minus his personal style. Like Khrush- 
chev in the case of Hungaiy in 1956, they appeared at firit to 
tolerate the genuinely liberalising conimunist experience in 
Chechoslovakia under AleKander Duhcek during the first half 
of 1968* and then, as in Hungary twelve years earlier, ordered 
a m^sive invasion of the country in August, FDllowing that 
dramatic event, which had temporarily aroused a yfmm of 
Indignation ground the worlds Brezhnev came forth to pro- 
claini the right of the Soviet Union to interveiie in any 
country of the **Socialist commonwealth^* iri vyhich a '"threat 
to the cause of Socialisni'' was thought to eKist, This concept 
of limited sovereignty within the socialist cotnmxinity, %vhich 
Brezhnev formulated in his speech before the fifth conpess 
of the PoHsh Conimunist party in Movember, 1968, became 
henceforth known as the ■^Bre^hnev Doctrine." 

The invasion of Chechoslovakia and the enunciation of 
the Brezhnev doctrine had momentous repcrcussioris for 
three reasons: they clearly indicated that the Soviet Union 
was wiUing to use military force to prevent any domestic 
course which the Sovjot leadership might consider objection* 
able in any of the '*p£ople^s democracies"; they also showed 
that Western powers, including the United States, were re* 
signed to the Soviet domination of East Central Europe; and 
they alarTned the Chinese communist leadership lest the 
Brezhnev doctrine be used as a pretext to attack the Maoist 
^'deviationist'' reginie. 

For a couple of tense years following the invasion of 
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Czechoslovakia, the Warsaw ^pact maneuvers in diftorent East 
Central European countries nurtured Tutnois of a Soviet 
Invasion of Runiania and Yugoslavia, whose unorthodox 
forelgii policies have been, in many Instances, at odds with 
those of th€ Soviet Union. Then, in the early 1910s, with 
*'order'' being restored in Chechoslovakia and outcries in the 
West about the invasion quieting down, the Soviet diploinacy 
reverted to intensifying contacts with the Western world, 
haminering on themes of peaceiul coexutence, international 
security and detente, and econoinic-scjentific cooperation. 
For obvious ruasons, Leonid Breghnev and his colleagues 
were most interested in establishing a mv^ kind of relation- 
ship with the United States, and the agreements signed both 
during President Ni^con's visit to Moscovv in May, 1972^ and 
secretary -general BrezhneV'S visit to Washington in June, 
1973, were clear evidence that a new stage of the relations 
between the two countries was emerging. 

To introduce a brief evaluation of Soviet policies and 
motives vis-a-vls the United States, both in general and espe- 
cially under Brezhnev, I shall quote the words of a prominent 
American historian and occasional diplornat with deep know- 
ledge of Soviet affaim, Archibalcl Caiy Coolidge,whQ already 
in 1922 wrote that "as the richest, most suc^ ssful bourgeois 
capitelistlc state of the day, the United Stat \ embodies the 
most advanced type of the forni of socieLV which Com- 
munists regard it as their chief object in life to destroy, but as 
it has the largest aniount of available capital it is the county 
which can do the most to build up Russia and finally it is the 
one which has shown itself by far the most generous in 
rulieving Russiaii distress.'' Keeping in mind this fundamental 
observation, and updating it to fit the present circumstances, 
one may say that the Soviet leaders view and approach the 
United States as a partner, prouider, and erwmy. Each of 
these approaches is dictated by specific reasons which need 
further elucidation. 

The ''partnership'' aspect stems froia the Soviat goal of 
maintaining on the par with the United States the exclusive 
status of a nuclear superpower, which in tuni necessitates 
reaching political and military agreernenti and building mech- 
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anisms to prevent local conflicts escalating into nvclear war. 
In the nuclear field, the "partnership" between the two 
countiles started with the conclusion of the Nuclear Test Ban 
Treaty in August, 1963, prohibiting the testing of nuclear 
weapons in the atmosphere, outerspace and under water, but 
permitting continued underground testing. Five years later, in 
1968 a Nuclear Kon-Proliferation Treaty vim negotiated 
between the U.S.A. and tiie U.S.S.E. under United Nations 
auspices. A further step was taken by the signature in Mos- 
cow in May, 1972, of the Soviet-American Treaty on Limita- 
tion of Antl.Ballistic Missile Systems, and the Interim Apee- 
ment on Limitation of Offensive Anns. In a similar vein, 
during Secretary Brezhnev's visit to the United States in 
June, 1973, both sides expressed willingness to continue 
talks 'on further liroitatlon of strate^c oflensive ifveapons. It 
should be noted, however, that while both governments are 
certainly anxious to prevent a nuclear holocaust, the overall 
military equilibrium is not a stable one. In fact, the Soviet- 
sustained efforts to replenish their liuge military arsenals with 
the most modem types of weaponjy (efforts unobstructed by 
public opinion pressures and parliamentary opposition and 
investigations) have brought results in the sense that the 
previously eKlsting American nuclear superiority has become 
a parity between the two countries, the Soviet quantitative 
strength matchlni the U.S. qualitative weapon advantages. 
But the announcement in the middle of August, 1973, that 
the Soviets made a breakthrough in the arms race, success- 
fully testing for the first time the so-called MIRV s warhead 
missiles (MIEVs being an abbreviation for Multiple Inde- 
pendently Targeted Ee-entry Vehicles), may represent-in the 
absence of effective American counter-meBSures-that the 
Soviets have not only closed the technological gap in the 
military field but have also gained a strateyic edge. 

The "provider" aspect of Soviet interests in American 
technology, foodstuffs, credits, and investnient capital, is 
practically as old as Soviet Russia itself. Lenin had been 
extremely eager to attract American capital and engineers 
and to obtain Western credits to rebuild Russian industry. 
Stalin had candidly admitted to an American buslnessnian in 
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1944 that *'about tvvo4hirds of all the large industrial etiter- 
prises in the Soviet Unioa had been built with United States 
help or technical asslstanceJ- No wonder,, then, that Lecnid 
Brezhnev, facing economic difficulties briefly outlined above, 
wants on his side--^in the words of an editorial in the Mew 
York Traes-^^that the anticipated fruits of detente include 
nrt^sive transfers of American capital and technological 
know-how to speed up Soviet developraent and=^inevitably"* 
the growth of Soviet pov^m.^' In fact, the 1972 harvest failure 
pronipted the Soviet governnient to purdiase 17.4 milliori 
tons of U.S. corn aiid other grain, ^orth $1 billion. Besides 
such transactions and conclusion of normal trade contracts, 
Soviet leaders are anxious to negotiate obtention of extensive 
lorig-term credits under favorable repayment conditions, 
which would not only help Soviet technology but wculd 
ajlow the reginie to avoid shifting budgetary expenditures 
ftrom the military buildup to the pressing economic needs* 
The increase in trade volunie would certainly benefit many 
Aniewcan businesstnen, but the grantiiig of the moit favored- 
riatioii status to Soviet exports would be anather major boost 
to the Soviet economy, 

rhe '■enemy'" aspect of Soviet attitudes vis4-vis the 
United States is also imbedded in the very core of Leriin's 
ideas and subsequent Marsist'Leniiiist ideology. While the 
official policies of the Soviet government waver according to 
the tennporary diplonirtic needs, the ideological and political 
hostility of the CPSU toward Ameriem institutions and 
policies remain unchanged. For example, at the time when 
Soviet diplomacy was in full swing hailing the new ^'^pro- 
vider'' aspects of cooperation with the Annerican govemnient 
and businessmen, the main resolution of the twenty»fourth 
CPSU congress proclaimed that **the reactionary tendencioi 
and aggressive aspirations are most pronounced in the policy 
of U J. imperialisni, w^hich presents the greatest danger to the 
independence of peoples and world peace, and is the maun 
obstacle in the way of social progress. What is especially 
characteristic of the U.S.A.* is its aggressive foreign-policy 
linej and its inflatioii of militarism, which carries with it the 
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danger o£ a world w^rJ' Similarly, Soviet party leaders and 
chief ideologists have consistently asserted that peaceful co- 
eKistence does not mem the ideological rapprochenient and 
conciliation betweeri th& coninnunist and capitalist systems, 
but, on the contrary, the intensification of the international 
class struggle. This explains also why Soviet representatives at 
the first two stapes of the Conference on Security and 
Cooperation in Europe, held in Helsinki in January and July, 
1973, were adamantly opposed to VYestem proposals for a 
lEree exchange of people, ideas, and info^ination. As for the 
detente in East^West relations, Brezhnev himself had ex- 
plained that it should essentially serve communisL political 
purposes. Addressing the Conference of European Coni'' 
niunist and Workers' Parties on Problems of European Se- 
curity, held in Karlovy Vary , Czechoslovakia, in April, 1967, 
he said that the cold wax climate was seriously handicapping 
favored anti-conirnunisni in the West. '^Conversely,'* he 
stated, '-recent years hav^e deinonstrated with particular force 
that when intemational tensions relax the hand of the politi- 
cal taarorneter Bwings to the left. The certain improveinent in 
the relationii between Communists and SociaUDemocrats in 
bonie countries, the perceptible abatement of the anti-Com- 
munist hysteria and the increased infliience of West-Europe 
Communist parties are directly connected with a certain 
casing of tension on the European continent.- ■ These words 
found a quasiadentical echo six years later in a Pmvda 
editorial of August 26, 1973, in which it was said that the 
Soviet aim in seeking closer economic and political relations 
with the West is to ^'isolate the reactionary, aggressive forces 
Df the capitalist world and to strengthen %vorld socialism as 
well as the Comrnunist, workers and national liberation 

movements." _ _ 

The complex three-^corner pattern of Soviet^UB. relations 
outlined in previous paragraphs may also be applicable to 
Soviet relations with Western Buiope. ^Tartnership-provider^' 
aspects are perceptible in the proliferation of bilateral politU 
cal contacts and in the signing of trade agreements with 
different West European govemnnents, as well as in the Soviet 
Union's particul^ interest in the conference on Security and 
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Cooperation in Europe, which %vas held in Helsinki and 
Geneva in 1973. As for the bilateral relations, in ways remi- 
niscent of Soviet diplomatic moves under both Lenin and 
Stalin, Brezhnev's foreign policy has been orieiited especially 
toward a new closeness with West Germany. On August 12, 
1970, a non^aggression treaty was signed between the Soviet 
Union and theGexinan Federal Republic, and, one year later, 
a four-power apeennent on West Berlin was also concluded. 
Secretary Rrezhiiev's visit to Bonn in May, 1973, was con- 
sidered by many commentators as a historical event for both 
political and ecoiiomic reasons. Politically, it v^as a very 
important stage of the Ostpolitik (Eastern policy) which 
German Social Democratic chancellor, Willi Brandt, was pur- 
suing, aiming at a rapprochement with the U.S.S.R. and 
Eastern Europe. Economically, the ne^ agreenients signed 
between the two countries opened possibilities of increased 
economic and industrial cooperation for both sides, A Ger- 
man analyst wrote in this respect that from the Soviet view- 
point ''the vast Soviet potential, aornblned with German 
technology and organizational skill would represent an un- 
beatable duo/' As for the Helsinki^^eneva conference, it 
should be seen in the context of the ''peace offensive'' 
proclaimed at tht: twenty^curth congress of the CPSU. From 
many nfficial Soviet pronouncementB^ three elements 
emerged, reflectmg basic Soviet aims to be achieved at the 
conference: recognition of and respect for existing territorial 
and political realities in Europe— that is, confirniation of the 
status quo in Eastern Europe; eKpansion of economic, scienti- 
fic, technical and trade relations; establishment of a perma- 
nent mechanism to explore and survey coininon political, 
economic, security and cultural affairs of Europe, 

As for the '*enemy" aspr one should stress again the 
insistence of both the Sovi and East-Central European 
communist leaders that diplomatic rapprochement and in- 
creased technological and trade cooperation with the West 
have nothing to do with doniestic tightening of controls over 
dissidents and ideological intransigeance. Moreover, as suc- 
cinctly put by Malcolm Mackintosh, the kind of European 
relations which the present Soviet leaders would like to see 
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would be an Eastern Europe firmly under Soviet domina- 
S u^i i '^'^'""^ unchallenged by the 

if f '^''^^^ °' ^«f^"se links to the 

United States; each country with minimum forces deployed 
only on its o^n territory, and, hopefully persuaded of the 
need to make its own bilateral deal with the Soviet Union on 
foreign pohcy ■ssues," This statement hints at the notion of 

Eu ooe«l'' ' f f in the West 

European press, which implies the long^erm Soviet aim of 
makmg Western Europe as dependent pohtically and eco: 
nom.cally on the Soviet Union as the nowadays formally 
independent but actually subservient Finland 

Soviet diploniatic initiatives and attitudes in other parts 
of the world should finally be mentioned to illustrate SovS 
global interests on .U continents. Already in 1969, after the 
Sino-Soviet border clashes, Soviet diplomacy promoted the 
establ^hment of an Asian security system r^Jrnbhng^in^ 
^^^"'l "'^T^' ^"°P««"ve for severl years, 

^w t system was rXived 

Th I ""^P"^^hed with even greater insistence in 
r!^nJ^ !^ '^'^ developed than that con- 

S PH ^"-'^TP'^" 'y^'^^' to 'contain 

Sou heS, ff. 'f^"^""' "'^^ pre^eminence in 

a^temnt ^ ^^^'^If^^^"^ Asia, as well as to undermine any 
Tr^^ *^«>'"«ri<=an -supported Southeast Asia 

,^ni r A strenfthened its ties with India by 

^gmng ,n August. 1971. a t..enty-year pact provided fo^ 
mutual non^gression and increased trade, and promising more 

^In^^iS"^- f '"r'^' ^h^^S*^ more rLot^ 

vein faov et dip omacy has also pursued closer economic and 

?o^et r f the largest non-communist 

Soviet tradmg partner), paralleling on the Asian scene the 
recent rapprochement realized in Europe with West Ger- 

In the shifting world of Middle Eastern policies, Soviet^ 
Arab relations have been marked by significant ups and 
downs in recent years. During the 1967 Arab-Isracl war the 
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Soviet Union gave full support, short only of direct milltePy 
involvement, to the Arab side. However, the close cDopem^ 
tion with Egypt under the rule of President GamaJ Abdtl 
Nasser (who died in 1970) suffered a notable setback uti'im 
his succeisor, Anwar el-Sadat, who ordered on July 18s 19?3, 
the withdrawal of most Soviet military advisors and experts 
from Egypt. Another setback for the Soviet Union took phm 
in September, 1971, when Sudan recalled its ambassadOT^ 
from the Soviet Union and Bulgaria, following an attempt by 
the Sudanese Communist party and left-wing officers to sel$i* 
power in July. As a sort of cornpensation, however, the 
So^et Union strengthened military and political ties wd 
increased its influence in Iraq, Syria and Yemen. In several 
other Middle Eastern, as well as African, states, the Soviet 
policy consisted of supplying, whenever appropriite, 
economic and military aid, competing with both the United 
States and Communist China. As for Latin America^ th« 
Soviet government, and especially the CPSU, showed ffml 
interest in the ''united front*' experiment of the Chilea^i 
govemment led by the Marxist president Salvador Allend'a, 
md, after his overthrow on September 11, 1973, the SovjtH 
Union broke diplomatic relations with the new military ya- 
pme. These developments in Chile underscore Cuba's unique 
position in the Western hemisphere and, as already di^cumd,. 
her ever strongi r political and economic ties with the Soviet 
Union. Soviet policy in other Latin American countriei^ 
varied according to circumstances. It was generally low*- 
keyed, in view of the geopaphic remoteness, although m 
some countries, such as Peru, the Soviets offered military 
economic aid, while in otherB they tended to cultivate both 
flriendly diplomatic relations and intensified trade. 

Soviet global foreign poUcy, reflecting the status of th# 
U.S.S.R, as the second world superpower and serving to 
enhance even more its might and prestige, should also b© 
viewed in connection with the CPSU*s persistent efforts to 
maintain its leading role in the international communist; 
movement. In this respect the Soviet party under Bre^htwv's 
leadership has strived to stave off both the challenge of the 
Chinese party to replace it as the leading international com- 
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munist party and the inclinations of some parties generally 
following Moscow's line to conduct their affairs more inde- 
pendently. As a vehicle to achieve these aims, especially in 
the wake of the invasion of Czechoslovakia in 1968 and the 
border clashes with China in 1969, the CPSU convened, after 
several consultative sessions and postponements, the Inter- 
national Meeting of Communist and Workers' Parties, which 
met in Moscow on June 5.17, 1969. It was the third such 
conference since the dissolution of the Coniintem, the first 
and second having been held, as we have seen, in 1957 and 
1960 under Nikita Khrushchev's rule. The 1969 conference 
was attended by seventy-five party delegations, with the 
conspicuous absence of the Chinese party and, in general, a 
very weak representation of Asian parties; those which 
abstained either followed the Chinese leadership or were 
unwilling to take sides in the Sino-Soviet conflict. This time, 
contrary to the 1957 and 1960 conferences, which offered a 
facade of unity to the outside world, some of the CPSU 
policies-those relating to the dispute with the Chinese party, 
to the invasion of Czechoslovakia, and to questions of party 
autonomy and international obligations=were openly dis- 
cussed and criticized by some of the participants, Despite this 
display of disagreement, the CPSU positions were supported 
by a large majority of participating parties while the critica 
did not go beyond making dissenting remarks on specific 
points and/or refusing to sign unreservedly parts of the mam 
document issued by the conference under the title "Tasks at 
the Present Stage of the Struggle Against Imperialism and 
United Action of the Communist and Workers' Parties and 
All Anti. Imperialist Forces." This document made no direct 
reference to the controversy with the Chinese Communist 
party or to the invasion of Czechoslovakia, although some 
fifty delegations criticized the *'Maoist leadership," and 
Gustav Husak, Alexander Dubcek's successor as the new 
leader of the Czechoslovak party, tried to deflate criticisms 
of "some fraternal parties" in relation to the invasion of his 

In^the years following the Moscow meeting, the CPSU 
managed to consolidate its position within the international 
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movement, although it never succeeded (and did not even 
toy, at least not formaliy) in recreating an international 
communist organiartion along Comintern lines. On the other 
hand, as was eKpm^sed at the meeting of leaders of the 
Communist and Wa:rkers' Parties of the Socialist Countries 
held in the Crimea m July 30-31, 1973, all the ruling parties 
in Eastern Europe [with the exception of the Yugoslav and 
Albanian parties, \yho did not attend the meeting) endorsed 
the ''peace progriim'' of the twenty-fourth congress of the 
CPSU and especiail^ the purposes of the Helsinki conference, 
A British ^American expert on international communist 
affairs has recently analyzed the alignments and fortunes of 
the world Marxist^I^aninist parties whichHf one counts small 
splinter groups* Oastroist guerillas and adherents to the four 
contending Trotskylst internationals^comprised some 300 
organizations by the autumn of 1972, If one sets aside 
spUnter groups and takes into account only the well estab- 
lished communist fmrties, one obtains, according to the same 
author, the foliov^ing picture: *^The CPSU can count on the 
totally uncritical alignment of six ruling parties (five in East 
Europe plus that of Mongoha) and forty^nine non-^ruling 
parties (seven in Wi^st Europe, fourteen in the Middle East 
and Africa, twenty^&ur in the Western Hemisphere, and four 
in Asia). Ukewlsa, the Chinese Communist party can count 
on one ruling pm^y (Albania) and eight non'ruling parties 
(all, except the Nw Zealand CP, in Asia). The remaining 
twenty-seven parttei, of which five are in power, have shown 
v^ying degrees of independence. Nearly all of them, how- 
ever, were among the seventy-five parties that attended the 
1969 International Meeting of Communist and Workers' 
Parties held in Moi^cow, which would indicate that they do 
on occasion align tNmseives with a Soviet^nitiated action. In 
fact, a number of the independent parties^llhough not the 
majority— are indepwdent only over the issue of Czecho- 
slovakia.'' 

The preceding statistical survey indicates that the inter^ 
national communist movement is essentially pro-Soviet. 
Moreover, the eKiBtence of Soviet=dominated international 
communist front orpnizations (such as the World Federation 
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of Trade Unioni, World Peace Council, etc.) facilitatea the 
orchestration of pioteits and demonitrations in mmy parts 
of the world. The peytrinial interest showed by the CPSU 
leadership for the wQtld revolutionary process has been 
vividly expressed in m article published in the Octoberj 
1971, issue of the CPSU central committee's organ, Kom- 
munist. It was written by Boris Ponomarev, a secretin of the 
central commlttet ipa^ialiring in relations with the inter= 
national communist rrtovement. In the apt summation of 
Ponomarev's lengthy article, Professor Lothar Metzl (writing 
for the U.S. Senate Subcommittee on International Security) 
stated: ^-Through the prism of MarKism^Leninism Ponomarev 
perceives unprecedented opportunities for revolutionary 
action resulting ftom an increasingly pave economic and 
political crisis in the nQn<^ommunist world. His mmn wo^y 
seems to be whether communist parties--Soviet''orientedj of 
eourse"-are subjectively ^pable of exploiting these oppor- 
tunities, Therefore ht gives them considerable advice on how 
to improve their o^r|aiii^ational and political capabilities in 
the true and tested SovJiSt-approved way." 

The Brezhnfv regime faces a contradiction which has 
existed since the d^yt of Lenin and the foundation of the 
Comintern, namely the conflict between the interests of the 
Soviet state and those af foreign comimunist parties^the best 
illustration of whieh is the fact that the Soviet Union main- 
tains friendly relatiowi with many governments, especiaUy in 
tiie Middle East, whi^h persecute local communists. For 
several decades th« offloial Soviet dogma has been that every- 
thing that strengthens the Soviet Union also benefits the 
world revolutionai^ process and, that despite occasional re- 
versals, the capitaUst system is doomed. The task of non- 
Soviet communist parties was (and remains) to adapt their 
activities to local conditions, without abandoning their 
Leninist goals and ailte|iances to the first country of com- 
munism. Brezhnev hm ^Kperienced, as Khrushchev and Stalin 
before him, that som# foreign communist parties view their 
tasks differently, but he certainly Delieves, as he forcefully 
expressed in his report to the twvnty^fourth congress of the 
CPSU, that everything must be done to strengthen the Soviet 
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ill<» lii'PpiMiiii^ inMirra! (Tiili:; nl' r;u>itnlisi!] will 

rausi^ r»r ('ninnninlsnt cviMyvvhpri* in llii* vVfJiid.. 

.inuniHni In Alhnnin, Viodiain, and t '/iM-hoslfivalua 

i'Opp of this stuciy (lot's iiol allow tJi:* analysis nl' 
jortani fact^LH of vvorUi rruniiuinisrii and of profi- 
runiiiicaiions in individual cMinnirius and n'^ionn. 
s howc*v(»r, thrco raHc^s vvhii hiM-ausf nf tluMr 
Imracter and ndc'vauiMs nnindd \w u\iAi.u\vi\ in lliin 
M'BO cmvH concern n'cont aiui dinparatc cununiiniHt 
(»B in throf* cTiufitrieK on l.wo rfudincMds: Albania^ 
and C!zechoHluvakia, 

arly to Yugoslavia, ihv hiHtory of corn muii ism in 
s full of odd f'vonts and sharp roverHalH of polic^y, In 
voly short history, the Albanian Communist party 

on November 1941) has switched itn idc*ola^ic-al 
itical allegianuc' thron timrs. Initially botwee!i 

the party had been fo nletoly under Yu^toIuv 
□n. Two members of the Yugoslav Communist party 
rumental in forming the Albanian party and wore its 
ical and military mentors during World War IL After 

the Albanian eommunists proceeded, as the Vugo* 
speedily impobing their full |>ower and elinunatin^ 
^communist rivals. In this, as well as in the general 
and economic orientation, Albania became a Hatellite 

Yugoslavia, hi November, 194B, a customs uiiion 
the two countri(;s was established, and, afterwarris, 
1 talks about Albania's incorporation into Yugoslavia 
»ral republic were held. Within the Albanian party, 
. a factif)r o[)posed to such close relations with 
ia persisted, and, when the Stalin-Tito cDnflict 
in June, 1948, that faction headed by the present 
retary, Enver lloxha (born in 1908), took the upper 
1 reversed the Albanian party's political course, 
the ncKt seven years, Albania adopted a stridently 
^ist attitude. It now became a fulbfledged Soviet, 
}{ a Yugoslav, satellite, with Soviet advi.sors rt^filacing 
ioslavs and with the Stalinist instead of the Titoist 
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to .hM^ainnifr. !^f1v^l llnxha, wh > had 
n'nt nr arisinniMl -'I'lfni .! , ' m In . pHtly, IranHj lhaf hv vnuhl 
mnn b.Mnni-> fh'piMifiMii Oil ii^^lfnaih'if Ttfu i^aruf fo tt^rnm 
with Mmmow, Ki)rus}>rh^'v (riiuj \n n:.sun|M* thr Albanimj 
^'1'^^^"^^^^*'^'^'^^= ^'vrn viMfiri^ Albania in (hr spring uf 19119, 
On that fiprasioiK Hnvrr Moxha prMf'Ms/'Iy hailiMl \\\r Hovicd.- 
Aibanian IrM-ndsInf). raihn^ n 'MirnUT than ^^ranitt''^ and "as 
^'trrnal as our inonntaniH/' Surh hnsvvvvr^ wvrv fob 

luwrd liy v,.ry dirfVrrnt pohtu al dta^ds. Wilh thi^ llainiM up of 
thp Hino Suvu^t c ofinict in MJOO HI, thi^ Alljanuuis vimm^ in 
<>V*'n pnlrnnrs wHh \hv Sr,vu-t Kussians and, as uKpUunpci 
vixrlivv, '^vrv iisni as tar^.^lK .if HovipI adarks actually di 
nu ttMl aK'UnHl Iho Chnuw. At ihv i wviUy Kvmud vim^v^^ u{ 
\hv fl^Sn ffhi(.f)rr. lUbl Khrushrht^v nmulvd ihv Albanian 
party huidprs fur ihvir H\\i\\\m\ nirlifiaf ions. The* AlbaniaiiH 
anHw(MaMi a IVw days lab^r m a first opiMi anli KhruHhcht^viHt 
bla^t, diauiundn^ the ' anti^^busist Iu-h and attatdcH ( which | 
Hvtvr only the (Mif»mii*s of i-nrnniunism and nf Ihv Al!)ar3ian 
iNM)pl(>'H Hrpu[)|i(v th«' ini|HTialiHts and !ht> Yu^OHiav rovi- 
sjoiiistK/' On N(jvrrnb(T 2l\, Ww Hova't aovt'rnnu'nt decided 
to withdraw its ambassarior from llraiia. and, on Ilpff^nibcr 
1 L ihv Albanian cinbahsy sfaff h'ft M(mtM>w. 

Kroni that tinir up (o the present, tlu* Allnuiian Ccinp 
rn\nn f party has boeonie the stauneliesf supporfer and ally of 
Maoist rhina. II tHis maintained an exiremely hworous, in- 
ilvvil Stalinist, dojnestie polhual re^lnH^ hi February, 19(>7, 
tin* Albanian version of the "(ullural revnlution" wan an' 
nuunet>d, i)atterne<i ni many respe^rs after the MauiHt 
example*. A partieularly strong atlark was made (hi reli^rif,uH 
institutions and, in HeptiMuber, an offieial party organ 
exulted tliat ^'under ihvw |i.e., the party and Hoxhal shining 
^uidanee together with tht* entire pcipulaee, youth has 
created tlie first ath(^ist state in the world/' hi ihv mnw 
spirit, tlu^ lloxha rei^inu* has hammered day afti'r clay atiainHt 
itH twm {arrets: Amonean ^MmpcTialistn" and Hovjet **r<wi^ 
monism." At the oeiUHion of tlie fiftieth annivcrHary of the 
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n'VohiLionarH''; oj l\w Hovwl fhiioii" \u '*riH<s (uniul a n:'w 
HoIsIh'V! li piirt V nrul inv(^ sifn ; H U)v f hn (>v<'rl hrow cif 
ipvisiniiihl (■( )unl j'r = n'V()lnl inn , " 

In VM*w oi AllHUiia's liiiy popsiiTH rjn (osluiniUHl at 
2.;H){},()0Q in I his prc nliar iM^haviur ol' l\w Alhaniiin 

C'onHiunnsi parly i:; nm<'h nuirc signilHuint lhan ihv si:^?' of 
l\w country it d<irninat<^H. It illustralcH tin* inij xntancM' of the 
factor of nationaliHni ( Alt)anian- V u^uhUiv antagoniiuii) which 
th«' 4'ununiniiht t<*^^inH^s w« snpposcti to ovcuHinM^. ft also 
indicat(*H that. f)ccauHC of the Hino Hnvict HpUt, tiny Alt^ania 
was aiul stili is able to attut-k and challenge with impunity the 
SovicH giarit. l)i*spiU» its small sizis th<* Albanian CommuniHt 
party plays an important roh\ both b(M;auHc it remains con- 
sistc^ntly Htahnist and because it is the only original European 
communiHt party which in offit ially aligned with the Chinese 
CJomnumiHt |>arty. 

The <:as4* of communiHm in Vietnam, both North and 
Routh, is utiif|iu» in its conibinatii/n of virtually all elements 
of contt*mporary communist politico -military warfare, In 
fact, the Vi<*tnanieHe communists bk^nded ho me of the basic 
precepts and characteristics of Lenin'n, Stalin'B, and Mao's 
teachings and practices into their revolutionary struggle. 
F^'rom LiMiin they took the organizational principles of the 
party at id the concept of united front'' maneuve rings; from 
Stalin, the totalitarian toughness in politics and economics, 
plus tile need, in wartime, to mix patriotism and com- 
munism, or to put the cause of nationalism in the service of 
the party; from Mno^ the theorptical as well as practical 
lessons of wagui^ the revolutionary guerrilla war. This ap- 
prenticeship of the fiindamentals of twentieth^century 
Marxism^LeiiiniBm was furthermore enhanced by a series of 
favoraljle domestie and international factors and by the long- 
lasting role of the party's founding father. Ho Chi Minh 
(1890-1969), surrounded by a homogeneous leadership in 
which the military chief, Vo Nguyen Giap (born in 1912), 
merits particular mention. 

Formal history of Vietnamese communism began in June, 
1925, when Ho founded the Revolutionary League of Young 
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Vietnamese in Canton (China). Prior to this, he had already 
acciuirod rich puliLicial experience. Active in the rankis of 
Froneh socisilist youth after World War I, he attended the 
fuundmg convsn,A ol the Fruneli Communiat party in 
Decc.riiljer, 1920. In sLibHoquent years he obtained extensive 
theoretical and practical training us a student at a Comintern 
school in Moscow and as a participant in several Coniintern- 
related congi-eHses. He spent much of his time in tlie Soviet 
Union and in China as a professionai revolutionary during the 
inter-war period and was thus in close contact with both the 
Russian and Chinese communist leaders (which may explain 
his ability and inclination to remain neutral in the Sino- 
Soviet conflict of the 1960s, while obtaining indispensable 
military aid from both sides for his purposes in Vietnam). 
Tiie Indochinese Communist party was founded in Hong 
Kong in January, 1930, and despite name changes, it de- 
veloped and maintained highly cohesive leadership, both dur- 
int' Ho's lifetime and after his death, a phenomenon 
described by a Vietnam expert as "probably the longest 
unint»-rrupted directorate in world communism." In the 
inter-war period the party followed the Comintem line, in- 
cluding the struggle against the Trotsltyists and the "ur.ited 
front" cooperation with groups of Vietnamese nationalists. 
However, the party's most significant activities took place 
during and after World War H. The Japanese occupation of 
Indochina and the arrangements between Japan and the 
France of the Vichy regime favored the establishment of the 
Vietnamese Independence League (Viet Minh) in southern 
China in May, 1941, a typical "united front" organization 
under communist control. It was instrumental, fir.st, m the 
proclamation of the Democratic Republic of Vietnam (DRV) 
in 1945, and, second, in the waging of the first Indochmese 
war against France (1946.1954). In the process of creating 
the DRV, the Viet Minh could count on the support or 
nonKjpposition of the British, Chinese Nationalist, and 
American forces. In the long and bitter struggle agamst the 
French, three elements worked in favor of the Viet Minh: its 
ability to neutralize or destroy nationalist leaders and to 
appear as the key force in anti-French resistance; communist 
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victory in China, and the subsequent Rod Chinese military 
aid to the Viet Minh; ind the collapse of the fighting will of 
the French government. 

With the Goneva agrccmnnt of 1.954 'vhich ondod the 
anti-French war and partitioned Vietnam at Lhe 17th parallel 
a new situation was created. The communist rule was now 
firmly established in the North, l)ut, during that same year, 
some 860,000 people fled from North Vietnam and settled in 
the South to escape the communist regime. A strong under- 
ground Viet Minh network remained in the South, temp- 
orarily quiescent, while a new Nationalist regime under 
Premier Ngo Dinh Diem tried to rebuild the republic practi- 
cally from scratch. The chances for unification elections in 
1956 cailed for by the Geneva apeement dwindled due to 
Ngo Dinh Diem's refusal to hold such elections and because 
the exclusivism of the communist rule in the North made free 
elections meaningless. In fact, during the period 1954-56, the 
communist regime in the North assumed both Stalinist and 
Maoist characteristics. A very harsh land reform was intro^ 
duced leading to Soviet-type collectivization. As a result-^ 
according to a prominent expert on Vietnam, the late Profes- 
sor Bernard Fall^**clase to 50^000 North Vietnamese were 
executed in connection with the land reform and at least 
twice as many were arrested and sent to forced labor camps/' 
Early in November, 1956, at the very time that Soviet tanks 
were crushing the Hungarian rebellion at the other end of the 
communist bloc, a popular upheaval took place in North 
Vietnam. Since there was no support from abroad for the 
plight of the North Vietnamese peasants, their rebellion was 
ruthlessly suppressed. Ho Chi Minh, however, realizing the 
depree of popular dissatisfaction, openly admitted mistakes 
and the ferocity of the Stalinist-type, forced collectivization, 
and offered self-criticism and abandonment of previously 
employed methods. At the same time, the Hanoi regime 
initiated its counterpart of the Maoist ''Hundred Flowers'' 
campaign, which at first brought about an outburst of criti- 
cism against the state of affairs in North Vietnam but then 
led to systematic and long-lasting suppression of formal 
opposition to the regime, especially among intellectuals, 
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Tho eHtabliHhmciiL of anUi^oniHtit: regimoH in ^wo partn of 
Vi(*tnam led to the Hecond Indochina War whieh, in the 
words of Professor Fall, 'M)egan by deliberate ComniuniHt 
ch sigii ill Hout h Virinam early in 1957." Thc^ awareneHs thai 
the pro^Amcricuui NaLionalist regime in the Houth was becom- 
\n\f inerea«inely (^ffeetive politieally and economieally 
prompted the VietnameH(? communlHtH to fight it (as well as 
liH Ameriean proteittor) by reaetivating the Viet Minh net^ 
work and the revolutionary guerrilla warfare. Relying on 
three baBie assetB: organization, leadership, and use of 
violence, the commaniHtH stepped up the propaganda cam^ 
paign and selective terrorism against the village leaders and 
rural administrative cadres of the Saigon government. (Presi- 
dent Kennedy in 1961 assailed these practices m '^deliberate 
savagery of the Communist program of assassination, kidnap- 
ping and wanton violence/') In 1959, tho central committee 
of the Vietnamese Communist party called for national uni- 
fication by ''all appropriate means,'' and, in September, 
1960, the third party congress resolved ''to carry out the 
Socialist revolution in North Vietnam*' and ''to liberate 
South Vietnam from the yoke of l\S. imperialists/' The 
general communist strategy of the two^stage revolution was 
now in evidence: a ''nationahdemocratic revolution-' to be 
pursued in the South while a definitive Socialist revolution 
was taking place in the North. In December, 1960, the 
National Front for the Liberation of South Vietnam was 
created to assemble all ^klemocratic and patriotic" elements 
in the fight against the Ngo Dinh Diem regime, to implement 
the nationahdemocratic revolution and to negotiate re-uni- 
fication with the North, The NFL thus became another 
variant of the ^^people's front'' device, and the fighters who 
under communist command pursued military battles were 
now known as the Viet Cong. 

The Second Indochina War became particularly violent 
and complicated after the assassination of Premier Diem in 
November, 1963, and the increasing infiltration of North 
Vietnamese regular army units into the South, This military 
movement began from October, 1964, onwards and caused 
the mtervention of U.S. combat and support troops in 
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February. 19(j5. From then on, iho Vietnam conflict was 
internationalized in the ^mw that the American troops were 
joined by military units from the Ilepublic of Korea, 
Australia, Mt^w Zealand, the PhilippineH. and Thailand, while 
the North ViutnameHe wm* nn^iisted by the Soviet Union and 
CommuniBt China, The RussianH supplied heavy arniH and 
machinery, fighter planeH, and ^round4o-air missileH; the 
Chinese provided ammunitions, small arms and military and 
civilian technicians. 

According to Sir Robci t Thorn pHnn, leading British ex- 
pert on guerrilla warfaris the Keeond [ndoehina War can he 
roughly divided into four periods, The first, from 1959 to the 
end of 1964, was a classical insurgency which turned into a 
guerrilla warfare phase. Here again the communists employed 
elements of the military strategy used against the French, 
with General Giap applying Mao=1'se-Tung's teachings on 
guerrilla operations to new eircumstances, (Another 
authority m Vietnam, Douglas Pike, in his masterly study 
entitled Viet Cang^ wrote that '*Mao=Giap became to revolu- 
tionary gue^riUa wa'fare what Marxism-Leninism is to Com- 
munist theory/*) The second period of the war, from 1965 to 
the end of 196b, was fought as a main force war between the 
Americans and the North Vietnamese, The so-called Tet 
(Lunar New Yea_r) offensive began in late January, 1968, and, 
from the military viewpoint, turned into defeat for the North 
Vietnamese and the Viet Cnng because the offensive failed to 
promote mass uprismgs while the best Viet Cong military 
units were destroyed. On the other hand, the Tet offensive 
achieved a striking psyc^hological victory in the United States 
and contributed to th^ weakening of public support for the 
official American policy in Vietnam. The third period, which 
lasted from 1969 to the end of 1971, was characterized by 
the joint American-South Vietnamese policies of pacification 
and Vietnamizatioa which further reduced the Viet Cong 
insurgency iii the South. This in turn provoked a three- 
pronged coriventional invasion of SouMi Vietnam by the 
North at the end of March, 1972. This fourth period, which 
ended with the peace agreement between the Nixon admini- 
stration and the North Vietnamese government in January, 
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1973, had tht' rollowint; throe charactGristics; General Giap's 
"BMtzkrieg" offensive failed again to bring desired results; the 
North Vietnamese troops, however, established various en- 
chivi's .,n thr territory of South Vietnam; the withdrawal of 
Anvrican troops left the antaKonistic; Viutiiamese parUiers to 
iaoe (Mcli other, under the assumption that they would be 
able to transform an uneasy military truce into a longer 
lasting politieal settlement. 

This extremely condensed sketeh of communism in Viet- 
nam-from which was purposefully left out any discussion of 
American involvement in that country and particularly the 
ways in which successive U,8. administrations pursued the 
war militarily and politically-cannot be terminated with any 
definitive conclusion. After a series of post-World-War-II 
. ommunist failures in Indonesia, Malaya, the Philippines, and 
Burnia, Vietnam, together with Cambodia and Laos, had 
been the only region in Southeast Asia in which the com- 
munists were able to achieve a significant politico-military 
success despite the fact that thrir final goal is still unattained. 
One may be certain, however, that they will continue to fight 
for final victory in Indochina, even if they have to change 
their strategy and become more patient than they have been 
in the past. Needless to .say, the outcome of their efforts will 
depend largely on the ability of the Saigon regime to resist 
them effectively in the military field without U.S. support 
while maintaining a viable political and economic structure. 
One may at the "nd, stress again the uniqueness of many 
aspects of communist militancy in Vietnam which, while 
inspiring many communists and revolutionaries around the 
world, will also be difficult to match under different histori- 
cal a"nd geo-political conditions. 

Passing on to a brief survey of communism in Czecho. 
Slovakia, we face another .story replete with dramatic and 
rmredictable events, though distinct from those in Albania 
and Vietnam. At the beginning, Czechoslovak communists 
had been considerably behind their counterparts in other 
European countries in establishing a coherent party. It was 
only after I cnin's personal intervention that a united, multi- 
national Communist party of Czechoslovakia was organized 



in O 'tober, 1921, compriHing Buveral ethnic groups (Czeahs, 
Slovaks, Germanb, Hungarians, Polos and UkrainianH) which 
compOKiid the new state that had been eHtablishod in 1918, 
For HPveral yearn after its eBtablishment, the CzcchoBlovak 
party had difficulty aligning itself with Moncow, At the Sixth 
Congress of the Comintern in 1928, it was criticizod m the 
worst section of the International, and a complete change of 
leadership was ordered. During the 19308, the party headed 
by Klement Gottwald followed Stalin's pohdfm without 
reservation and did not play a major role in domestic affairs. 
In the apt descnpt^on of a political scientist, Paul Zinner: ''as 
a revolutionary force, it amounted to nothing. As a parlia- 
mentary factor, its influence was also nih" It Is noteworthy 
that, contrary to the situation in other East European coun- 
tries in which the communist parties were outlawed and 
persecuted, the political climate in democratic Checho- 
slovakia was hospitahle to the communists. During the war 
and the ruthless German occupation, the party maintained its 
organizational network and propagandized its views clan- 
destinely, but its overt r>siKtance to tiie Germans was mini= 
mal, 

new phase in the life of the Czechoslovak Communist 
party began after th:^ i nd of the war. With its well4rained, 
disciplined, relatively young and dynamic cadres, the party 
emerged as a major political factor in the country. In the first 
post-war government, cOTnrnunists held key posts in the 
ministries of interior, information, and agriculture. During 
national elections in May, 1946, the party obtained thirty - 
eight per cent of the votes and had 114 deputies in the 
300-seat parliament. More importantly, the communists 
succeeded in imposing a limitation on the number and types 
of political parties in the country, and, through the estab- 
lishment of the National Front chaired by Klement 
Gottwald, they had a convenient political tool to prevent 
other democratic parties from consolidating the non- 
communist majority. The communists were particularly 
skillful in dealing with the president of the republic, Eduard 
Benes. They succeedecl also in dominating the trade unions, 
infiltrating the police, neutralizing the army, and building 
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other maHB or^ani/^aLiuns an LransmiHsion bollB of their ii> 
riutMU-e. Still, hi a country iniiraiiied with fleniouratit! tradi- 
tion and unoccupied by the Red Army, they were not able to 
Hci^e power through parliamentary means. Moreover, at the 
ijei4inning of 1918, the [K)11h indieatiHl deereuHing communist 
support in the forthcoming nprin^ elections. To avoid the 
posHibility of an embarraHhini' dereat and probahly under the 
advice and preHHure of the Soviet party who was just then 
prep^iring Tito's expulsion from the Com inform and 
ti^^hteninf^ the communist rule in East Central Europe--the 
Czechoslovak communistH implemented a political coup in 
February, 194B. PreHident Benes, succumbing to their 
pressure and threats, capitulated to the communist ulti^ 
matum and did nothing to encourage other parties to defend 
the democmtic order. The leaders of these parties were 
unabli* to resist Effectively, and the national assembly was 
adjourned sina die on a communist initiative. The weakness 
of the democratig majority was thus one of the crucial assets 
of the determined communist minority. In June, following 
President Benes^ resignation, Klement Gottwald became 
president of the republic; the Social Democratic and Com- 
munist parties formally merged; the new government conv 
prised eighteen communists and six handpicked repre^ 
sentatives of non^communist splinter parties, and the 
elections held in May featured a single electoral list of the 
National Front, endorsed by eighty^nine per cent of the 
electorate, with the communists securing 214 out of 300 
seats. With much less violence than in any other East Central 
European country, the Czechoslovak communists attained 
their monopoly of power and aligned Czechoslovakia, 
domestically and internationally, with Soviet political 
{irototypes. 

Strangely enough, and in striking contrast with the 
^^softness^' with which it seized power, the Czechoslovak 
communist party underwent the most extensive and violent 
Stalinist purge of all other East-Central European countries in 
the period between 19504962. The purge affected mostly 
the party leadership-fifty out of ninety^seven members of 
the central committee and six of seven members of the party 
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sucrctariat, In Novemhi^r, 1951, Rudolf Slansky, deputy 
prime tnini^^tpr and former HPcn^tary-Kenural of the party, wm 
arrested and ac:cnised by Presideiit GoUwald of playing 
leading part in the anti-party and anti-war conspiracy," 
Vladimir Cl^MTientis, fnvmor foreign minister, was among th(^ 
many other hiph party and ntate funetionarieH who were 
apprehi^nclecL The trial t)f theni* two and other offieials In 
November, 1952, had an openly anti-Homitie character 
(Slansky him self wan a Jew) and was similar in many wayB to 
the Soviet purge trials of the late 1930s. Eleven of the 
accused, ineluclinK Slansky and Clementis, were hanged in 
December, 1952. 1lie ferocity of the purge perhaps explains 
the relative passivity with which Czechoslovakia watched the 
explosive events in Hungary and Poland in the fall of 1956, 
In sui:)Hequent years, Czechoslovakia appeared to be one of 
the most docile and resignerl Soviet satellites. Then, in the 
mid 1960h, internal non-conformist forces began to stir again, 
both within and outside the party, especially am^ ig intel- 
lectuaU and economic planners, leading the country toward 
genuine liberalization which a decade ago seemed unthink- 
able. 

The firnt c^pen criticism of the regime's domestic and 
foreign policies was manifested at the Czechoslovak writers' 
union congress in June, 1967, and was followed by student 
demonstrations in October against conditions existing in 
college hostels. The decisive breakthrough came in early 
January, 1968, by the replacement of Antonin Novotny, first 
secretary of the party, with Alexander Dubcek. In March, 
Novotny also resigned as head of state and was replaced by 
General Ludvik Svoboda, It was under Dubcek that a flood 
of reforms unfolded. A leading expert on East European 
affairs. Professor William Griffith, enumerates five factors 
which drove out Novotny and unleashed the reforms, 
(1) Novotny 's complicity in the Stalinist crimes had under- 
mined his authority and prestige during the de-Stalinization 
period. (2) Economic weaknesses which the established 
centralized Soviet economic model could not overcome 
persisted. (3) The role of the intelligentsia increased, either in 
the form of Marxist ''revisionism'' among many party 
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members ntuirching for a new syntheHis of democracy and 
socialism, or in tho form of ro-omcrgcnce of non-communist 
democratic tradition going back to the democratic and 
humanistic idt^aH of 1\ G. Masarik, the great 
philoHnphcr ^statesman and founder of C^.echoslovakia. 
^4) Attituden amonf^ the intelloctualH changed toward both 
the Germans and the HuHHians, with the democratic and 
tochnologically developed West Germany appearing m a more 
suitable economic partner than the technologically inferior 
Soviet Union, (5) Slovak nationaliHm, sheired by communists 
and non-communists alike, emerged and was determined to 
achieve etiuality with the Czechn. 

The case of Alexander Dubctdi (born in Slovakia in 1921 
but raised in the Soviet Union and educated at a Moscow 
party school) is significant for several reaBons. Considered a 
weak man and a leader who certainly did not intend to 
aboliBh the party's dominant position or to break the alliance 
with the Soviet Union, Dubcek nevertheless was engaged in 
bitter feuds with the conservative (Stalinist) faction within 
the party and was willing to inaugurate reforms in the 
country. In the words of Professor Griffith, ''to get rid of 
Novotny, Dubcek gave freedom to liberal Communists hi the 
communication media. Once free, they led the massive thrust 
toward economic rationalization, free speech and press, 
equality ('symmetrical fedoraiion') for the Slovaks, improved 
political and economic relations with the West (especially 
with Bonn) alongside the primary alliance with Moscow, a 
reform of the Communist party and a degree of institu- 
tionalized political opposition which, many of them hoped 
and expected, would lead to a genuine multiparty system/' 
Under Dubcek's ''Czechoslovak Spring'' the balance of forces 
both within party and government moved toward reform 
which was bmt expressed when the central committee 
adopted a new Action Program in April, 1968, promising a 
"New Model of Socialist Democracy/' Dubcek, in fact, did 
not go as far as Imre Nagy in Hungary twelve years earlier 
^see section on Upheavals in East Germany, Poland, and 
Hungary) but became extremely popular in a country gal- 
vanized by hopes and expectations that it was recapturing its 
democTatic traditions and values, 
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The trend toward democratization in Czechoslovakia 
obviously alaimed the communist leadership in the Soviet 
Union and perhaps even more in East Germany and Poland, 
They saw in Dubcek's policies dangerous experimentation 
which, if left unchecked, would not only lead Czechoslovakia 
on the fatal road from de-Stalinization to de-Leninization, 
that is, toward the liquidation of the Communist party's 
dominant position in society, but could also have a nefarious 
impact on their own positions at home and on the com- 
munist movement in generaL There were uther communist 
heads of state, such as Ceausescu of Rumania and Tito of 
YugoslMvia, as well as the leaders of the Italian and French 
parties, who advised Moscow to proceed cautiously and not 
to take abrupt and violent measures against Dubcek's regime 
but to try to channel its policies in the right direction > Many 
international communist consultations and visits were ex- 
changed In the spring and summer of 1968. The CPSU leaders 
themselves appeared divided about what to do in Czecho- 
slovakia, Finally the decision was reached to employ the 
most drastic measure-^a military occupation of the country 
by Warsaw^pact troops. On August 21, 1968, a flawless 
invasion of Czechoslovakia took place, but the military 
success failed to produce a political counterpart for no one 
initially was willing to openly accept power from the hands 
of the invaders. Despite the quasi-unanimous passive resist- 
ance of the population and the wave of international protests 
and demonstrations, the Soviet leaders appeared deter- 
mined-^as seen earlier in the discussion of the Brezhnev 
Doctrine=-that no significant change in the '-socialist 
commonwealth'' under their direct supervision could be 
made without their approval. Soviet leaders certainly calcu- 
lated (and at least up to now were proven right) that they 
would find a new team, of docile communists in Czecho- 
slovakia to administer party and state affairs, that the 
initially exasperated population would be resigned to a new 
submission, that protests abroad would subside, and that the 
essential was to preserve intact the Soviet 'Mmperial" domain. 
Whether the military ^'surgery" would prove to be an effec- 
tive solution in the long run to the problem of Czecho- 
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slovakia"=and by implication to other East Central Europt^an 
countries tempted to follow the 1968 Czechoslovak path— 
remains to be seen,'^" 

S. Strengths, Wealmesses^ and Pamdoxes of 
Present-day CommuniRni 

Ati amply demonstrated in the preceding chapters, world 
communism is not a simple, coherent, and static phenom- 
enon but, on the contrary, a very complex one with aspects 
changing constantly and often in unpredictable and spectacu^ 
lar ways, F'or that reason, it is impossible to conclude with 
any definitive statement. The greatest probability, if not 
certainty, is-=barring any cataclysmic international events^ 
that the communist movement in the foreseeable future will 
advance in some parts of the world, suffer defeats in others, 
will split and regroup, and pursue its militancy at least as long 
as the communist parties at the helm of powerful states 
continue to profess the Marxist-^Leninist ideology, maintain 
their nionopoly of political power, and guide and inspire 
followers around the world. Under these circumstances the 
communists of all stripes will continue to believe in their 
final world-wide victory^ which does not mean necessarily 
that history will put the stamp of approval on their wishes. 
And since the future of communism is as uncertain as every- 
thing else i*^^ our changing world, some final observations 
about world communist strengths, weaknesses, and paradoxes 
may be in order. 

In this connection, two concepts should be simul- 
taneously kept in mind: communist expansion and com- 



*As a footnote to lUgtory and as an iUustration of how sudden eruptlo*is may 
shake communist regime in East Central Europe, one thould mention the 
domefti^ Upheaval in Poland in December 1970. In reiponse to a govemmont 
deeisiori to increase the price of food and other coniumer goods* widespread 
rioting broke out in seveml Polish Baltic ports followed by clashes with police 
and the army, attacki on Communist party headauarters, and demonstrations 
spreading to other parts of Poland, The essential aspect of that episode was the 
working clasi ch^acter of the riots which led to the removal of Wladi^law 
Gomulka (eommuniit leader iinee 1956) and his replacement by Edward Glerefc 
who made conceisiens to the workers' demands* 
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t fragmentation. The concept of expansion should be 
d in a historical perspective, with the Bolshevik revolu- 
)f 1917 as the starting point, followed by the emergence 
^ /eral communist states after the end of World War II, 
c>nted by communist victories in China and Cuba, and 
eharacterized by communist militancy in practically 
non-communist country of the world. As for com- 
"^"^ st fragmentation, it unfolded from the end of the 
list monolithism up to the present ''polycentric'' situa- 
" Communist '^polycentnsm/' however, should not be 
* stood as a reflection of a fixed number of political 
rs or axes around which other communist parties gravi- 
^ To be precise, only Moscow and, at a considerable 
" nee, Peking, qualify as real world communist centers 
* n, because of their power, influence and prestige^ are 
\ved and obeyed (in a stricter or looser sense) by other 
nunist parties and groups. It should be added that other 
nunist party-states and communist movements without 
ance to any existing communist regime, have aspired 
some still do) to build an international **center/' In the 
pm- Titoist Yugoslavia has aimed to become a point of 
^ ' ction to many dissident communist groups and indivi- 
^ 4 in various countries. A few years ago, Cuba sought to 
^ me a '^center'' for Latin America and, together with 
ii Korea and North Vietnam, formed an axis in more 
al terms, an informal alliance of smallur communist 
^ evB dissatisfied with the policies of both the Soviet Union 
^ Maoist China (particularly their quarrel), offering its own 
ol of communist miHtancy as an inspiration to revolu- 
. Liries around the world. Also in the recent past, the 
1 1 an i an Communist party practiced a kind of "national 
imunism'* following a hard domestic line and, at the same 
, e, a foreign political course which was at odds on many 
nts with that of the CPSU, 

All these tendencies faded quite recently, with Yugo- 
avia and Rumania aiming to accommodate, not rebel 
igainst or challenge, the Soviet Union, and with Cuba adher- 
ing even closer to the Soviet camp. But, if no real and durable 
centers able to compete with Moscow and Peking arose, 
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something else developed in place of further polycentrism. 
Individual cornmunist parties in Western Europe (Italy, 
Sweden, Holland, Spain, Britain) and in Asia (Japan) showed 
propensities to tailor their own domestic policies and tac^ 
tics, while criticizing some aspects of Soviet and CPSU poli^ 
cies (in Europe) or even openly quarreling with both Moscow 
md Peking (the striving Japanese Communist p^ty). Their 
varying dissenting positions improved their domeitlc political 
situation and increased their chances of accession to power 
(in Italy), without forsaking the essential Leninist features of 
their organization and tactical maneuvering. 

This ^'nationalization'' of some communist parties should 
be counterposed to the significant and, in some instances, 
even spectacular re^mergence of the international Trotskyist 
movement, claiming to represent the only authentic Marxist- 
Leninist revolutionary orthodoxy, unspoiled by the bureau^ 
cratic sins of both the Moscow and Peking regimes. Today 
there are some seventy Trotskyist parties active in forty 
countries and divided into four contending ''Fourth Inter- 
nationals." Despite internal divisions, Trotskyist groups 
served as a major catalyst in the neai-revolutionary events 
which shook France in May^June, 1968. Likewise, besides 
being active and loud on many American university cam' 
puses, the Trotskyists were the moving force of the so-called 
National Peace Action Coalition which mobilized large num- 
bers of people in major American cities (especially Washing- 
ton, D.C. and San Francisco) on April 24, 1971, demonstrate 
ing against the war in Vietnam. It is doubtful whether the 
Trotskyist and other independent revolutionary communist 
groups, being too small, undisciplined, and lacking levers of 
revolutionary power, will ever represent more than an oc- 
casional, localized, and eruptive force; still, these indepen^ 
dent communist movements, by their very fervor and mili- 
tancy, give a supplementary illustration of the twin concept 
of communist expansion and fragmentation. 

Let us proceed now, in a systematic way, to outline some 
of the basic reasons behind communist successes in the past 
as well as the present. Four factors appear as paramount: 
(l) The role of a messianic ideology, in which communism 
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appeaii as the necessary and inevitable result of the historical 
process itself, and thus a movement capable of the final 
resolution of conflicts and social contradictions. Viewed 
from this angle, communism pretends to be a political move- 
ment which corresponds to a **scientific" necessity of 
modem times while also satisfying the Utopian expectations 
of those ineconcilably opposed to the established order in 
society. Communist movements, particularly In the non-com- 
munist world j are strengthened by their appeals to revolu- 
tionary destruction, total commitment to building a new 
political and social order, and the perspective of unlimited 
power the communist pities promise their followers. 

(2) The role of communist success. Even when they quar- 
rel among themselves, all communists point to the accumula- 
tion of the global communist strength during the last half 
century.* They project themselves as an uneven but irresistible 
trend of historyj with fourteen communist parties exercising 
power, many more formal and militant communist parties 
fighting for power, even more numerous radical proups which 
are willing to cooperate with the communistSj and countless 
non-communists and even non-radicals, ready for different 
reasons to follow communist leadership. None of the estab- 
lished communist party-states has as yet been overthrown 
and dismantled, a major communist argument that the trend 
toward their universal victory is irreversible, 

Communist determination to keep power at any price 
impresses both followers and opponents of communism. 
Methods of global social engineering (such as economic plan- 
ning, industrialization, land collectivization, educational plan- 
ning and comprehensive social insurance programs), or at 
least some aspects of these collective measures to build new 
socialist societies, encounter sympathy and approval even 
among non-communists. Soviet military might and techno- 



*Ac£Ofdlnj| to th€ fljiures dompUed by the U, S. Department of State, total 
memberstiip of all tne communist parties, inQluding eplintsf groups, but ex- 
cluding the smell Communist party of the United States, was estimated in 1972 
at about 47.7 million, 44, S muiion or 93,9 per sent belonging to the fourteen 
ruUng sommuEiist parties. Of thii totals the combined party membership in 
maimaiid China and the Soviet Union comprises 71 per eent. This means that the 
contmunist parties not in power i^pfesent only 6.1 per cent of world member- 
ship, that is, 2.9 million. 
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logical achievements or Chinese nuclear successes work in 
very much the same way. Communist propaganda of world- 
wide dimensions, which hammers only on successes and 
iystematically omits to mention failures and shortcomingSi 
contributes also to the picture of strength and progress. 
Moreover, communist ability to exploit emotions and politic 
cal dispositions which are theoretically at the antipodes of 
Marxist internationalism (such as nationalism, racial hatreds, 
and xenophobic attitudes) helps communist advances to a 
considerable extent and reinforces the impression the com- 
munists want to create, namely, that their side is winning and 
that non-communists would be wise to join the bandwagon* 

(3) A systematic methodology for waging political 
warfare, one of the strongest communist weapons from 
Lenin's days up to the present The arsenal of these weapons 
is widespread and goes from the broadest "fronts" with the 
non-communists destined to achieve victory through parlia- 
mentary and electoral confrontations to peasant guerrilla war- 
fare led by small bands of professional revolutionaries aiming 
to seize power violently, 

(4) Irresolution and mistakes of the non-communist world 
and, in particular, Western inability to profit, at appropriate 
times, from communist weaknesses, which have helped the 
communists overcome their own shortcomings and maintain 
or advance their position. 

Just as with global communist strength, let us examine 
the four factors of global communist weakness, (1) The very 
Utopian character of communist promises has opened a per- 
manent gap between theory and practice, with glaring short- 
comings of communist socieites undermining their professed 
dms and justifications. None of the four promised attain- 
ments of communism-^freedom, equality, abundance, "new 
men'*-^have even approached their realization. It is signifi- 
cant, as stressed earlier, that the intellectuals (writers, poets, 
journalists, and students), whose role everywhere is to 
describe the situations and aspirations of their societies, are 
in the forefront of criticism of communist regimes and have 
been and remain a specific target of official control and 
systematic repression. It is this critical role of the intellec- 
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tuals which has been responsible for the "death of the 
apocalyptical spirit" of communism in East^Central Europe 
and for the oppositional ferment against communist regimes 
everywhere. 

(2) The discrepancy between theory and practice has also 
contributed to what the former Yugoslav communist leader, 
Milovan Djilas, has described in his book, The New Class, as a 
*'permanent civil war" between rulers and the ruled in com- 
munist countries. This term, of course, should be understood 
in a figumtive sense, but it aptly describes the phenomenon 
that cKists behind the facade of official harmony and un- 
animity^the potential for unrest and explosion which oc- 
casionally erupts in one form or another, 

(3) International communist splits^ and particularly the 
Sino-Soviet conflict, represent at least a potential funda- 
mental communist weakness. Mutual accusations and charges 
of extraordinary virulence contribute to ideological confu- 
sion and blur communist historical perspectives. The '*scienti- 
fic" pretense of Marxism appear preposterous in view of 
what the Chinese communists say about their Russian com- 
rades and vice versa. Sino-Soviet inability to maintain even a 
semblance of unity creates serious organizational problems 
and encourages tendencies tow^d fragmentation. At the 
same time, new, radical revolutionary poups, operating out- 
side the conventional communist framework, complicate the 
situation and disrupt '*unity," which Lenin viewed as a pre- 
condition of communist success. 

(4) Failure of Marxist predictions concerning the fate of 
Western capitalism and the emergence of affluence within the 
developed industrial societies have not only complicated 
communist ideological pronouncements, but have meant that 
many aspects of Western social and cultural lives have pro^ 
foundly influenced and attracted large strata of communist- 
ruled countries, including segments of communist parties. 
While the communists may claim rightfully that nobody has 
been successful in depriving them of the monopoly of 
political power, Western influences as well as national re- 
assertions have deeply permeated societies in East-Central 
Europe and are being felt in the Soviet Union as well. While 
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aommunist propaganda has enough material to build images 
of Western social **decadence/' the dynamism and success of 
Western '^socialized'* capitalism have made the Western world 
irrecognizable from the viewpoint of Marx's nineteenth 
century predictions, and even '^new economic models'' ex- 
perimented with in East-Central Europe borrow some of their 
devices from neo-capitalist practices. 

This entire essay^survey of the ideological and political 
history of world communism has revolved around a basic 
paradoxical phenomenon of our time: the modern com- 
munist movement was shaped by a doctrine--Marxlsm-= 
whose postulates required the unfolding of a very different 
story. The logic of ^'scientific" Marxism presupposed that a 
maturing and dynamic industrial society, proceeding by 
stages, would come to socialism after having exhausted all the 
productive capabilities of capitalism. In reality, the reverse 
occurred: the less a society was developed industrially, the 
more able were its militant communist parties in seizing 
political power and reshaping socio-economic structures. In- 
stead of being the servant of economics, as Marxism would 
require, politics was its master. 

This reversal was conceived in throry by Lenin in 1902 
with his ''party of a new type'' concept and confirmed in 
practice by the Bolshevik coup of October, 1917, In both 
instances, Lenin had revised some basic tenets of Marxism 
(remaining, however, faithful to some others). What followed 
after him, in the sequence of communist 'Msms" (Stalinism, 
Titoism, Maoism, Khrushchevism, and Castroism), was a 
perpetuation of revisions of the basic dogma, with every 
communist regime pretending to be the only faithful inter- 
preter of the doctrine while, in fact, adapting it to the 
regime's specific needs. The ''scientific^' character of Marxism 
disappeared in its pragmatic or opportunistic application by 
every ruling communist poup. 

Another paradox should be added: Marxist nineteenth 
century doctrine minimized the role of the individual in the 
historical process. This again had its logic: if the impersonal 
modes of commodity production conditioned everything 
else, the individual was an object and not a subject of history, 
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In reality, the striking feature of communist movementi and 
regimes in the twentieth century is the paramount role 
played by individual leaders. Lenin, Stalin, Mao, Tito, and 
Castro are eminently^ in the words of the philosopher Sidney 
Hook, ''event-making individuals.'* The doctrine which 
preached economic determinism inspired movements 
dominated by the voluntarism of their leaders. 

Thus communism was not a product of any historical or 
socio-economic necessity. It was not brought forth by the 
maturation of any abstract objective processes but as volun- 
tary acts of determined men who profited from chaotic 
moments in the history of their countries to impose their 
rule. They had, of course, a set of ideas which they wanted to 
put into practice, with one central concept believed to be of 
cardinal importance; the abolition of private property over 
the means of production. Marx led them to that point and 
then left them to their own devices. The collectivization of 
society, however, did not bring the expected all-healing 
results. Socialism under the rule of communist parties went 
along divergent national roads, introducing new and original 
social measures to coexist with old and new social illnesses. 
Whatever these new societies have become^ they are im- 
perfect societies in view of their own final aims, with basic 
defects which would horrify the founding fathers of the 
movement. 

It is, therefore, essential for those who want to under- 
stand the nature of communism, to be well acquainted with 
its history: from it they will learn that communism is man- 
made and not history ^preordained; that it is both effective 
and vulnerable; that its leaders strive to conquer the non- 
communist world while, at the same time, engaging in 
fratricidal struggles among themselves. What the non- 
communist world needs is not anti-communist propaganda, 
but adequate knowledge of these contradictory aspects of 
communism. Communist leaders believe that contradictions 
in the camp of their enemies will lead to communist victory; 
we know today that communist contradictions go deeper 
than those which unavoidably exist within open societies. 
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Chapter IV 

THE SOVIET COMMUNIST REGIME 

By Andrew Gyorgy 

A complicated duality of Party and government spreads 
through every phase of life in the Soviet Union; the Com- 
munist party controls the informal and often semisecret area 
of politics, whilt the government presents its formal and 
more public aspects. The actual ruling organization of the 
U.S.S.R. is its Communist party. The government is a tool in 
the hands of the Party and operates according to Party 
policies, which are guided and controlled by Party officials at 
every level of administration. Thus, a tremendous overlapping 
of functions and of personnel develops at higher levels: the 
majority of government officials are Party members, and, of 
course, all officials must be subservient to the ruling Com- 
munist party. 

The 'Mnterlocking directorate'' of the dual government is 
made obvious by the fact that almost all leading Party 
officials have equivalent high government offices; the same 
persons have in their hands the main lines of command of 
both Party and government. These tv^o organizations even go 
so far as to announce national policy in joint decrees. At the 
top of the structure, distinctions between Party and govern- 
ment tend to fade completely, and supreme authority in both 
is often vested in one man. Both Stalin and Khrushchev have 
held the two top positions of chairman of the Council of 
Ministers (government) and first secretary (Party) simul- 
taneously, thus exercising total control over the affairs of 
their vast country. After Khrushchev's dismissal, the top jobs 
were split between Leonid Brezhnev, who became the first 
secretary (later renamed secretary general), and Aleksei 
Kosygin, who was appointed prime minister or chairman of 
the Council of Ministers. However, in the past, what was true 
of the top position also extended through the whole system. 
Party and government have displayed this '-interlocking 
directorate'' all the way down through their organizations, 
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with Party officials eKercising authority at the expense of the 
government proper. The Soviet Union is clearly a one-party 
state, controlled and ruled by its Communist party. 
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A. Orpns of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 



The first sen retary of the Communist party is the most 
powerful person in the Soviet Union. He may, or may not, 
hold the office of premier (or chairman of the Council of 
Ministers) in the government, but, since the P^ty over- 
shadows the government anyway, the immense powers of the 
first secretary we not diminished if he is not simultaneously 
head of the government as welL Why is this the key position 
in the Soviet Union? Primarily, because it is the nerve center 
of the entire Communist party, dominating, from its lofty 
summit, the approximately 10 million members of that 
organization. The first secretary (until 1952 better known as 
the general secretary and since 1966 again referred to as 
secretary general) is automatically a member of all other 
Party committees and agencies, and, with unlimited political 
authority, he is in a position to pack the roster of the 
Presidium or Central Committee with his friends and 
supporters. As presiding officer of the Central Committee 
and, pg^ticulE^ly, of the mass meetings of the Party congress, 
he can determine the names of the speakers, the order of 
their appearance, the agenda, and the issues to be ''played 
up'' or quietly omitted. Decades of continuous tradition have 
created an aura of tremendous power surrounding this post, 
which has been held by the Soviet Union's most awesome 
dictators: Lenin, Stalin, and Khrushchev, and, currently, 
Leonid Brezhnev. Georgi Malenkov was the only fleeting 
exception. He held the secretary's post for only two weeks 
following Stalin's death and then was forced to yield it to a 
more ruthless competitor, Nikita S. Khrushchev. The first 
aecretary is not only the head of the Party in internal Soviet 
affairs, but is a dominant figure in world communism. Until 
the Sino-Soviet dispute directly challenged Moscow's world 
leadership position, the leader of the Soviet Communist party 
was also the acknowledged head of the international Com- 
munist movr ment. In view of the enormously high stakes and 
rewwds, the post is obviously the most sought-after 
appointment on the Soviet political scene. The term ''struggle 
for succession'' is accurately applied to the competition for 
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this most powerful position in the Party, since even the 
premier's post in the government is not by itself significant 
enough to provoke bitter civil war-type feuds among the 
competing leaders. 

The Presidium of the Central Committee can be described 
as the center of real and final authority in the Soviet Union 
and as the *4nner core^' of its communist movement. Headed 
by the alUimportant first secretary, the Presidium is the 
carefully selected executive committee of the larger and 
unwieldy Party Central Committee and is actually small 
enough to act as the highest collective policy-making body of 
the Party. The size of the Presidium has fluctuated through 
the years. In 1952, shortly after the nineteenth Congress had 
met, the twelve-^man Politburo (Political Bureau) and the 
Orgburo (Organization Bureau) were reorganized under the 
new name, Presidium of the Central Committee, and its 
membership was enlarged to 25. Subsequently, the Bize of 
this chief Party unit was reduced and is composed, at present, 
of 12 full (voting) members and 6 candidate (alternate or 
non^voting) members. The first secretary has peat influence 
in the selection of members to the Presidium. Like Stalin and 
Khrushchev, Brezhnev has replaced many of his predecessor's 
choices. Some are relative newcomers in Soviet politics, 
comparatively younger men who have acquired most of their 
political experience in the years since 1953. 

Under Lenin, Stalin, and Khrushchev and his successors, 
the Presidium has been composed of the dictator's closest 
friends and supporters, further enhancing the considerable 
powers already vested in this group. It has assisted the first 
secretary in making all Party decisions and is in charge of 
directing the work of the Central Committee when that body 
is not in session. As the supreme political clearing house 
within the Party and the main channel of communication 
between the leader and the Central Committee, the Presidium 
is concerned with a tremendous range of governmental 
affairs. Meeting in secrecy, its deliberations cover both 
internal and foreign political issues, as well as problems in the 
economic, social, and cultural life of the country. Its deci- 
sions form the ^Tarty line," and, once the Presidium deter- 
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mines the "Party line," both the membership and the govern- 
ment have to fQllow it. In this gigantic policy-making task, 
the Preiidium is assisted by the Secretariat and a small 
admljiistrative staff in controlling the execution of Party 
policy throughout the Soviet Union. 

Under the Presidium, the Party organization moves along 
divergent channels with the Secretariat and Party Control 
Committee achieving approximately the lame level of 
significance in the Party hierarchy. In recent decades, the 
importance of the Secretmat has steadily risen. Today, it 
forms the administrative headquarters of the Party, thus 
complementing and balancing the Presidium, which is the 
political nerve center. The Presidium and the Secretariat can 
be considered as a unified executive, chaired by the first 
secretary. 

Since the secretaries are also members of the Presidium 
and of the Central Committee, this overlapping and inter- 
locking small nucleus of leaders actually constitutes the most 
powerful officials of the U.S.S.R. Although the individual 
secretaries are theoretically **elected'' by the Central 
Committee, in actual practice the Party leaders decide on the 
slate of secretaries, and the Central Committee subsequently 
approves the prepared list as a matter of formality. The size 
of the Secretariat has also fluctuated. Although, under Stalin, 
it usually had 5 members, the 1952 Party reforms raised this 
number to 10. Since Stalin's death, the number of secretaries 
has varied from 3 to 10= Since December, 1957, the Secre- 
tariat has stabilized with 10 members who have played the 
role of top-level administrative assistants to the first secre- 
tary. 

The administrative duties of the Secretariat involve the 
short-term, day-to-day supervision and control of Party 
affairs and the direct administration of the Party personnel 
and machinery, while. Indirectly, they control non-Party, 
national matters as well. The secretaries are powerful indi- 
viduals called upon to execute Party policy and to stress the 
Party viewpoint at all times in the realm of national pohcies. 
Their assignments range over such important problem areas 
as: (1) Soviet Communist party relations with foreign 
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communists and with the international communist move- 
ment itself; (2) control over Party organizational and 
personnel matters; (3) culture, education, agitation and 
propaganda matters, and youths' and women s affairs; (4) 
agriculture; and (5) Party schools and. academies for ideologic 
cal research and training. 

The Party Control Committee has an interesting anO 
important dual function of surveillance combined with 
judicial powers. Its main role is one of control, beginning at 
the top with the central Party organizations, such as the 
Presidium, and extending all the way down to the local 
parties and the rank-and-file of the membership. In thm 
"control agency" capacity, it determines whether party 
members are adhering to the "line" and carrying out Party 
policies' it acts as a watchdog committee for the Par^y 
leadership, performing the significant function of being the 
"eyes and ears" for an ever-vigilant body of rulers. The 
Control Committee has its own personnel stationed through- 
out the country on every Party echelon, and these agents we 
then supposed to report- successes and shortcommgs in the 
Party's programs and policies directly to central headquarters 

in Moscow. , 

The second function of this committee has been 
described as being the supreme court of the Communist 
party It has semijudicial powers to punish offenders by 
reprimand or dismissal, and it can bring violations to the 
attention of the regular courts. The committee also sits_ as a 
"Partycourt of review" to consider appeals from Party 
members who have been punished for one reason or another. 

The Party Control Committee, along with the Secretariat 
and the members of the Central Committee, can be described 
as the intermediate level of the Party officialdom. These 
agencies are composed of fuU4ime professionals, the so-called 
apparatchiki, who together form the apparatus, or apparat ot 
the Party and are key performers in a communist society. 
They are well-paid officials who run the national Party 
administration and act as official clearing-house channels m 
enforcing official directives from the top-level down, while 
simultaneously supplying the regime with a continuous flow 
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of political information from below. They do not usually 
pmticipate in the alUimportant politick process of decision- 
m^lng; their main task is to supervise, from their central 
vantage point, the overall execution of Party policies. 

The Central Committee ir"elected" at each regular Party 
congress of the membership, and it is supposed to serve until 
the next congress is convened . In theory , its principal 
function is to act for the large and unwieldy congress in the 
long periods that elapse between the meetings. 

Officially, little is known about the real substance of the 
Central Committee's function and powers. It usually meets 
twice a year in total secrecy but occasionally holds an open 
(plenary) session whose stenographic record is published. The 
committee's membership has fluctuated considerably through 
the years as different Party conpesses fixed the numbers at 
different levels or, in actual practice, formally approved a 
detailed membership slate already prepared by the ranking 
leaders of the Party. At the Twenty-Second and Twenty- 
Third Party Conpesses (1961 and 1966 respectively), the 
Central Committee membership was established at 175 full 
(voting) members and 156 candidate (alternate, or 
non-voting) members. This was a considerable increase in the 
size of the Central Committee when compared with the size 
of the same committee elected by the Twenty-First Party 
Congress (1959), 

MEMBERSHIP OF COMMUNIST PARTY ORGANS 



IN THE U.SJ.R. 











Central 


Dilaptii to 


TottI Party 


Year 


Congress 


Frtiidium 


Sioretiriat Committee Party Congress 


Members 






Full Cand. 




Full Cand. 






19S2 


19th 


25 11 


10 


125 111 


1,192 


6,882.145 


1956 


20th 


11 6 


8 


133 122 


1,269 


7,215,505 


1959 


21 It 


14 9 


5 


123 111 


1,375 


8.239,000 


1961 


22nd 


11* 5* 


9 


175 156 


4,008 


9,716.005 



*In 1962. the Presidium was enlarged to 12 full and 6 
candidate members. 
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Moscow and thoHu Hubunlinatos, Hc'uitPnKl ihr<)UalU)Ut thn 
(M)untry, who form the^ iiurnonht' hure^nu^ruti: niiu!luiu'ry of 
the Suviot CoininiiniHi party. Sinco, hoy/over, t\\u v^nn- 
millev'H nioniberHhip roHtcr nKjlutU^H th^i most iririuontial 
ofricials ill tlin Boviot Union, it is a significant partiuipant in 
tht^ diKsnminution of major clomeHtic and brtiigii pclicim, A 
wcml I'LH. Honatc^ ro}iori Huminuri^od IhiH Jny funution of 
IVio C'uniral Coinnuttoo in tlio roUowinf^ mann^^r' 

i'lahorated and Ihc* nrrrssilii^H for PuiirHOH ui 
rspouiuknl, and m*oivt^ a i^^rtaln psyduilofEii^al 'Vet^ll^^gln ot 
hntlprips" Tor \hv Usks and n'KpinisihiliU^s Ijiid dnv^ii, i'lioy in 
lurri traiisiTiit that hirninuUiou U> orficlols nijt! fi*! Workers 
. . aiid import sonio ofllm unthusiuHin for ths} u iias and polite 
of ilu> top k4idt>m. 'V\m^ Oniral Coiiimitlefi in thOTr«r(v a uBJ^ful 
tool lor diHsoniinating unci lmpl(Hiitniting policy li ad (at hlyh^ 
inMiiio^ i^spfcu iijliy iiiiportant iin'a:u3f current r nnr 

llie CkMitral Coniniittoo has alwayH so,uiiecl niare in- 
riuential in Snvint politics when a ^'Ktru^Rlt; for HLKee^Bion" 
was taking placi^ among the leadi^rsor, as after S taUai's death, 
whtnia -'colluuLive leadnrHhip'' period wm in progress, liisuch 
unusual Hituations, the Contral Comniittep gietually became 
tho key policyaTiaker, dcspito itB large size, wbile the Presi- 
dium could not oxert its oustoniary authorit^^ bouai^ise of the 
diHagreementB and divided loyalties of its iiiesnbcrfi. Such was 
(iloarly the case during tht' 195i^l957 ora v^hileKkirushche^ 
was gradually conHolidatinR his pf^rHDnal power. 

The Icng-terin impartancc of the Certtml Comniittee 
shoiUd not be cxaggeratc^d , howe*ver. Once thn singl dictator 
leadorship is reaffirmed, the emF?hasi^ will almost irximedi- 
atoly ^hift fron) the unwieldy Central Conilnittee to the^mall 
and tightly organized Presidium, ThiH latter poiip can meat 
more frequently and more inform^diy and cm be controlled 
by onP man much more directly and effectively thatUhn 175 
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mcniburH of (lu* (jcMilnil iUm\\\)\lU'r. ^iincL^ HLalin's floiith^ the 
(Jen tral ('uniniitUM' I ins n'gaiin'd mmv of ilio orifiiiial 
aiit.hority which it t?x(n'tns(*cl oiirly in t he LiMiiniHt period; Btill, 
\i\ iMo hiiTarcliy of Llio Parly, iUms ulwayH huon HubjiH:tc}d to 
the prtHioniiiUint prostif^p aiul poHitiijn of tin* first Hocrutary 
iiiid the I'rc^Hidiunh 

Thp Party Conf^rosH h more a lindy of approval and eii^ 
florHnnuMit of ihv leaders' chMiiHinnH than a vigorous initiator 
<?f new policMt's or idcMm. TlKMjrctically, the CoiigreHs in 
roHponsihle for Hc'ttina ovor^all policy for thn Party , ro\/ising 
riilen for the organization of tho inovf^nuMii, and hammerinfi 
out Party tactless. In roality, ihv ('on^rPHs has developtid into 
o\w of the refiime's major propaganda ap(oncii'K , automatically 
and PtithiiHiuHtit'ally npproviiig all priiicnplos and policies 
subiiiittinl to its liu^o <^ulliiMni:[| 1; tho doininunt Party 
hnifirr^ihip. Hwwc SialiiVs death, thi^ I^arty (rongrcsseR have 
tond{»tl to l)c(M)mo more moanin^fi!! in substance, although 
the oporational details havc^ not ch^ir^cd I'undamentally. 

At'cnrclin^ to C.^ornmuniHt party rulen, the Party Congress 
is Biipposed to meet on<!e every four years, ilie irregular 
meeting dates elcarly attest to the* fact, however, that the 
history ot these couKresBes (and Lht'ir relative significance in 
the life of the Party) has been a variud one, Stalin's coii- 
teniptiinuw treatnient of the Party eongrc^Bscs vvas indicated 
hy his rcfiisal to cndl on therri fc^r 13 yearB, The Eighteenth 
Congress nu4 in 1939, and It whk not until 1952 that the 
NinettvtiLh CongreHs was finally covuiicd, Bince Stalin's 
deaUu there have been four cDngresscss: the Twentieth 
(February, 195())i the Twenty-First (January^February, 
1959), the Twenty^Seeond (October-November, 1961), and 
the Twent^^Third (MarehwVpriU 1966 ). 

Delegates to Party congresses arc^ formally elected from 
the Party's nuMTiberBhip-atdarge at various loual and regional 
conferences. Until the Twenty- Pi rnt Congress (T9B9), the 
ratio of representation in the Congress consisted of one 
voting delegate for eaeh 5000 Piirty ineriil^ers £ind one non^ 
voting delegate for eacdi 5000 candidate members. As Party 
meniberNhip increased rapidly, the ratio was then elianged so 
that one delegate now represents many laore members. At 
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Ihv Twcm ty-BtTond and Twrn iy^l'hirfi CQiif^n^SKCis, In^ld in 
lyBl and 1966, mare Lhaii 4000 voting clelegatos v/uw in 
attendanctS and reprnsenlalives of roniniuniHi partitas from 
□v(>r 80 countrios wore also prosont. 

Roccmt congTi^SKOs have t'xploitod this iMinvonioni plat^ 
I'orm vvith its large audienco. Thoy are boing used to roviow 
and HUmrnari^e pant oxpuriencpn of note and^ Himultanoouslyj 
to launnh new tasks and to osplain radically changed policies 
f o r t h e hi t u re . F or e kuiti p 1 e , K h ru g h ch a v , i n a b o I cl s pee c h t o 
the Twoniwih Congress (1956), denounced SUlin and 
ox[)nsc:'d^ in delaiU Stalin's crimes of the previous 31 -year 
period; at, the Bamc time, Khrushchev 'a new '^peaceful co- 
existonee'^ foreign policy introduced. In 1959, at the 
TwcMity-firKt Party Conpess, a novel '^ecQnomic plan" to 
iiHTe'aHr Hvjvict productinn and to raise the ^itandard of ii\^iiig 
was (tcrrecd. (rrfater cm ph an is has been placed on inter- 
national com. n run ist policy considerations at those congresses, 
and there has aho been increased participation by foreign 
i:o rn m un is is . C o m mu n ib 1 1 ead er s fro ni □ th er cou ntxi e s are no t 
only admitted as guests, but are called upon to deliver formal 
and major addresses, and even to take stands on issues 
affecting international coniniunism. Both the Twenty-secDiid 
and the Twenty^hird Party Congrcssses (1961 and 1966) 
further deepened the dispute between Russia and Communist 
China, adding fuel, in the form of anpy speeches, to a fire 
which had been raging openly among w^orld coinmunist 
leaders ever since the Bucharest and Mosco\v conferences. 
I'hus, at least four successive congresses seemed to play a 
more meaningful role in shaping recent Conirnunist party 
history. 

In its procedural aspects, the averago Party congress 
refleets the principle of ''deniocratic centralisni" so char- 
acteristic of uoniinunist operations in strategy and tactics, 
Congresses are allowed a certain amount of latitude for 
debate and discussion until the Party leaders haw reached 
their decisions- After that point, the Congress has only one 
reniaining duty: to carry out the Party's orders with blind 
obedience. The political inipact of the individual Party con- 
gresses has been summarised by Professors flerbc^rt McClosky 
and John E, Turner: 
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p Ml iuMurr (litMnliV lliiMr ii^adois .... 'I'll iis Wv rimiii niruMionN al' 
thp ('cl|li»r(*^;s art' t(j Mivt* fnrnial approvisl to Ihv curnMit Parl.y 
f>n)^rniti aiul ruklndlt' IIh^ t.'nLliLisiuHin of CoriuiiuiiihU I'unc- 
tiuitaru^s, wWu aw t'Kpvvlvd, im rrtiirnin^ iioiiic, lu iiifcM't tluMr 

IL Ot]4\\m ot'tho ( lOVoriiintMit ofLho Hoviet Uiiion 

TIk' riHairriiifi niul vni'i«Hi use of llu' tt'riii *'Pn»sic!ium" 
may bu di.siiirhinii tu Ih*' st-u cltMil. . AH o^:^i*tlHM% i\ww nru thrcf^ 
tyjifc'H of pn^siciiuins in Suvii't poiiti<'s. oue on tlu^ I^arly Hide, 
ck'HLTibcul ('arlu»r, and twfi fjji tlit^ i^ovprnnuMital Hidci, Thf^ 
Prp^^i(l iuiii of ( hi/ C'uuncil of iMiniHlt^rH is 11 le nrHt of two to 
rovi*^woci in tujnihnMJon witJi ihv Di^cratinii uf liiu ^nvorn- 

AccoVflinM Uu^ Suvit*! C'(>ns!iiutit}n of 19iKj, Arliclu 
6 1, llii' "hiuli*^'^^- ^'XiH'utivi' uiul Lid mini Ht rati vo ur[ian of Lht' 
Htnt^' 1)0 of \ hi' Un ion of Hovipt Saciali^t Rt^public^ istlu^ 
Cuuiit'il nf Ministers ( ; Ihr U .S.H Jt/' 'fha t^ouncil , itoMf. is 
ht'ackKl aful r[)ntrf>ll('(l by a sinuil c>xiM^utivo com iniitiHs 
offifinllv Unovvn as t ho I*N-sif^ium of ihr Cciuncil nf MiniHtprs. 
This Prt^Kicliiiiii consiHtH of tlio promit'r (or {;hairman of the 
rauiitMl), lht' Uvt) fii\st doputy jironuors (or firnt deputy 
chairmen) , three deputy prmiiiTw (or deputy chairmcMi), and 
two or throc^ aUnur individuaLs a|)pnintnd to this ffroup by the 
lajgi't (*otincii of Mini^^torH. In theory, the PreHidium, as the 
head of the CoLinril of MiniHiers, is Hupposed to itandle the 
eurrcMii, dniiy iasi<H relating to iiational adniinistration, 
leaving the rouneil itself to grapple vvith broader and longer- 
term issues. In praetiee, however, the PreHidiiim of the 
Couneil laomH large as the Hcliial poHey-maker, far over- 
shadowing tiie Couneil (or Cubini^t) of MinisLe'r^, whosie work 
is most often re^trieted to routine adiiiinistrative funetions. 
Indeed, one eould suggest that the l^residlum of the Couiicil 
performs dLJties and oeeupies a preHtige position on thti 
governnienl side akin to that of the Presidium of the Central 
Committee on the Party Hide, 

The aualoKy in further strengthened by the fact that 
bath of the^e presidiuriiH are approximately equal in size and 
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iliiii hnili an* rionnaily \iv'uU^i\ by (h(* mmv innit lun^ a:; 
th<» (liclaior inHiHt.>; on innnu ImiU hra Hwn^Uiry oF l\w Vnriy 
11:4 i\H pmmlvY tJi(^ M^ivoriunrnt. Prior If? Ihv vummi 
division nf Uk^hp iu|> low'l iissi^ri nuMitH, NikiUi Khriishrhnv 
had (xvupii'fl bfjtJi iK)Hitic?nH ^iii^j MirnuKli tlu' ynam hati ^ivon 
an imnKMiHr anKJunt c^f poliiirnl woi^^hl Uu* CounciU 
PrnMidium . 'I^Ih' t>vt*rlu|)|)inf^ nicnihcTKhip of ihv Lwo 
prosiciiLims hrin^H mia further Hharp n^IiiT Uk^ ^MntorlockinM 
ciin^ctoraLe^^ uNpntls of Hw HDyjc'L Party and «nv(^nununL. 
MniihorH of Ifu* Pn^Hidium ol' thr (UMitral Committc^c aro, in 
many instanrf^s, also nuunhorH of Hip Coundl of Ministw' 
VrvHu] in 111 . 

Unthu- ilu' ovor^all coiitrol n]' tlir prcniit^r, the i'rcsidiiun 
i^i rif^idly urHanizcrl fjn thr baHlsof miilvThc two nrHiddputy 
[irn^iinrK iiHUn lly Uivirif. f ju- majdr [roviM'ni lifMil al nnnis of 
n^Hpunsifjiliiy fHHw(>t»n thiuiuoiU' in coihutikmI, for rxamplo, 
Willi fonM^n afruirs, whih' Lhp oUinr is fHrupiod with 
dnmrHtic muUors, Kiilu'r of tJirni vdu also hpcalliKl upon to 
play thu rule; ot ac^ting^pn^nuT in th*. ah^i('n^eaf the prcnntir 
who might tnivoling uiirnacU sirk, or takiiif^ a varation. 
JuHt l)olo\v the* rirHl (l^'[)iiti('H, thn thnM> flepulv promiorB aro 
generally aHsigru'd n'K|}nii:iji)ihU('H for oiiu specific fidd of key 
importance to Iho fiovonmiunt, stu'h as (H^ononiic: phinning, 
light or ht^avy industry, or dofoiiHf> prudurtion. Finally, the 
additional appointed mfMnburH of the Pnisidiuni may repre- 
sent a spcMdal firdd in which crlHes or natiDnal difficultios have 
uecunrd, aueh m agricadtiin^ finaiu-is or Ibreign tradch In 
such cTilical Hituatiuns, the OTuncil (cabinet) miniHtor 
involvpd in a fielclof npeLaal iriteroHt is ten)[?orarily promotud 
to thr PreHidiuni and ineludf^d among its hi^h^iking and 
nu^rr senicjr inembers. Thv primary reason undcTlyini^ the? 
maktnip of the I^residiuin is to shift senHitive pohti<'al isHUos 
from the Council 0 f Minij^tcrs, too largn and coniplieatGd an 
organi^atiaii for speedy conHidoration of governmental proh- 
lemn, to a snmllcr and moro tightly Htructured moii\)~ Tha 
preHeiKM*^ or ;it Innnt ilinH^i (^onecrn, of th(* i)rcmier hiniHelf 
lc>ndB uclded prentigc^ and weight to the daily PreHidium 
deUhpratioiiH, 



lia!iluii|-5 iininccljnlply Ix'lovv tlu' l-nniiiliuin, tlw ('oiinril 
of IVl in is tpn; {f>r CabiiU't iti ihj' W*'^ivn\ H(M)s(') is (M)nip(>sof I 
fml of sUI of thr pi'<'ini«*r ((iunrfnaii), iho nrst (kijuly 
[)n*t!ti{'rs, and tin' ch^puly pnMnicTS nlnNuly nuMUi^ Jiuul . wliilc 
tlu* bulk its iiiciulxTHliiij ('fHiHists of Uh' hi-mh of the 
viirious niinisi ri( 's, ntalr (^oniuuHrrs, plnniiinf; ^M^JiimiKHiuns, 
and Holut'ttHl ugoiicirs. Usually, c^^nliiiii oMkm' |^() vprnrncMital 
rpprosoiiLativi'H are alnu ituludtKl bccauHc' nt Llunr Hpuciul 
posilio!]. Liko iimny oIIut I^nty and f4t3V<*rtunmi orf^unH iti 
l\w HDvint Union, the ccnuK^il lius HU^udily ^raw^n in inomhpr= 
Khip froiii an uri^inal i^\'in\\) of 15 tii mort' i\vm (H) in 
lollfwiiM^ Sialiirs doatlu the nunibor cif niiniHtrics was 
shurply rrdurecU and iho couvual toniporarily apiunirtHi an a 
nianaucabli'^si^t'd ^roup of 2(L By 195B, [hv council a^ain 
had i'vpaiulod in aliniii 50 niinislri^^s. and, bv Uifdal.tcr part 
of il had sncnibcns. 

'rhnon^t ical ly , l lu* coinu'il in nltH'tod by ibu ]);.irliani<»nt., 
the Hujjrcnu' ^ovit't, For a rour-your Lcnn. In llu'ory alsu, thu 
hulividual nicrnbH^rK an* suf)pos(Hl to Iw aoctjuiitablo to the 
Huino natinnal Icyislatum. In priwiU'v, howt^viM', tbo top Party 
ii^adi^rs dt!t'id(* on the i'al)inot lint, whi<'h is pruHunted by the 
prfMnMM' |>MrsoFi;dly lo Wn- HuprtMno Bovii^t uHvI iii ucci'ptod 
with unaninioLiH cnthUHuiHm, and without any debate, by that 
ducilo body of rpprtwntativos. 

Here, hi the cuHc of tho Council of MiniMtc^rs, ih(^ gap 
separating tbr formal dernocratiii: thoory of ''diviHiun of 
powt^rs'' from eloarly dictatoria] prautici^s cMntirges more 
rk^arly. Thn cunHtitul lonul powers delegatod to the Countai 
u!' MiniHterH are broad and eomprehenHive- and lanKc from 
dirtH'tin^ thu work of the niiniHtrieK to national planauig; 
from hettin^ up the* iiatic^nal l}Udgei to eonducting foreign 
affairs and HuperviHing the eountry s armed foree?^, hi actual 
practice, howtwr, from the pc^riod of Lenin and Stalin 
throu^lh the Khrushehuv era all the way to the eurrent 
Bre^^hnev and KoHy^in period, the eouncil liaB been corn^ 
pletely ovorKhadowed by the I'arty leadership rather than the 
governniental organH of thc^ stato. Not only doea the Party 
ProHidium perform the UHual ministerial functions aHsociated 
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in iho W<M;t, with Lradiiujiial lorinK ()[ ciubii^et govt'riimoiit, 
but tluH diHplucc'rtifMiL i>f politiiuil importaiic^N Hubordiimtii ig 
Iht,^ rcilc of tlu^ i^ovcMninont or^^ann to the dMjtatoB of the 
l^irty, in mack* uaHier by tho ircmimdoUH ovrvnilappiiig of pf?r- 
soimd botw<.M^n ^^ovprninnil and l^arty ug^^iU'i^Mi, ThTDiigh 
decadoH of Buvict iM.)litii!»l practicr', inost oF \i\v Party Prufcii= 
diurn mt^mborH havp alBo Korvcd as t'liairrufifi or doputy 
chairman of tho Cuuninl of MiniHlc^H, Their powi^r and 
prt»Hti[|ci in the (HHiiplox hierarchy of Ht^vieb «(;onummiBm m 
derivc'd from their Part^r standing and not from tlieir 
numinally spUmdid govprninunt appointnKMiit. 

The nuniProuB niinislrii^B in thci Sovwi government arc? 
classified into two niajor catugoric^n: the All^Unipn miniHtnes 
and the Union'Republic ministriuH. The rorm<ar possess (?x-^ 
i'hj.sivo JuriHdiA'tinn ovnr the (tovcrnmuntal funr'tionB assigned 
Lu Lliuin; and eKi^rl (^KiduHivo authority throughouL the entire 
country; thuir opuratioim anitcr in, and r^idiatti ttom^ the 
fudural t;apilul. Thme hureaucratically ov^^rgrqwn giants in- 
tilude .such ocononiic-DricMitod miniatricB ot the country as 
transportation and uommunication, fonufiii trado, and 
riTMiaments and munitlana, Although hi recent yearn a 
number of bnRif* ecoiir^mit' nrtivitiPM have bern shifted frDm 
AlhUnion to more reHtncted regional (IlepubUe) levois, the 
AlMJnion catugory iB still dorriinant and JmpUes an iron-clad 
systom of central planiiing and direi^tion, opOTting straight 
from MoBcow and disregarding the subdivisions of the 
country. 

The Union-Ropuhlic ministries actually operate on two 
levnls bimultaneougly , Each republic has a ministry in the 
Council of Ministers of the Soviet Union in Mobciow and a 
correspunding ndnistry in each of the 15 republics \vhich are 
parts of the federal construction of the Bovmt Union. The 
central (Union) rninistry works through the regional 
(Republic) ministry which, in practice, v^iH act as a local arra, 
an extension of Moseow*s power. In these dual arrangenients, 
it remainB clear at all timeK that the Republic ministry is a 
subordinate branch, inferior in every way, to the central 
decision-making power of the ministries at Moscow. In this 
category of Union-^Repviblic ministries* we find such essential 
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areas of rnodurn govorninont as tha miniHtries of foreign 
Liffairss hiterior, armed forces, justHJO, and firianco. Recently^ 
several ecoiioinic miniHtries have been shifted from the All- 
Union to i\w Union -Ropublic catogory. 
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Spcfiat mt'iition must he- madu of thoKt- Union-IlGpublu: 
cabiMPt ministries whicli arc relaU-d to the pGrmancnt polico 
functions of tlie state, and which buttress the "dictatorship 
of thf proiGtariat." Thcsw are, primarily, the ministries ot 
state eontrol, state seeurily, and internal affairs (interior). 
Those agencies had previously been unified in one large 
branch under Stalin's dictatorship, Init have been broken up 
into these three fraBments folio wing tlie 1953 liquidation ot 
Lavrenti P, Beria. the last albpowerful police chief of the 

U.S.S.R. , , 

The recent sweeping reorBanization of the security and 
economic ministries is by no means the last l aform wave in 
Soviet government and politics. Indeed, the constant change ■ 
in orpanization, the trends toward consolidation alternatmg 
with attempts toward decentralization, make it most difficult 
lo both timely and accurate in surveying this ever-fluid 

In describing the parliamentary bnckground of the 
Soviet govemment, we must again distinguish sharply be- 
tween constitutional theory and political practice. The 
theoretical guideline is the constitutional statement that the 
hiEihest organ of .state power in the U.S.S.R. is the Supreme 
Soviet of the U.S.S.R." AH important governmental func- 
tionH are supposed to originate with the Supreme Soviet. A 
particularly important function of this parhament is the 
annointment of the Council of Ministers, which acts as the 
real executive branch of the Soviet Union. The Supreme 
Soviet also elects a presidium of its own to represent it when 
it is not in se.ssion. 

The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet is a 33.man body 
serving as a parliamentary exeeutive committee for the slow, 
unwieldly houses of the Supreme Soviet, which are seldom 
called in lengthy session. As the official representatives of th^ 
Soviet State; the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet has broad 
con.stitutional powers on paper. However, it exercises this 
authority only to the extent that the top Party leaders 
approve of it. The Pai'ty totally controls the Presidium; in 
fact the members of the Presidium invariably are also rank- 
ing 'officials of the Party. The membership consists of a 
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chairnian, who is Lin' orficial and cori'munial hoad oT the 
Soviot BtaU' and govii'rninent; a Hocrt^lury, IG deputy (^hair- 
men, unci 16 rnumhiTH. Tht* 15 dupuiy chairnion of the* 
Presidium, who, in thtnr own rppuhlicK, serve as chairmnn of 
tho prPHiciiumH of thenr Inviil sovioiH ( pavlianuMitH), reprCHcnt 
thu 15 individual Unian-liepuhlics of the? Hovii't Union. Thm, 

find hero 'Mnterlacking dir<H:tomi(*H'' on tho guvernmuntal 
level betwoen the federal govurnment in Moscow and the 15 
ind i vid ua 1 ru pu bl i n gov er n m en In w hi ch for m t h I J ,S , S . R . 

The PreBidium of the Supreme Soviet combines within 
itself all thrive major political functionH of twentieth^century 
government: it operates as a legislative, executive, and 
judicial body. Acting as the fcirnial and collective head of the 
government of the Soviet Union, it in author] i^ed to decUire 
war, decree national mobilization and m^tial law, appoint 
and reninvu niinist^^r^^ iind military conimandprH, and to con- 
clude all types of international agreements, Itn judicial 
pDwerH arc of a super visory nature: it eontrolH, in theory, the 
work of the Supreme Court and of the vSoviet Union'H top 
attorney-generai, the proeurator general. Even here, political 
practice conBiderably detracts from the significance of this 
Presidium, smce it normally approves of the suggestions and 
decisions presented to it (nftf'n personally) by the chairnian 
of the Council of jVIinisters. In all such situations, the execu- 
tive branch of the govern ni en t and the Party overshadow the 
role of the iegislatiire. 

The Supreme Boviet of the U.S.S.R. is organized as a 
bicameral assembly. One house is known as the Soviet of the 
Union, and the other, the Soviet of Nationalities. Both 
houses are equal in importance; there is no distinction in the 
Soviet government between an upper house and a lower 
house of the legislature. The Soviet of the Union, composed 
of 738 deputies, \s elected on the basis of total population: 
one deputy for every 300,000 citizens; while the Soviet of 
Nationalities, composed of 640 deputies, is elected on a more 
complicated territorial basis by the different nationality 
units. The deputies are elected for a term of four years. 
According to the Soviet Constitution, Article 135, *'all 
citizens who have rea^^hed the age of 18 , . . have the right to 
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vulo in ihv v\v(\ium of at-puLios , , . Kvrry citizen the 
U.H.H.K. \vhn has rtMU'hnd Ui** n^r of 23 in eliKibln Tor oloctinn 
U) IIh* Hui)rumu Hoviet ot the U.H.H Ji/' 

I1u' naliunal ''eUM:tionH" are UKually prociodnd by tro^ 
nieiulnuB Coniniunisl party prc3paganda (■ampaigns atruHsing 
Lhe witieHpruad and uUei^iHlly popular appoal of both the 
cHtH'tionH and thi» candidatt^H. Practice ai^ain differs sharply 
from theory. Normally, the Party authorities carefully select 
imo candidate to run for the given electoral diKtrict, Thus, the 
Binf4U^slato election does not offer the voters any choice of 
candidates whatsoever; hence, the usual and utterly nieaning-^ 
loHs 97 to 99 per cent popular vote for the Party-Beleeted^ 
and^endorsed candidate. The voter does not even have the 
alternative of not voting. Since participation in elections is 
compulHory, staying away from the ballot box is not con^ 
sidered safe in a police^Htate, 

Althouflh the impression is created that a '^popular elec- 
tion'' launcb(»s a deputy into a significant and active parlia^ 
mentary caret^r, this, in practice, is nut the case at all. 
Whether he nits in the Bovlet of the Union or in the Soviet of 
Nationalities, the Supreme Soviet deputy is never entrusted 
with independent choices or meaningful alternatives, as 
vvuuld iiefit a legislator or decision=maker in a Western-style 
parliamentary form of government. The short duration and 
infrequency of Supreme Soviet sessions denotes the lack of 
importance and '^rubber-stamp'' characteristics so typical of 
contemporary dictatorships. While the Supreme Soviet is 
supposed to meet twice a year, it often meets only once, and, 
usually, the total length of its sessions does not. exceed 30 
days a year. 

Instead of long sessions, there has been, in recent years, 
more use of the committee system to hoLster the strength of 
the Supreme Soviet. Since 1957, the standing commissions of 
each house have met more frequently and have had more 
intensive discussions of impending legislative acts. The Soviet 
of the Union has three such standing commissions: one in 
Legislative Proposals (31 members), one in Budget Affairs 
(39 members), and one in Foreign Policy (23 members). The 
Soviet of Nationalities has four major commissions: Legis- 
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laLive PrapusalH (31 nunnhtTH), Budget (39 miniiberB), 
Foreii^n Affairs (23 iriemhurs), and an Kconomit' CommUsion 
(31 memberH). 

C. The GuvcninnMit^ of the Uniiii^Hepublics 

T\w 6^H(:v\vimn of union^n^public govprnmcMitH in faciii^ 
tatod by thu fad that thuy are HmalKHcale duplicatoH ol' the 
lar^^T pattern of t!u» foderal govornment centered in Moscow. 
Their councilB of ministers are, for example, strikingly Himilar 
to thi^ All^Union CouncMl except that their primary respon= 
sitaiUty iH for loeal republie affairs, such m interstate eom- 
nierce. local judicial administration, and the republic's own 
educational system. The presidiums of local parliaments (also 
referred to as Suf)reme Buviets) ^ire appointive e>:ecutive 
t-niumitteeH, composed of the leading state (republic) 
ofbcials. i-arliamentH, however, are one-chamber iegiHlatures 
in the individual republics elected on the basis of population 
figures and not in accordance with nationaiitie^. Ihe 
nationality principle is obviously less complicated in each of 
the individual republics and not even appUcable at this level 
in some of them. The single^chamber legislature is in other 
ways cuniparal)le to lite Soviet of the Union on the rederal or 
national level. 

The lesser political subdivisions, such as the regions, rural, 
and city districts, and even the village and city-ward levels, 
are all governed, at least nominally, try their own Soviets or 
''Couneib/' The Soviets are large legislative bodies with 
impressive governmental powers on paper but littli* leeway 
for independent action in practice. In most cases, small 
executive committees are selected by regional Communist 
party officials from among the more reliable Soviet members, 
and these committees then wield the influence and exert the 
powers which have been theoretierdly ascribed to the Soviets, 
These practices are justified on this level in the same way as 
they are justified in the national government. Since the 
Soviets have too lar^e a membership for efficient operation, 
their administrative (and even legislative) roles must l^e 
undertaken by smallpr and more compact local ^'presidiums'': 
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i\w carufully sc'nHuincl aiul (*lu)Htni extMniUvt^ tuimmitUum. In 
reality, ihim cominitLtn^s nul oh ^^LmnMiniHslotf^, belts'' h(M.woen 
tilt' gc)vt?rnnuMit and tlie CammuniBt paTty, tilwayB niuin- 
taininj^ thp fiutitjn ot govornninntal ii^d^^pendenc!p whitf 
obfHiienily ^irrviu[4 the j>uriK)soH of tlir regional and national 
Tarty luaclorship. 

1), 'ratal Bucnal CoiiLroS 

Although immenrio chanKen huvu oc^fjUiTCd in world 
t^ommuniHin Hince HtaliiVs death in 195^j, cW^muniBt societios 
rctair) certain fundam(mtal teatures. Two Im^k charactfiristias 
have been obvioUK wherever eommuniHifn hm been estab- 
lished. The fir^t is the centralized control ©ver society; the 
second is a revolutionary ehange ftnm %hi\ previous class 
structure. 

C'enlr '.aiiun and cuntrol are essential t echniques in an^ 
'^totar' society based on a political dictabOr^Bhip. In contrast 
with the voluntary and tree nature of a derrtocratic society, 
life under communism is severely restrioted. It has been 
described as a closed society when compsl'td! with our open 
way of life. These are useful adjectives mnm they reflect the 
regimentation brought about by o communMt regime. 

Although communism may never give Up its technique of 
total superviHion, which is essential to th^ perpetuation of a 
closed society » its methods of control eh^fip from time to 
time. In Stalin's Russia of the past and in Mao's China of 
today, the principal means of social control have been terror, 
intimidation, and suspicion. In its mori relaxed vGrsion, 
displayed in Khrushchev*s and his succe$ws* Russia, com- 
munism may actually forego the urn of physical terror and 
violence as unnecessary buttresses to its Rifely established 
rule. However, intimidation and s^spicioyl ^J,re basic psycho- 
logical characteriBticH which are not elinuMted at any phase 
of development. People live a ''closed -in Wm^' with an air of 
secretiveness surrounding all forms of socitel ^-ommunication. 

A great deal of .social strain can be pnerated by the 
tenuous relationship between Party mtimte^s and the non- 
party majority. In practical terms, the Communist party 



mi^mhDtship mvvm m a built^n nuLwurk of control reaching 
into every cornor of Mociety. The memberH act m *^«yeB and 
ears" lor the more remote leadership and kmip a constant 
check on the attitudes, though^^^ and behavlDr €t every 
citizen, Lenin'B deBcription of the mennberBhip as 'Hrans- 
mlBsion belts" of society is applicable to each Party member 
who serveB m an individual pipeline of information and 
observation, linking the maBseH of the people v^/ith the 
leaders. 

The political control Is centralized, radiating out from 
Party headquarters and spreading through every levri of the 
social structure. In every town, village, or coUectiveisrouping, 
the Party controls by means of vigilance. The Party s&cretary 
of a town or a collective? farm is not only the representative 
of a distant political organization, but he also acts as the 
decision-maker on all local economic and political issws. As a 
two-way channel of communication for higher levcla of ih<' 
Party bureaucracy, he paBses downward the decrees of the 
upper-echelon hierarchy, while reporting back the local re^ 
actionB of the city dwellers or village inhabitants. 

Although only three to four per cent of th^ Soviet 
population belongs to the Communist party, the 13 million 
membership of the Soviet Communist party, the 18.5 million 
members of the Chinese Communist party, and the 1.6 
million members of the East German party offer ample 
opportunities to their respective leaderships to safeguard and 
intensify the Marxist^Leninist regime. A few pohcemcn can 
usually control a l^ge mob, and a handful of prison guards 
may suffice to hold in check a good-sized prison population. 
The Communist party membership is large enough to assure 
the presence of sufficient guardians and suporvflsors to 
achieve totalitarian, or total, rule, 

E, The Social Pyramid in a Communist Society 

Marx and Lenin forcefully advocated the overthrow of 
the existing social order and the introduction of a brtod-new 
and wholly revolutionary society. They also outUned the 
Utopian goal of the social system: the classless societs? of the 
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future. This MarxiHt dmani-wurld vvas based on the ajsump- 
tion of an inevitable ''class struggle" which wculci reBult in 
the achievemer;.: of total social, politlcaU aJicj economic 
t^quality for all wi its iiienibers. 

What has happened to this Utopian goal? Of &\\ Narxist 
theories, this one has been the most blatantly distorted in 
communist practice. Today'B -'classless scei^fy^" vvhBthpr in 
China, RuBsia, or the ex-satellites of Eastern BurOpe.is the 
most rigidly divided rank^and-privilege-eons^^io us society of 
the rnodem world. The comniunist social pattem introduut*^ 
far bigger cleavages among eKisting classes and a stricter 
stratification than any traditional capitalist society ever 
produced or ever imagined to create. 

The Soviet Union seems to have reached tl\e ^tage of a 
status quo society, and the revolutioriar^ uphesivalB of 1917 
arc only historic memoricB today. The new upper Claris, the 
working class, and the poup of ''social outGaste" (forced 
labor, etc/) form the Soviet social pyrainid. Each oi these 
three major groups is then further divicled irito tigl^tly drawn 
subcatt^^nries. It is the mont layer-arranged structure of 
twent i h -^'pntury HC3riety . 

in iivh iuals are so confined to their o^n gr^iip* and there 
is so littli* communication between clasnes. that a society has 
been established which is sharply divided iiito separate and 
distinct layers. The image of Marx's visionary **alassless 
society'' has faded into a remote and ini praiti£;al future. 
What is visible and present today is Stalin''^, KhrUsbchev's, 
the current Soviet Unulership's, and Mao's peculiarly class- 
conscious society. 

By ''social mobility" we mean the Opportunity tor an 
mdividual to move from one HOcial class to another. This can 
be cither '^upward niobllity/' that is, moveriier^t from a low 
pDHition to a higher social leveU or '''downward mc^bility/' in 
which the individuul moveH from a higheif s1an<iiiig to lower 
social strata. 

In an analysis of conununist<iomi.natecl ^ocioti^^ ^ve find 
that in the early years of commuuist lule the patturn of 
mobility is Qiiiie nexible and is characterized by" iinniense 
upward and dovvnsvard jiushesof large grcupB ol people. This 
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penod of revolutionarily ro.tructuring an entire society 
S ualiy involves a process of great social changes and even 
c is s -Then the pLod of fle=cibility ends; the fnmds of 
commu^S have leer, rewarded by abr.pt shafts upw^ on 
thTTocL ladder, and the enemies have been P"n»f 

^ C^,:^unU l^a'in 19614962. Soon 
SJ^'^ond pha.. of social development ejn^ 
yields to Stratification, and, after a penod of rapid changes, 
the new cornmunist society crystallizes. 

There is less mobility in this new communist society than 
,n any 0 itl itaUst eiiv.lents. The Arnerican wor^r^ 
rhoose to chanse jobs freely, move his family to Califorma 
on the sp.r o tic moment, work hard to improve t^is 
on we hpu_ his children to become doctors, 

eonomic ^;^:^;^J^^ '^^c.rnmi, whether in the 
lawyers, and ' "'I'B^I^^,^. , ^^sts almost entirely on 
Srt^~rth:SSuS^omparable shifts a« p^ac- 
tht n.iiativ. today's closed communist society, 

to 'nc I ^ firmer, and the 

f:;:Z"v;r .kS ™n„t . a t..^;.- -^^^^^^^^^^ 

. ^nio hnno for improwments m the mmi genti^i 
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clas^, in its broadest definitiDn, is composed of somewhat lass 
than 10 pel cent of the Soviet population. Three primary 
^oups, (a) the ruling elite; (b) the nnanagers and the technical 
intelligentsia; and (c) the aon technical intelligentsia--each 
with distinct social characteristirs and privileges^make up 
this new upper class. 

At the very top of the Soviet social pyramid are the few 
huftdred fartiilies of the ruling cliqw. This elite poup is 
fornied of the highest officials of the Communiat party and 
the governnient, and the highest army and secret police 
officers. Their average iriroine has been estimated 9000 
rouWes a year, or, in terms of actual purchabing power, at 
least the equivalent of $10,000 in the United States. Iri 
addition to the income, they enjoy many free prinleges and 
benefits that raise their standard of living even higher. This 
level on the communist social ladder guarantees to the 
members of the ruling elite a luxurious standard of living 
which parallels that of a wealthy industrialist or businessnian 
in the West, lis external characteiistics are comfortable 
apaitnients in Pvtoscow or LeningTad, palatial villas in the 
country, hunting lodges (dachas X or family retreats on the 
CrirTiean seacoast or in the mountains of the Caucasus^ sleek 
atJtortio biles, private railroad cars, and an elaborate social life 
with fel low-members of the group. 

The -^New Class," a ternn describing the communist top- 
elite, wm coined by the jailed Yugodav ex^party leader, 
Milcvau Djilas. In his book, The New Class, he portrays the 
innate secrecy and suspicion of communism as illustrated in 
the everyday behavior of this group. Their lives are com- 
pletely separate from the masses of the people. Special shops 
axe open only for theni (and nieinbers of the diplomatic 
corps), and their houses and vacation retreats are securely 
giiaided by hordes of secret poUcenrien, In Commvinist East 
Germany, in the midst of the rnost depressed and im- 
pov^erished of all the Soviet rx^satellites, a whole city 
designed for lu?{urioUs living was constructed for the Party 
and governnient hierarchy, but was completely *-ofMimits'' 
to the rest of the populace. Khrushchev's successors may 
have relajced their secret iveness to sonne extent, but they have 
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not changed their way of life, A millionaire's stendard of 
living and an ingrown cllquishness of the elite group is ever 
present. 

Just below the superariBtocracy of Party and government 
is a separate poxxp composed of the leading managers of 
industTy and of the largest state farnis, artists, writers, actorSi 
miisicians, scientists, importarit technical personnel, and the 
top-rank white-collar professionals (teachers, etc.). Most of 
the membership of the secret police and the lower-echelon 
military officers are also ranked in this subdivision of the 
upper class. Income estimates of this poup have averaged 
around $8500 annually, in American ternns; and some salaries 
B^e considerably higher. 

The two significant components of this group are the 
representatives of the managerial cL .rs and of the technical 
intelligentsia. The fornier hicluutij *ie successful eKecutives 
of the largest industrial plaiirs (ar^Tiaments, chennical, and 
related heavy industries), v .lie the latter refers to the 
scientists and technical experts. The managerial class consisti 
of respDnsible and often Western^s*yle ^^entrepreneur" types, 
who are well rewarded by a society intent on rapid in- 
dustrializatioiu These administrators may oarn up to the 
equivalent of $25,000 and maintain a standard of living 
cammensurate with this income. This degree lAxci^m is, 
however^ not typical of the group; they may bp r^nUi It i to 
state^fumished autornnbilab and plemmt vacation resorts, 
but, on the whole, their standard of living is consideiably 
lo wer than that of the ruling elite, 

The intolligentsia is harder to place into neat categories. 
The perforining artists are treated better than others; if they 
cooperate with th^ regime poHti-nily^ they are pampered and 
admired members of societyj especially in the ulture and 
urt'Conscious atmosphere of the Soviet I 'uu The line is 
often hard to toe; one day leading miisifiaiiS -ire rewarded by 
the Party leadership with prizes for excellence, which may be 
revoked the next day if the dictator is displeased with their 
performance. Below the creative artists stand the scientists 
and technical eKperts, such as engineers, physicists, and 
apicultural specialists, for whoni there is a great demand in a 
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newly industrialized Bociety. The term ''technical intelli- 
gentsia'* is used to differentiate these speciaJists froni the 
non-technical group, the lowest subdivision of the upper 
class, who are not piven the same level of rewajrds or Tecogni- 
tion. 

The ''non-technical intelligentsia*' includes the rxarpnal 
^oups of the ne\v upper class. Here vve find the lower Party 
functionaries, engineers and managers of collective farins, but 
largely the non-scientifically engaged members of the urban 
classes, Their average yearly income has been estimated 
around 5000 roubles, or about $6000. While surviving 
economically, this group finds its opportunities sharply cur^ 
tailed. They can afford a private apartment or a sniall house 
and a pleasant vacation, but few luxuries. 

Doctors, lawyers, journalists, and teachers of such social 
sciences as history, economics^ and philosophy fit iiito this 
subdivision. The Communist regime has always eyed these 
professions with suspicion and has withheld the recognition 
generally accorded to them in the West, At least 65 per cent 
of the doctors in the Soviet Union are worrien: it would 
appear that men are not particularly encouraged to enter the 
medical profession. Palitical journalism is a dangerous pro- 
fession under coinmunism and, except for the fanatical 
Marxist-Leninist, so is the teaching of econoinics or history. 
^'Lawyers are not really needed in a comrnuniBt society/' 
remarked an official of the Soviet Unirn. While thmrlot has 
improved since 1953, It cannot, he compared v^ith that of 
their Western colleagues who are prosperous, badly needed, 
and respected members of thei ^ socloty. The reginie pampers 
the much needed scientist but does not offer the same 
rewards to the non4echnicaIly traineri group, whieh suggests 
that it has a distinctly marginal rol^ iji the society of com- 
munism , 

The two principal components of the second major group 
of the Soviet social pyramid, the working class, are the 
workers and the peasants. In a rigidly stratified society an 
immense cleavage separates these two groups, The ivorkers 
divide into two gioups: the skilled and the unskilled. The 
skilled industrial ^orkAts, who earn ^bout lOOO roubles, or 
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$1200 a year, have the advantage of job security andj if they 
wee fortunate^ possession of a tiny one- or two-room urban 
apartment. Their income is low^ but they have a difficult 
tinie spending it anyway, Govemment-con trolled rents are 
usually kept low, and^ beyond food and drink, the workers 
have few outlets for improving their daily lives. Their diffi- 
culties stem from overlotig working hours, cTowdid living 
conditions, and^ typical of all communist saci^tieSj an often 
appalling lack of consurner goods for themselves and their 
families. The moment consumer goods appear on the market^ 
the long pent-up deinand of this poup bwits forth in a 
spending spree on what for them seem to be tuiKuries, but to 
a Western worker would be normal items of daily life (radios, 
electric irons, washing machines^ etc.). 

In an indurtrializirag society, the welfare of the \\rorking 
clnss can be measured by the availability ot the scarcity of 
consuiner goods. EcQncmic relaxation with ^ relativr abund- 
ance of such goods has been least obvioua in Commuriist 
China and East Germany and most metfked in the Soviet 
Union and some of the Eastern European w-satellites, In 
situations, such as in the post-Stalin where there are 

rising opportunities for spending and the expectations of a 
higher standard of living, family budgets becomta Increasingly 
unbalanced. Consequently, the worker*s wife must go to 
work; the children are turned over to state-controlled 
nurseries (creches) or kindergartens for care and me gradually 
separated from the parents. At this point, economic pressure 
on the worker pays a handsome political and social dividend 
to the communist regime: it helps to break the family 
unit, which has always been regarded as a stumbUng block to 
communismi and thereby opens up endless opporturiitiesfor 
the children's early indoctrination in Marxism-Ltninism. 

The unskilled worker is considerably worsa off than his 
skilled comrades. EamLng only about 70 roubles a month, he 
cannot even afford to pay for his absolute necessities in 
addition to his rentj forced contributions to the government^ 
and union dues. These desperately struggling urban workers, 
where even a working wife presents no econymic solution, 
make up one of the most resentful and em bittTOd groups in 
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the country. Their iDvalty to the communist regimo is 
minimal, and only police terror preveiits a rnass expression of 
hatred. As the East Berlin, Polish, and Hungarian revolts so 
clearly demonstrated^ the moment this terror abates, the leas 
fortunate uvbau uidustrial worker will rise up and vent his 
anger against coniniunisni. 

The peasantry lias been the neglected stepchild of 
communibni everywhere. The continuing ^'problems in agri- 
culture,'' as Marxist economists so often phrase it, is a 
carnouflage t^rm denoting hunian discontent and hope- 
lessness. Thy ripectrum is again a broad one, ranging from the 
famine'ridden communes of Red China through the totally 
collectivized, sullen villages of East Germany to the higher 
agricultural standards of the Soviet Union and to the relative 
abundance of the semi-regulated Polish and Yugoslav agri- 
culture. 

Despite the incredible brutality of Stalin's massive -'de- 
kulakization" cannpaign of the 1930s and the millions of 
casualties it invalved, the Russian peasantry can still be 
divided into t\yo distinguishable subgroups. One is the newly 
emerging welbto^do peasant group, those living on the more 
fertile, more productive farm complexes, and those whose 
skill and hard work make them prosperous. The other is the 
least productive and poorest peasant group, the communist 
equivalent of a tenant farmer, the permanently indigent and 
depressed who belong among the most unproductive inmates 
of the collective farrri, 

in the broad group of the working class, the peasant* 
farmer ranks well below the industrial worker and is only a 
shade above the "social outcasts'' of communism. Collec- 
tivisation, to him, is no abstract term since it has reached 
deeply into every phase and aspect of his daily life. It has 
deprived him of his home, his faiui, and his freedom of 
movement and independent agricultural activity; and it has 
forced him into a vast community where the local agent (a 
Communist party secretary) of a distant and absentee land- 
lord (the state) directs his movements and controls both his 
work and his personal life. The collective farm operates on a 
central plan, a long-range blueprint which does not allow for 
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individual enterprise or initiative. In such a totally collec- 
tivized system there is no escape: one farm Cdmplex operates 
much like the next. Only in such partially collectivized 
economics as Poland or Yiigoslavia, where re'-ent reports 
indicate that 85 per cent of tlie arable laud is ritill regulated 
but largely free and privately held, is there a tangible hope of 
betterment for the farmer; there he may move from the 
collectivized-sector of agriculture and return to such capi- 
talistic institutions as his own farm, fields, and cattle. 

Communism has benefited from the fact that farmers as a 
class are usually the least likely to rise up in violent opposi- 
tion to any regime. Conservative by nature, anxious to hold 
on to their landed property, they are not a revolutionary- 
minded group. Their opposition, as in the case of Red China's 
ilhfated people's communes, was more a civil disobedience 
campaign, a show of passive resistance to the dictates of an 
unpopular regime. Treated most poorly by an indifferent 
Marxist-Leninist system, they are not considered dangerous 
by their communist masters, Communisni has much more to 
fear from the dissatisfaction of the urban industrial worker 
who may yet touch off massive popular eKplosions, Para- 
doxically, this is the group that Marx and Engels wanted to 
'^liberate" from the yoke of capitalism and lead toward a 
Utopian world order, Cornmunism has not fulfilled its 
promises to the working class; its inability to do so has been 
one of its most conspicuous failures > 

Communism is enemy-minded, Proni its perspective of 
life, it Is ceaslessly concerned with enemies, domestic and 
foreign, present and future, and visible and invisible. The 
key doctrine of the permanent "class struggle'" is predicated 
on the conflict between friends and foes of Marxism- 
Leninism. Those felt to be on the wrong side of the ''class 
struggle" are punished. Social mobility for these unfortunates 
moves in a downward direction as they ajre forced into the 
punitive category of ''social outcasts": slave-laborers, con- 
centration camp inmateSj and jail prisoners. 

The high human cost of maintaining a communist, society 
can be seen in the large number of its citizens who are kept in 
detention or who are under permanent police surveillance. 
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Among the '^social outcasts," one group is used primarily to 
supply free or cheap kbor to a vast economic system in the 
throes of rapid indugtrlaliEation. Countless able-bodied young 
men and women w confined to ''camps" to supply 
inexpensive labor for various projects, such as gold mining, 
lumbering, and road-building. Labor camps can be erected 
ne^ the projects themselves, and the indeterminate sentences 
handed out by the secret police can easily be extended for 
the duration of the labor project, 

Stalin's Russia ipecialized in this involuntary mass- 
recruitment of labor. The First Five-Year Plan (19284932) 
helped to launch the great Soviet industrial effort and led to 
the construction of hundreds of slave^abor camps that were 
to dot the countryside firom the western borders of European 
Russia all the way to the wastelands of northeastern Siberia. 
Once a labor project was terminatedj many of these slave- 
laborers were released by the regime with a perfunctory 
apology for a regrettable ■'adtninistrative error." 

Political prisoners, those who are labeled ''enemies of the 
Communist State,'* form a second group of ''social outcasts." 
They are the immediate victims of terror and mass intimida- 
tion, and their numbers are usually highest in the period 
immediately following the establishment of a communist 
regime. In the first revolutionary flush of the '^takeover" in 
Lenin's Russia and Mao's China, hundreds of thousands were 
arrested. Many were shot immediately, as wa. the entire 
family of Tsar NichoSas II of Russia, while others began 20- 
to 30-year prison sentences. They were imprisoned either for 
past ''crimes'* (opposing communism), for past activities 
(former landlords, aristocrats, officers, members of the hated 
bourgeoisie), or for fear of future trouble (the danger of 
continuing resistance to communism). 

It is impossible to estimate accurately the percentage of 
^'social outcasts'' within a communist society. The numbers 
in Red China may ©Kceed all previous estimates; its closed 
society and the fact of non-recognition by most Western 
countries preclude my statistical surveys. Estimates varied 
immensely in the Soviet Union, ranging from 2 miUion up to 
20 million under Stalin. Rejecting extremes, expert observers 
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have talked in lerms of 10 to 12 million people kept in camps 
and pnsons during the 31 years of Stalin's rule This 
amounted to five per cent of the total population who were 
abruptly purged and declassified beyond the limits of their 
own society. This astounding statistic has been considerably 
reduced since 1956 as Khrushchev and his successors, in a 
more relaxed environment, have dealt differently with the 
opposition. With the diminution of secret police terror most 
of the camps have been closed in the Soviet Union, and' while 
the class of "social outcasts" has not disappeared, it has 
peatly decreased in recent years. 



F , Education as the Training Ground for Communl 
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The early indoctrination of the youth of the country in 
Marxism-Leninism is considered essential to sustain the 
system, for politics and education are inseparably meshed 
together in a communist society. Both the classroom and the 
politically-oriented youth organizations provide the only 
chance for the youth to move upward in the strict social 
structure of this totalitarian society. 

Since the primary function of education in the Soviet 
Union is to serve the needs of the state, political and social 
education are a "cradle to the pave" phenomenon, available 
to the people throughout their lives. Such media of com- 
munications as the movies, radio, television, the press, music 
and the theatre ai-e used by the .state to influence and shape 
the thinking of the people along communist lines. 

The exaltation of a "Glory to the Party" theme is part of 
an aggressive anti-religious campaign in which Marxism is 
substituted for Christianity or Judaism as a new reUgion, The 
most sensitive and recGptive youthful minds are taught in 
communist schools that Marxism has the answers for man's 
problems and that all form.5 of organized religion must be 
viewed with contempt as "unscientific superstition" serving 
only as an "opiate of the masses." Anti-religious instruction 
IS regularly given in the schools with the result that this 
ceaseless din of Marxi-st-Leninist propaganda may well offset 
the efforts of the churches to instill religion into the minds of 
the young, 
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The church-state controversy is particularly bitter in the 
three East European countries, Poland, Hungary, and 
Czechoslovakia, where the population is overa Melmingly 
Roman Catholic, Here the communist regimes have crested 
and persecuted priests, closed down seminaries, and expelled 
most of the teaching orders which provided the backbone of 
secondary education. In East Germa_ny, the Protestant church 
has resolutely opposed the Ulbricht regime which has tried to 
restrict Protestant influence. Members of the Jewish faith 
have also been obstructed in their educational and religious 
efforts. 

The communist education system, controlled by the 
Party and the government, has waged a tremendous and often 
signally successful struggle against illiteracy. Both in the 
U.S.S.R. and in China, the number of people receiving ati 
education has mushroomed almost beyond belief. Although 
secondary and higher schools have been built at a rapid rate, 
they can accommodate only a fraction of the applicants. 
Evening and correspondence courses have been developed to 
offer part'time education to those denied fulUtime oppor- 
tunities. 

The people of the various republics in the U,S.S.R. speak 
many different languages. In the non-Russiavi speaking 
regions, education is carried on in the native tongue of the 
eurea. In addition, Russian language, literature, history, and 
Editions have been incorporated into the curriculum. 

Since many women in the Soviet Union are also part of 
the labor force, education begins with the nui^ery school, 
where state and Party personnel take the place of the work- 
ing parents. Communist indoctrination surrounds the young 
child's earliest school routines even as he advances to the 
kindergarten. Some of the cost of this pre-school education is 
paid for by the parents. 

At the age of seven, the law requires Soviet chiidren to 
enroll in the first pade of the ten-year primary-secondary 
school propam. This universal education is paid for by the 
state, and attendance is compulsory through grade seven. At 
this plateau, the program divides into three tracks: voca- 
tional, semiprofessional, and senior-secondary. Those who go 
on to higher education-^universities, institutes, academies, 
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and conservatories-deceive an additional four to six years of 
education. Completion of the ten^year program (senior^ 
secondary track) is a minimurn requirement for admisaion to 
the higher education propfams. 

The needs of the state for skilled and semiskilled v^orkars 
are determined by the government. The programs offered in 
the vocational schools reflect the changing ocmpational 
needs of Soviet society. In general, vocational education 
prc/grams, varying in length from six months to two years, are 
terminal and are designed to train individuals fov a specific 
type of v^ork in industry or agriculture. Only a small percent- 
age of the students have come to the vocation^i schools 
voluntarily; most of them have been conscripted by the local 
authorities to fill the needs of the state. In rece::nt years, a 
new one-to4wo-year vocational technical-traininl program 
was inaugurated to accommodate the graduates ot the ten- 
year secondary propam who are unable to gain admission 
into higher educational institutmns. 

The semiprofessional schools, known as techicums, offer 
specialized training in such fields as public health, teaching^ 
music, and the arts; and develop technicians for industry^ 
transportation, communications, and agriculture. Admission 
to these semiprofessional training programs is by competitive 
examination. Graduates of the seven-year general education 
program may enter a three- or four-year training period; a 
higher level training course of two to three years % available 
to graduates of the ten-year secondary program. In general, it 
is unlikely that a semiprofessional graduate can advance to 
the rank of a professional in a communist society. 

On the university leveU the students receive Small sub^ 
sistence payments in addition to full tuition. If th& students 
fail to pass the many frequent severe examinations, they axe 
subject to lose all of their benefits. Because Soviet institu^ 
tions of higher learning can only absorb a small percentage of 
the grade ten paduates annually, the regime tightly controls 
and supervises the admission of students to the universities 
and institutes. Political reMability and the student's ''socially 
correct" origin are just as important as his educational excel- 
lence. Theoretically, students with a ''worker-peasmt'' origin 
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L., of labor. Careful 
recorth - student work arc Kept, and all details are entered 
into a passbnok which each student in ubliged to carry at all 
times. StudentH who refuse to ^volunteer" soon imd that 
they will be punished by the authorities and tJiat their 
cdiicalionai opportunities are blncked, ^No extra work-no 
c^ducation!'^ is the motto. At the end of the education pro- 
cess comes graduation from the university or the technical 
institute. The regime, at thiB point, expects that the graduate 
Will emerge a fully indoctrinated new ^^Communist: Man^ 
with total loyalty and automatic oh^dienee to the Party and 

state, , ^ e 

\v[\vv participation in poliacs parallels every ntage of the 
c>ommuiust education^ effort. The political assembly Ime 
begins with membersh'p in the most junior branch of the 
youth movement (the Oatabrim) at age seven; then eomes 
the next level at ages ten to fourteen (the Young Pioneers); 
and then i he regular youth movement (the Kcmuomol) which 
spans the yeaf>; from fifteen to twcnty=eight. Member^ihip ui 
the higbest level of the Oomnnmist youth on^anization, the 
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KornHDflU)!, in oi'Um ii (liM'iHivr Uwloi- m adnu . iott to a unl' 
versity. Such a policy accuuriis an \Aw Hwollcii inriuhi^r:di 
of ihv Kumsuinf?! moveinnnt of about* Iw^'nly one mi'lion 
nu»inhcrH. OUht Huvict youth inovc^rnont ri^un^s nrc (!or= 
n'Hpondin[4ly There arc ai)aul ten inilliun Ocioi)riHts and 
about twenty million Youn^ PiontH^rs. Thm, wc can sec that 
the Hemicoinpulsory youth moviuiient of the* U.S,S.H, has 
mobilized a total of about fifty-oiie niillion young peo|)lc. 

Dediealed and loyai participation in the youth movement 
can, for the ehoHen, lead to niembership in the CommuniHt 
party and potentially a ris(* to higher Party and ffQvernment 
offiee, For those not elected lo 1-arty memberHhip, weekly 
f vj iiiric^ Heniinars in c^oininuuisrn prr-?viflp a <'ontinuinf;( and 
cnmpulHory incloetriiiatiijn . Thin aHHenil>ly line is not only 
enntinuous with n iatively lew variations in the pal tern, but 
it is also interHperBtnl with frequent checks oii the nidividuai'R 
loyalty to the l^arty and nu -runs exatninationH of his know = 
)<:*d^e of Marxisnid.eninisni^ \'' . an uninterrupted line of 
political training runs throu^! very fact^ uF youthful and 
adult life for the cttizcmH of a nnniist sociiay. 

Juvenile delinquency, or 'Mioolifianism" as it is called, is a 
contmiiing problem in the Soviet Uninn, While major crimes 
are handled by the police, the n«gime has tried to v ' t 
hooHf^anism by setting up special squads of h^tudents, y 
Komsomol members, who are alerted to act againsL ftuch 
offenses as drunkenness, dlBorderliness, and various forms of 
rowdiness. The Komsomol squads are also directed to cor- 
rect such ''anti-social behavior'' as the wearing of Western 
hairdos and loud Western-style sport shirts, and dancing to 
decadent ja/zz and the ''twist.'' 

What is most disturbing to Soviet authorities is that the 
sons and daughters of high-ranking Communist officials and 
the '*New Class'' compound the problem. Communist law- 
enforcement ai" itien have an immense amount of trouble 
in cracking dc ^ on the so!i of an army general or the 
daughter of a secn^t police coloneL These children enjoy and 
abuse the privileges which come to the offspring of the 
alfluent in a non-affluent society. Those ''golden youth," as 
they are sometimes described, are often found committing 
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iu'b. ul viuHhihsni, ihcfl, nr »'vfMi MiMirlMr, Srritonrns tend to 
sinnv hMiiiMU'v if llir |>aiv!){ of Mir youii^^slpr involved is n 
top h'VM'l in<Mnhi>r (>r Uir '^N(>w ClasH/' This pattern of 1)^== 
havior. as [.mns I'M-cIkt ofisrrvcHl in his hook, Ruhh:-i Vr- 
in^nh'ti niay wt'll In* ^'a ynulhrni LnHishiMon ol' t.h. lavi: h 
livini^ at ihr S(jvi('{ s jcial raiinnijl,/^ 



(I. Cullurr in < a M/iiniiniHl Woriii 



Tii^^ ronuniinisl JnL^ari '^:;oi:iahsl Roalisnr' (li^fineH Ihu 
O'laUnjihlnp of arU litpnUuiv, nuisir, unci srhaH'^^ lu l\w pohti^ 
ral sysl-crn, /Ml asprdsoi hunian cuKairp aruj (civilization rnuHt 
hn siihorriiniiirtj p^ Marxisni^la-iiiinsin , ^^Hor'iaHjair^ (})y 
whit^h tht'y nii»un (a)mmun!hin| mnl a Hol)rr rorm of ^'roalinm'' 
nnjplynu4 aci/ppt anc(^ ainj ^loririi-aljoM of Ok* ich^as of 
i'oiniiiunjsnn i^Mivafh^ i^via-y nsprci c.f daily hii . This phih 
(jsophy holds (hat Ihv arts arj' ra,i to piv-turt* hie aw it really 
is, lull ratht*r as it will 

l^ruler ^-HotMaliHt Ri'alisnu" applied in a rigid Stalinist 
^-n^t^^ [hv -ns ineviiahly i-nt! Ld hi' rogimenlt^d and unurea^ 
tive. Di^spi^: hi^jh ntrracy ti-un-s d lecdinical achievements, 
c-omnuiniHt art is drab and rnon^ )nnim. The* truly creative 
arts cannot survive without an individuality of ideals or 
human aspiration toward a viBion of perfection; without 
idealism, the spark of inspiration is rapidly lost. 

In runununisni's ti^lUly centralized pattern, the poet, the 
writer, tin* composer, the siauntist, the opera singer, and even 
Ihv star athlete are drawn directly into the service of the 
state. ' heir various performances, they divide their energies 
^^t*tu Horification of the leader (in ^ ^^ailt of per^ 

^ and a proud reflection o' ^ government's 

^^^^^ ishments. Lenin Prizes (for^ / Stalin Prizes) 

are u^h awarded to the type of nov ■ .^'iy in which 
yoUfHr Invers heatedly argue by the light A the ioon about 
the lat(^sf, advances in mdustrial production. Those . ;:ts 
who eollaI)orate with the regime by extolling it are rewarded 
with high social positions and gooci incomes. On the other 
hand, any artist who does not cooperate with the political 
line and does not display it in his works will not he allowed 
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U) r.'in -ill i\\\i\\i^uri> I liiay \)v pliiiishrd iii f)th T ways. Th»» 
i^rniiiiMil lUh r(/ji!pos(4% Dnnitri HlioHtakn-. Ivh, was 

(^liurMi'^l witi iiih iy\n' of indistTi'tion in Ow tiAHMlurtirs; 
until iir ro^^Mnb'fl sonu^tiiTir lalor. his '.vnrk was supprt'ssful in 

VVithin llu* riMidly drawii [Kjtitiral fraii ^vvork, cfimnuinist 
aotacnJrs iiavc <MU'c>ura|4P(l a riiassdjaHi* ami a muHH-rp'K'al fYw' 
tailturo, ihv arts, music, ant I sports. Millifnis of iJuuks wrv 
jirintcd, s(jld, and nuitl voracioimly ; Inuidri'd; 'd' thoatrps 
prcstnit plays; and nuihical liiV flouriKhes and attracts count-' 
IcHS iiKHjiancls. Art, thoiigh shackled hy the dra[)n(»ss of 
^^Sociahst licalisin," nKiHVslH itself in cndit^ss exhibits which 
are atJended by Inrf^e crosvds. SpnrtH nrovab^ opportunitic^s 
tor ihv people to be iictive j)articipant.s, i.o l)c spectaturs a: 
j.?ala atldi^lic niei^ts sponsored i)y the inuly. The ouistandiiiii 
alhhles are snhHidixcHl by the g()vcainnent and curry the 
banri(*r oi^ liie Soviet Unicai into internal if)nal corn petition 
against tht^ amateur athh^tic teanih of ih-* Westt^rn niitions. 
With inCTeasinu literacy and a great(»r appreeiation ut culture^ 
in cumnuinist tuuntrit-^, the ruture will undouhterUy brinii 
more ckuiiundH for a de^Mnphasis of ^^Hoc ialist Realisni'' and a 
:,trPHs on more individuality. 

The years 1955 and 195(3 were uiiportunt turning points 
in rccTnt cajtumunist history. They introduced a l^^^ief period 
of cultural and intellectual relaxatiun iiito the communist 
societies of ihe Soviet Union and Kastorn Europe, To a lesser 
extent, the winds of change even affected the intolerant 
Maoist rcKiine of Conununist China, The true syi olom of 
change wm the pu!5lic nxpression of disseiit and clisHatisfa^ 
ction by poets, writer journalists, and other literary figures, 
Suddenly it was safe to criticize the regime, the Party, or the 
drabness of daily life without provoking the sanctions of a 
Staliivtype purge. Th(^ 195(5 Moscow puliHc^atiou o. Not By 
Bread Alofu' ly Vladimir DudiiUsev touched off a great 
literary controversy in the communist world and ended in an 
official rebuke cf the author. But Dudintsev's book, despite 
the governnient's (Tilicism, continued to sell and be widely 
read, llya P^hrenburg, v/e!l known journalist and author, pub- 
lished The ThoJV. a no\:^' which openly critieized Stalinism 
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Slalnusl -'yiil'^rn In' <i Sovini wril*'r = 

KimiilUinPcniHly, a ^rfuil pn«,^lii' rc'vival ocrurrcd wiUi tlio 
app(>araiHV (mi \\w Hnvwi litorarv st-nr of Yuvi^ony YiwUi= 
slHMikt). At ihr of Iwcaity ' ■ )^', Y ovlUHhcnko was ainmcly 
thp ifh)! nf Snvua yuiilh. \n \ r(His of rvtniin^ mi^m^I inM^, hi> 
n^ad lus Ina-y p(K'nis to lam«' and roKpunsivo ^alheriimH of 
youl.li. lias Ixm'h \\w ipatlrr ol Ihi' ^ nnury yniin^ mon" in 
SovH'l literature; oT iill his pntMiis. the nioHt inHuential has 
h-en ih<* (a3urageous attatds on [{usKian anti^Hr'niitihiu ui Babi 
Yar. 

Ho too, ui CoinniuniHt China. Macj Tse lunU perHn-ally 
ja-iauihtHi to rula:. clonirsti:' rnnMiiHaiH. ^ >n (,v^ ■ ^ on^nsioiiH Jn 
May, li)5^>, :^nH af^un ;;i iM^hruary, 11)57 , M an spokiMn favor 
uf '1(>lihi|4 ;i huntlrefl flowers hloo!!! and a hundnHi st^hools 
of (houi^ht I'ontend/^ Hiis Uuane was interpreted an open 
iuvilalioti to the Chini*s(^ Lu erititM^p and to nmiu> uhe of a 
newh w-)n fnanloni of . xpression. 

r\)nimunisrn inh'lk'dual freiKltjm, however, are \n- 

{'unioatilile with earh otiior. Both ui die Soviet Union and 
Communist China politic^al eontrols were quiekly resitorGd 
when it s-emecl that a Im^' seetor of pubhc* opinion would 
exciM^u ine freedom allowatni^ m a eommuniHt Hoeiety. 
. ^-iw^v tnirlleetuulH and Russian artists were made to realize 
Ujal a eommunist regime will invariahiy suppress those who 
d(Mnand a full measure of poiiUeul and cultural iindependencu. 

Mao^s ^^Hundred Flower^* era was shortdived. The critics 
expressed such hittr--ess a^iainst the leaders of ChineBe eom^ 
munism and aitution^ ihey imposed on the country 

that a speed . ..all was called to the diHcord of the ^'hundred 
schools of thought/' The relaxation was promptly followed 
l)y \ new wave of repressions and a large-scale purge of 
government officials and middle class intellectuals. Some 
observers of Chaiese t'Onuiiunism have surmised that the 
sudd^Mi relaxation process was deceptively pla -itd by the 
regime itse^lf, which was anxious to identify its critics and to 
eliminate its potentiany vocal opponents. In any event, the 
party^s reaction to the brief blooming of t.he ^Tlundred 
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K!()w«*rs" was siu pr' ''iiuly harsh aiui nri)il.rary; it n'V<nih'(l 
piNit, an[.^*'r on i.hi* piui of Uip MnoiHl h^ar ler-ihip, 

Hy j95H, ihf iJuhMc rhMriiHsionK in iiic Wri1,(*r!r Ilnlon 
hj^^an to [innoy thi- I^arty huulcr^^hi j) in (hr HovitM. ('nioii; 
poets and tirtion writ u*s s(H'in('(l \.u "alnisr" IhiMr hpJMluni of 
\[)rt^ssinii> Klirushrhev inri witli a uronj) of vvriters In inid- 
1958 and (old th<nn that tli" linHUirian trv()hitif)n ('(Mild hovi' 
boon avc^ich'd d'soim' of it;" ii.daators had jJinjinpily l)«H-n .sliot. 
**()ur hand is imA. ^uaiii l.o Inanhle thi' iwKi tinu^," hv adu: h\ 
sij^niricantly . 

Li>t Ks lonh at thn o(*h'hnLt.rd i-astcnaiak vim' tor tin 
lUuslraMfai Hovirj roafl ifin t() ihe tViuHloni of (*xpreHHion. 
'I'ho Nnhcd Prize tor Fateraturc in 1958 wan awarde* : lo the 
anin;MJ jHjrl and novi'h.,1, Huri:; rast(M"nak. Tor his 

{>rks and widely arrlainitni nnvid, Doctor Zhinn^o. Paster^ 
nak !iad allnwed his inaiuiscrtpl , wliit'li wa^^ err al of t.ho 
( '( jmnuinisl lit'voiufion and the Hoviet Hystenu Lu be tiikiMi 
ahr-ad, and thi' hook vvriH fiist pul)hMhed in Italy. Doctor 
Z}u{'i.;lc) lias sniee been translated into i^iany Uuif^ua^os aiuJ 
avidlv read f hroii^hoiit d-e vvorld; y^A . if lias ni^vor bf»on 
piibiislic'd in the MitJujr's jioniohuHb PuHternak wan Heveruly 
roprirnanclcHl by tin* n^^inie, aitaekf*d by thn Soviet press, and 
expelled from [\\v Writern' Union. At first, he was not 
allowed to leave the eountry; later, he was informed by 
KhruHhehev himself tbrit he was frcM^ to l^uve, but if he left, 
he was never to return, "I.cnivin^ my homeland would equal 
dt^ath for me/' Pasternak said. Under surii [U'eH^ures, he was 
forced to deehne the prixis Pasternak remained isolated from 
his puiilie, ieiiored by his fellow eitizens, anti nuarantined in 
his e^'Untry home outside of Moseow until he* died u l>rokon 
man [d lObO. The handling of the Paste: en k efise aroused 
considerable (*onst(Tnation abroad, 

I'he ii^httmin^ proc ess over the freedom i)t' expression has 
eautiouBly, but steaddy, eon.tinued ever si nee 1958. Tlie 
barriers of intelleetual freedom have riMnained tangible a! id 
visible at all times. Yevtushenko aeeepted several invitations 
to leeture and to read his poetry in AmeritHin univerHities, but 
under governiuental pn-ssure was foref^d to eaneel his trip. 
Di?cember, 19B2, Khrushchev attended an abstract art exhibit 
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and, (■()nip!i'( (*ly iDsin^^ his fpinpcr, anKnIy (lirnalriu^cl iht' 
artists with inurn-diaij* poliUcal nnd sf^-in! ininiMlani'nt. in Llu^ 
tipnnu f)!" liM fipiivc'riKi a loiiu HkhU^ to arti^stn and 

liit^'ury r(*pn'S(Mila(ivrs staling oiniiHuis! ihat tlu^ pt^ricKl of 
"linut(Hi tolcraiu'i'" in riihunii inal.hM,. vv;is over and that ti 
uvw i'ra of harshi^^ «/f)ntrnls was ainjiit to hn initiated, 

lhc» ])rrss was also M'iAiliHl Inr the vveaknOHH and laxity uf 
Us p^.pa^an(ia fU^ff)rlH. liirnu^hout 1903, a determined eanv 
pai^ii was wa^rd in make the two leadiii^ ncnvHpapers, 
I'mi'iiiK the I'ariy or^an, anil IziJvstia^ the governnient's 
ruouUipjeer, into a ^'inijitant arm'' of the regime. These two 
papers, whieii liave a eornbined eircaiiation in f'xeess of 12 
nnlhon eopies daily, have introduced a new and tougher 
I'arty Ina i]ulli arr ^iven the \vi(i(^st pnvai)le nutiony.1 di^^tri- 
^''^^5*'^^ ^ ilu^ j)o!itieal propu,.^andiHtH and cadtur^d 

^narflians i^ \ Hovitd. eonnnunisnK 

It wniiid he a mistake to assume from this diseussion that 
Khrnsliehfw was a Hiahn, or that the Russian peoj)le are 
wilhng to rr-turn to the t(d.al infiexil^ihty of the Htalinism uf 
the U)24d95:i ptniotL Khnisii('l)t-v was shrewd ennii^fh to 
'xplcjii the popular fear and iiatred of those deeadeH, In 
^9G2, he [lersonally authorized the puldication of Alexander 
Sobhemtzyirs Onr Day in the Life of Ivan Denkovich, a 
terrifyin^^ aet^ount of hfe in Staliirs eoneentration camps. To 
the ■ .siatis, puidication of this boni^ represented a literary 
kinthf.ark; an offieially sanctioned book which implicitly 
rriiicizcil eoinmunist institutions. It also gave the West the 
prison-inmate^; view of a eomnnmist society. Its impact on 
tiie fiussian rnadnig public^ was immense anti nnrnediat(\ but 
what si^iiificance it will have on the future trends of Soviet 
litcratur'' remain-, i.i be se(Mi, 
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CliapLcr V 

POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC 
INSTITUTIONS 
OF THE UNITED STATES 

By Gruenewald 

Palitiiuil and economU' inBtitutionH aro iminensuly inipor^ 
tant v^wd inseparable t?lumtMiLH orsoiiiety. Along with maritaK 
faniUiui, educational, roligiouR, and othor inBtitutions, thoy 
form the basie structure by wliich people order their lives and 
fulfill their individual and cDllective needs. Thene inBtitutionB 
are syhtenv: of coneeptB. They are basic HyHtcms of human 
aetivitii's, having (u^iisiderable permanenfuu universality, and 
interdepciuUnice. 

Hociety in the complex whole of Lunian interrelationships 
in aiLion. U includcH the entire ranr^e of posit'ons which 
humans hold with res pec t to one .u;'vjiur and th.' reciproc; 1 
influence and autiunH which thoHe rel^.tionships involve, hiBt> 
tutions constitute the focusing of all relationshipH in society 
on particular funetu-i', Politi^'al insiitutiOiis Chrry un the 
regulative functionH, ■ 'U* economic institutions are ec 
cerned with supplying the goods and services necessary to 
sustain life. 

As interrelated and interdepevKlent parts of the '^liole of 
society, the nature aiid operaiion o'i any isistitutiLin will be 
affected by other institution's in the same suciety. All futu^- 
tion from a common base of usages, L =^ovays, and mores. 
Thus, it is improper to connider particular institutions as 
complete and distinct entities. All institutions are ptirts of a 
'\seaml€?ss web of society / " 

Political and economdc institutions, like other segments 
of a dynamic society, are constantly in a state of flux. 
Change, struggle, and resistance occur m and transcend all 
institutions. One alteration in size, posi^:ion, function, or 
for^ .eads to another, and the latter, m turn, produces 
;uither changes. Functions are subdivided; new institutions 
or submstitutions develop, acquire autonomy, and further 
proliferate, A change or innovation m^^y have an impact on 
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all of HDcit't.y n\\ic\\ uh a |K'l)hlt? droppcHl m ] pnnC sr-ntb; 
vvavrB io Lhn rartlu'st rnl^o. I'c^lnvision and LIk- . ni.! (^' ',r^' 
examples of inviMilioiiH which illUHirati* thn mnii!i ^ •r,) 
many inHtituiionK ol Kotnt^ty, Hut sc-ic^ntUu' aiKl u-ri < n^^MMM! 
innovations^ aro not alone. Hiniiiar consrtjurncns • n^^n 
Hharply chang^'d birth ratoK, warn, n^voluti^j/K 
and othor HOiMa! phenniiicna. Nocii'ty and its inui^ iJuMl hihii- 
tutions arp alwayn in a slati^ of betXMning, Changt'H or u'^ 
velopmuntB which manifest themselvGH first in one Hcgment • f 
socioty can be expocterl to appear in one rorm or anotlies 
elsewhere in Hoeiety. w inHlanee, Hnine of the n^siiits t!ie 
sharp inerease in tlie hirlh rate in the 1940h having are its 
impaet on education, governmental effortH to finanee eduea- 
tion, housing, and variouB influst Hf^s. 

Siieh ehaii^eH in social and econcMni'' conditions are 
always aecompanied by struggles among interest ^voups peek- 
ing to defenti or secure* advantage. Thus, with their jobs 
threat^'nec! by automation, workers may seek shorter hours in 
order to distribute the remaining work among more people or 
they may j^c^ek company^ or government-financed retraining 
or oUu^r j:>rutcetiv^' nuHisun'S. Employers naturally resist. 
Botli groups seek to enlist support from other gi'oups and to 
secure governmental protection. The eventual accommoda- 
tion, although temporary, is a eompromise hetween the posi^ 
tinris of the groups involved. The political struggle \h always 
preHcnt, 

Along with changing conditions and the never-ending 
struggle of individuals and gi'oups for ' . 'ions of advantage, 
ideas as to what ia proper, necessary, or expedient also 
change. Thus, the assertion in the Declaration of hidepen^ 
dence that all men are created equal served in the American 
Revolution to justify rebellion on the grounds that colonists 
were denied ''rights of Englishmen" and equality with those 
hving in the mother country. A generation later, the concept 
of equality was reinterpreted to justify the elimination of 
property qualifications for suffrage and an attack on aristo- 
eratie government. In later generations, it served the cause of 
abolition and was used to support equal rights for women. In 
our generation, it is a driving force in the struggle to end 
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rut'ial ilisi:i^minaU{)iK Idran iM'i' f^nvv 'Mul svuapuiiH in thv. rvla- 
Liuiu^ ni' vniHi, 

IlircH* hirUnt^ -iH'()\o\fy, |)()lu!*'s, unci iiit*ola|4y " aru iiiLur= 
rclat^nl antl conUiuiouH ractors in t.hu clrvc^lcipment of Aniuri= 
^ean HOtM^'ty. Togt'tlu^r ihvy d(^ti*rniin<* J:? t.aturu and functiun 
of ihi' HovPiul inHtilutionH in our : n:iply, including political 
uiul (u-ununiic instilut ions. 

Having calUHl atLcntioii lu the Hociutal cnntoxt in whicii 
political and cconoinic inHiitutiuns Hhcnild \w conHidcrcd and 
to the tactorH of tH^ology, politicH, nd ideas, we Hhall devoir 
our atteiitinn htuictdbrtn HOmewhnt more to icIeaH than the 
othc*r tactorH. Ku(^li erTiphasis on ideuH seiMnH to be justified by 
the peculiar roU* they seeni to havt^ 'rhc^y reflect chan^in^ 
''nnditions and political struifgles in society. FrrTjUently, thi»y 
nti' raN( d fori I i In jiisnry a ponit t)! View ur a coiirHt* oi 
actHMi already !ak*MU In tivs staisc, tlu^y art* a n*HUlt, Also, 
tia'y f.. srrve a pp'cipitaUnU role, They may cause changcH 
in coTi inifUih and pri.Hapitate row Btruggh>H. They may be 
^eiHTalized ex[)ressions of hopes, ideals, and goals. In any 
case, they ^ive to socaety a stauu' of dinHdion and |)iirpQse. 

Idea;; -^v^nmpass lujth theory aiid dot'trinc, which are 
closely relateri hut display different characteristiCH/rheory is 
concerned witli syHtcmatic analysis and generalisation of phe- 
ncjinena whertwer distu>\/«'re(L Theory may l^e l)Oth specula' 
tiv(* and deserlptivi^ It is speculative where it ciealn with 
nornis for prospective conduct. It is descriptive and compara- 
tive when its Hubje<d matter is found in the facts or behavior 
and institutions, U is logical because the complexity and 
nature of its raw material demand orderly classification and 
some means of extrapolation, if only that of the deductive 
syllogism. 

Doctrine or ideology is sustainecl by belief or faith rather 
than by denionstration of futd or logic, ^^'hose in the eight- 
eenth century who conducted revolutions in the nan^e of 
liberty and equality did so in the fa?th that equality nnd 
liberty would bring satisfactions; and they did so without any 
^lUbstantial funtl of historical evidence that could permit 
them to predict what realization/of their announc'?d goal:^^ of 
liberty and equality would mean in the lives of peo]de. 
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T\w Uir[4('l u( (hirUiix' or iilrolc^i^y is acUun raUir^r than 
siHM:u!aUt)M or anulyMis. At tJu' Unu? of iln rarmLilation, it i!*a 
pn'H(^n[)Li()n oT railh du'tnluifi to its (-unvertH through cjun^ 
coptj; v/hU'h promise racli(*al proffr(*i4s. II rannot Hlancl still and 
cannot ntop for proof. Ilowcver, those* inihLKHi with a (.kn> 
trhio of idcujlogy or myth miiHt hv tiMichors also, and they do 
not oppose a tJHU*hal)lo, t'onsiHtiMit pattrrn for doctrino if it 
can bv borruwod or i^anily aHHuniblud. 

Obviously theory and doctruie overlap, They Hharn com- 
nion historicuil HoureeH. Frequently, the theorist who analyzes 
and Hystematii^eH idean douhlen as a polemieist lor the ideo- 
lopeal faith of his day, Oortrine for whieh polemicists de^ 
veloped syKtematic expn^ssion sometimeH reeoiv{*H later insti- 
tutional implementation and becomes, to some det4ree at 
h>a-,U a di :uripLitHi uf actiiai pt)litic:al behavirfr. lLlTiK:tiv^ 
polilieians Hometimc^s aehuwi^ pOKthumouH recogniti^^'i as 
atati^smini. Likewiiu^ Uc^ad polemicists may boccim: ' 's, 

A, Sources of Aniericati !)eniocnicy and Capit 

Th^' taproots of American poUtical and econoniic i .^uyht 
lie deep m the past. It is never possible to detennine where or 
how far in the past because investigation always reveals 
antecedtmi sources. Nevertheless ^1 scHmis that the cliniate of 
opinion produced by the Renaissance and the Reformation 
(13004600) was a bounteous well from which was drawn 
much that is fundamental in our thought. 

The era of the RenaiKsance and Reformation was one of 
turbulent, rapid, and fundamental change. For nearly eight 
centuries after the fall of Rome, the civilization of western 
Europe was dominated by the u?iiversal Church. It ruled the 
minds and hearts of men, persuading them literally that they 
lived under the divine guidance of a divinely ordered uni- 
verse. During much of that long period, life was rigidly 
structured in a feudal system which was characteri2.ed by a 
distint division of the population into classeb with the clergy 
at the to Below them were the secular rulers (lords), mem= 
hers of their courts (nobility), and the ruled (peasant-serfs). 
The clergy were the moral guardians of society and, by broad 
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inturpreLation of that role, nnv^cribncl HtandardH o( conduct in 
virtually evt?ry phuHo of huniun activity. 'Vho secular' rulc?rs 
wore a IwmdHiiry caHLc of warriorh who poyseswod th(^ soil and 
nilt'd tho^^c wno tilhHi it. PeaHant^sorfs were attached to thc^ 
sail and subject fur Ufn to the lord of the manor on which 
they were born. Feudal sucicty buHically wuh an agrarian 
society of men who were bound to God, Church, and lord. 

Even during the Middle Ages, society wan not eonipletely 
atati{\ ' 'rinii the later centuries, perhaps m a consequence of 
the C L.ides, commerce, cities, and a commercial cla^s 
(bourf:' /^ ie) began to deveiop, increasing numbers of people 
begn^ nndon manor and class to indulge a passion for 

aH dth, learning, and freedom from the restraints 

^ sir^ \i a; ; manor. By the fourteenth century, these 

! >d lu'hi^^vcd IS u\()Wim\u\r\ i\u\i was to trans^ 

.-Ml ' iv:- ! thought in western Europe. 

ih^' I of commerce fostered a new form of eeo- 

li*. ; ,atioii which was the geim of modern capitab 
ism, kiu; rariy stages of (commercial development led to the 
development of towns which were largely community 
commercial centers and in which eeonomic life centered 
around guildn. The guilds were organi^.ud with reference to 
the town market so that each guild enjoyed a monopoly in a 
given line of commerce. In return for the fnvc monopoly 
granted by the tov/n governmetit, the guild assumed nn 
obligation to furnish conBumcrs a sound article at a fair price. 
Competition among member.-: of a guild was nut entirely 
absent, but it failed to become an important factor in 
commerce because of the prevailing Christian ethic with its 
ideal of a decent living on a basis of approximate i^quality for 
all members of the organization. Also, the guild sought to 
eliminate the middleman or trader by requiring the producer 
of an article to display and sell it in his own shop. 

The development of trade v.dth other towns and events 
ualb i^ith distant points rendered ineffecttve che guilds, 
whici Jiivl been fasliioned for purely local neetU. Obviously, 
goods in foreign iKade could not h^. gQifj jn the shops of 
producers. The risks and profits In such trade were large and 
v/ere a strong incentive to the r Iventurous and am' jtious. 
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C'onH(KlLunitly, thor*- fl*^v<*lap('cl a body of ni(»rfhant princoB 
and capitalULs wlio LQwured ahovt' thu rent of Lht^ com- 
niunity. 

FanMHii Lracio [^rodiicud ihv nu*n4iant company in which 
a number of partniTH would pool ioaourtais to acquiru HhipH, 
buy cargo, and pay wages. Partners sliared in profits in 
pi portion to their individual rontributions. The companies 
took advantage of the niany opportunities for profit, which 
led them into a variety of financial operationH, including 
hanKinK Money became king in the Renaissance. The bank of 
the Mechei family Ik an illustration, it accumulated vast 
capiial undc'r the leadershii) of several generations of eminent 
merchants. By the second iuilf of the fifteenth century, it 
operated banks in every impartant trade center in Europe. Its 
finiuicial power enabled it finally to make its head the ruler 
of FUnencts Himihir developmentH in northern Europe pre= 
pared the way Lo subjection of all economic life of f^urope to 
the pu w i.' r o f rn o n e y . 

Although capitalism originated in foreign trade, it soon 
invaded and overwhelmed the guild system. The exporters 
and importiTs, with connections in every mai'ket and with 
anif le resources, could [my wool, leather, and other raw 
muierialj. cheaper than the local ^uikh By BUpplying guilds- 
nvt\ with r^w maLerials and by con;.racting for their annual 
output, the merchant soon acquired considerable control 
ov*'r tju,' guilds. This was accomplished in the textile market 
of Fiurence as early as the fourteenth century. A few great 
merchants bought and sold nc^^rly all cloth without pro- 
ducing a vprd. Hence, the guild no longer squared with its 
original p.) oum Guildsmen began to look like shop foremen 
while jL lu ii^yrnen and apprenticies became more like wage- 
earn en . 

Th:» de<*line of the guilds signified an economic revolution 
which vv/H,; in crowdi the socialistic guild system en- 
tirely hoih h :r'ene anu replacing it with d competitive, 
capitali^■ti^ ■ ■' ^ »■ i* / This development harmonized 
with the the iLi;.naissance: the enlargement of the 

world and its niorkets, the development of the new Indi- 
vidualist ethic inviting every man to make the most of his 
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iali^ntH, unci \hv ruplj.'^niUMit of ilio town an a politico- 
economit! unii viilh Uiv nation ruliHl by an aulur-utic: 

The new SDi;iai < L. (bourguoi*de) .'Dduced by throne 
ocunumii^ chunKts thu capiainH ' -•nmmer<'0, the 

wealthy men of tride and city. As their wuiith incn^^i; ^'d, so 
did their ajipetitt' for pleasure, power, privdeg:^, and ostenta= 
tion. The Church, wilh her Ideal of povpvty and chaHtity and 
her depreuiation of moneylending, declined in influence 
among members of this clasn approvmiately in proportion to 
tht* increane of their wealth. They became patrons of the arts 
and of intellectualH who helped give them a good conscience 
in the work they enjoyed. The uiabili'y or lack of interest on 
the part of the Moly Roman Empire in protecting commerce 
frcjtn roving hands of marauders caused the merchantR to seek 
prutection froni other sourecH. Ambitious princes becjame 
willing col!al)oratorH with merchants. As the power and 
HucceHs of such allianceH grew, tlie participants became sufCi= 
dently bold to t;hallenge the authority of both emperor and 
pope and thus helped to lay the roundatiun for m .^ n 
nation-states as well as for the Reformation. 

The political idoal of the Middle Affcs was that of : .^^ 
Christian family. Posited initially by St. Augustine in ^hs 
City of God, the idea developed to envisage a Christian 
wurld^state committed to peace and justice under the com^ 
bined guidance of pope and emperor. However, the united 
Christian commoiiwealth foundered in the power struggle 
between pope and emperor and finally sank in the 
Renaissance with the emergence of nation-states ruled by 
monarchs supported by city burghers. 

The highly structured and integrated feudal society of the 
early Miudie Ages embodied political m we)' as economic and 
social aspect^' of life. The lords were responsible for the 
welbbeing of both members of the court and the peasant' 
serfs, ih^^ lords owed allegiance to the emperor and to the 
pope. However, clrcunistances of distance and contmual 
turmoil often made the obligation to the emperor largely a 
dead letter. The i leessant local wars, alliances, marriages, mv\ 
other forms of the power struggle among feudal lords Led 
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j.(rHflurilly t.o ihi» viMvY\f,i'\\(n* h) inany an^MB of powcnl^il lord.H 

(jDin iiuTt nal i^kiKH luui the inoiiarch had acomrnnn oimmy in 
thi^ luial nol>iiily, IUmu/o, k\m ^'lifi burMli^'fH wc*re natural 

\Vh(*n ihv luii^ ntHnitHl moiu'y, uh ht? cDimiHtc'ntly did 
Im rausi' jf^^tluilH iiobU^H wuuld ojiia'dc^ liiui ii^ithiiig btyorid 
ihrir fcuilul oliligatiaris, hv I'unirnonly turiuul to the wealthy 
l)un:ht^rH. Ill rfiurn for LlK^ir gmorosHy, l)ur^herH HOijfcht 
and redMvtitl ixdvmia^om munic^ipal chartors and nieinber- 
shif) in th(* feudal imcmbly . Originally, the aB^enibly or 
parlianient wan coiti[JcBiid of elojgy and nobh^s and served as 
a natinniil council qf advi^erH to the king. With thv admiHsicn 
of l)ur|,'horH to thfj aBStimbly, a conKtitutional as well as a 
finaniMul hnnci bptweun kiiift and burghiT vvan e^tablinhtKL 

Till' (der^y, m well m tlu' nobion, wiTC rivalH of royal 
power, During tlu^ IMiddlp Ag^*s, the clf^rgy had acquired 
privikgj»s arid ininiuniLit^s which ^txve thorn a substantial 
iU^grvv of inti(?pendenet) from the ntate, ThiB independence 
w^ivd oil contro! of vast tracts of kind, tax iniinunity, and a 
papal diMTup whuh UHHerted that ovt^ry siovcroign in Europe 
hi^ld his dominion iib a papal fiof> Thus, it was necesmry for 
tho HKiriarch to ei^tablish clear doniirianco over the clergy as 
wull tiie nohlen and tn f^Htablinh a mrinardiy centered in his 
own persoiL 

Thii^ gyid wan achltwd apin vvitb ihf support of the 
burghem, vvho hws Iheir own wcdbbcnng enhanced by a 
natiun-Htatc Kufficlniitly HLrong to niaiiitain order and prevent 
ihm t^Kptoit<^tion or roHtraiiit by the priv^ileged classes. The 
king ccjiifirmed hin position as head of the national system of 
justice, built a RuNtantial royal administrative system, en- 
hanced royal inwmc by securing enlarged subsidies froni 
citicii in return for favors to the cotninercial class, and estab- 
lisbtHl a perrnajieiit niilitary orgariimtiori responsible to and 
dt:^|.>endc2it upon himsolf. This broad pattein of dcvelopiiiDnt 
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rhmivUmAvd vviiDiv, H[)aith aruJ Kiif|IaiKl, nil of wlii<!|i had 
iicriuiriHl fcjrmi<hil)l<' HUiturn by thoeiid of ihe HtMiaiKsaiici'. 
Ki'oiionut' uhaniU'H vvorn accciivipaniod or followiKl by a 

(■opts and mi4\\i}{h. During tho Mifidir A^^oh, civilim.ticHi wan 

M an y of t, 1 1 o * ei i c In we're I ni ' t> i m i k ic ' 1 1 1 w it h I he * g o al s o f t b v 
nu*r(.:hant dmn and ^ith Ihi^ new diHcovurius in goography. 
BcMonct', uiul otlu^r areas. The vayaj^t's of CaliinibuK and Qtlium 
hxi uoi Only to dLst'ovory of new cDiilunmts but to new 
kiiovvh'd^i^ of (jc-'(*ans, niuuriUuns^ dt^Ht'flH, climates, aiid cu\- 
turoB. Tho curiciKity and effortH of sehDlarH producied re- 
niarkabln ae hi omenta in the Bciances and the arts, Greek 
and Iloinaii wriliuMH on the^nt? ^^ubjuctH were ro^exaniitiud and 
new contribiitionH made at a renuirlcablt^ rate. The liveB of 
people w(*re revolutionized by printing, gutipovvder^ 
chimney ii, windows^ Hpectaeleg, mirrors, mierosaoptir, 

clocks, the eunipaHH, and a host of ather inventionB, Niuolaus 
Copernicus, Leuiiardo da Vinci , Va*;co da Qama, Hieronyinus 
Bock, Albrccht Duurer, and William Shakespeare were only a 
few of the nmn^' who engaged in the search far truth and 
beauty in the con temporary world. Each new disco\rory in- 
creased enthimiasni for the struggle to extend the hDrigoiis of 
human underistanding of man and his world. 

ThiB goal of learning wm conBistent with the intorests of 
and wm supported by the bourgeoiBie, It was a departure 
fironi medieval scholasticism, which was man's attempt to 
justify t!ie data of his faith \iy reason, St. Thon^oH AquinaB 
had employed AristotDlian logic to produce thin cuLrn in^tiii^ 
triumph of schalasticisni' a faith rooted in rCi^BOn-iMit 
Renaissance stdiolars were far more concerned %vith man's 
eKistenceon earth that with his everlasting nalvation. 

The HenaiB&anee wafi aii age of profound ciiajigu in 
medieval way.^ of thinking. One of the most irnportaiit new 
conceptions wa^ humanisni^ which is derived from the Latin 
word hamanitaH^ Cicero had sad that *'We are called nien* 
but only thuBe of us are hunian who have been civnli^ed by 
studies proper to culture/' Those studies, he believed, should 
iiiclude literature, philosophy, rhetoric, history, and law. 
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•rh,.s,. stutlk-rf onhaiKHHl umirs undiTStandinR mi apprceia- 
Luni of num. Liu- tnost nnl)k- of all n»nl.H of iHhi(:uli.-jn and 
dviliv^atinn.'rho huinaniHin of Hw Henais^ance al«o trictuclod a 
r,.stiulv of S.iipturo lUid h.'vpw crititMsni of LliOKn aspccla of 
docirinf and (Jhurrh practiiii' which inipoclfnl pumiiL oi 
hurnnn-oricntod goals, Kvnntiially, fiiis iirotliu'i'd adodmoin 
thu binding power ot rflitcion m lifi' and ac'tion; opposition iu 
twHlieval thfoloMY, philosophy, art, and letters; and wjntri- 
huted siRnificiantly to tho lietormation. The pagan aspects ol 
(jroek and Ronmn life, which had boen ignored in ttto Middle 
Ages, attrar-itud yrs-atcr iiit.'r.'st and iiispirud emulation 
iK'causu of thoir focus upon tnan, 

Hunianisin contienlrati d u|)on nam and his 1- le on earth, 
It omphasiztd eaucatioii which would product' inUdlifioiit 
human bwiiiRs competent to assunio a broadly active and 
ust'ful roP. in society, rather than Lhe scholastic goal of 
iustififiation at faith by reason, Sinularly, sdialarly en- 
dpavour and institutional policios wore dirocted towiurd 
knovvledne of man and his univBrse and achiovenient ot the 
«>nd life on earth. Exaluitioii of tha finest qualities m maji 
v/ns tho primaiy concom. It pm;ourtigt-d tact and pQliteness in 
interpersonal relations. Women wore considtared equals of 
men The potenUalities of the human mind were corsidered 
unlimited a view that was further substantiated by every new 
disrovery' invention, and intellectual insight. Humanist cuP 
ture was 'made possible largely by wealthy bouTgeoisie who 
supported and encouraged able and industrious students, 
scholars artists, and explorers. Often these patrons were men 
who had amassed great fortuncK in conimeri-c, sLich as the 

liouso of Medici, 

By the sixteenth century, men had literally discovered a 
new heaven and a new eartli. The invention of the printing 
press iiad made Ijooks and learning readily available. 
Immortal artists had given the ^vorld masterpeces of color, 
form and meaninR, New continents, oceans, and cultures had 
been 'discovered. Capemictis hr. established the fact that the 
earth was but a tiny planet spi: ling around the much larger 
.sun The medieval guild system had been largels? replaced by 
a productive system bjised on capital and wages, The wealth 
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of tho ri«ing ('omuieiiMal tilasH gavo it the rmms to challengo 
the long eBiablishecl power of the privileged clasBes. The 
empire was boiiig BUCcesHfuIly challenged byprinuesin league 
\rith morehnnt . Tbp inherited law and government were 
beinfl made o\^er to nuit altered polit.ieo=aDdal conditions. 
Men hud developed a senHe ol: limHtrnt skeptidHin regarding 
the dominant Church and its supernatural teaching. In the 
sixteenth century, the univerBal povvor of that Church was 
broken. In buiti, man exhibited growing confidence in his 
o\vn eiiergy and intelligence. He began to emancipate hirnself 
from che theueentric or diviin^ vvorld wliidi enveloped Lini in 
the Middla Ages and to ky the foundation for an anthro- 
pocentric or humanly centered workL 

B- IiidividualiHni 

One of the niost significant developments of the 
Renaissance era wm a new attitude tow^ard man, indi- 
vidualism. It was a duvelapnient fundamental both to the 
dev^lapment of duniocrauy and capitalism. ItB central theme 
wm the exaltation of the human individuaL It was a declara- 
tion 6f faith in the autonQmy of hunnian reason and the 
eseential goodness of man. The concept of the aLitonomous 
individual or '-masterless man" embodied elements of 
Stoicisrn but much more. Its starting point v^bs recognition of 
self-evident traits of the hunian individual^-his interests, 
talents, desire for happiaess and advanceTnent, anibitioru and 
especially his reason. This latter Beemed fundaniental to the 
succeBsful use of one's faculties and also zo the establishment 
of a stable society. The turbulent changes of the later Middle 
Ages and Renaissance rent asunder the authoritative feudal 
class cDdes which bound and dominated every concern of life 
by a multitude of meticulous prescriptions. The resulting 
rootlessneBs forced men to rely on their own resources rather 
than on traditional institutions and patterns for security and 
satisfaction. The growing number of trained and leisured 
Intellects faLnlitated the search for solutions to instability, 
and those solutions further emphasized the need for and 
utility of self-reliance. Each new discovery, invention, or 
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□ thiT nidn idiial nrl lirv^^ncnt strong-U.oniKi tlitMiHaimplion of 
rnan'H i?it oLt>(.-iua: n. Hfjtirct'fiihK^sH. Tlif-y helpc'd to produco an 
oguisiii and i^goiisni whieli could f^e satiatod only \)-y greater 
rroedom from thosi* inhoritiMl j^t nun urns niul rojitraiiits of 
suricty vvlih:i:i \n*r(- nbHtat:ii>s to indivicliial progra^w, Every* 
\v!h'i\s li wiis fwiclriU. tluit knowledgi! in pownr, m (1 every- 
whvv*} cnu^ lookcHi he saw knc>wledgt' chJlleni^ing aid 
iaifhorify. 

AchioviNnrnts in r'ninniurce, Hcienco, the arts, and politico 
iioL only strm^thr ncd conndenco in human ma -on, but thay 
(Tmtf^d Ri-v rxp-rUiiinii!;. For conLurieH, Chrisiianily had 
miphasizi*d (»arth[y HcMr-atancgalion m preparation for eternal 
salvaLioiL Thv crmAAvm-A^ of the lienaissance greatly m\- 
liancofi earthly ph^uHUri' of thu creators aud majiy others m 
wrll. In tune, it bt/camo quilt* proper to create for one's own 
plmi^ure. Kelf-^atinfaction ht'came roHpeutable. Eventually, the 
principal ekmvniF nf f^artlily pleasure came to be viewed as 
rights. Ihv rm^ vommewm and intellectual class, as it 
becarne increaHL y ereativiv insisted on the right to pcssess 
and benefit fully from that which It created (e .g., wealth). 
But, also, there were other rights equally essential to the 
enjoyment of one's powerh of creativity and its product. 
Those inciudad free speech and press, inviolability of the 
person, free triai, and freedom of coriEcienee in matters of 
religion, (nfiistencp upon such rights was in part a reaction 
againBt practices which were viewed as abuEes and injustices 
in society, but the notion of rights also was an eKpression of 
anew sense of individual importance and of i;spirations. 

The cancept of Individual rights was buttressed by a new 
concf^pt of the nature of man. This concjept contained a 
nuriiber of elements. One wm the rnorai worth of the indi-^ 
viduaL Essentially, this was a Christian idea derived from the 
notion that, as sons of God, all men are brothers and equal in 
his sight. The Reformation concept of the priosthood of all 
believers had placed man and God in one another's presence 
and condemned the notion of a hierarchy separating them. 
VVith each man responsible directly to God and t^ach guided 
by the illumination of God in his own conscience, salvation 
became a personal and individual matter. The individual was 
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fmphaHi^f'cl "Aw iwHxnvm of (hnA luv^ mm md importance 
to nian (if that relationship. AIbd, it establinhed the roi copt 
of p'^juality of all nnm bcrforeCDd rc?f;arciln?^H of thrMr status, 
lliuh. Lii^,^ n^s| uuHitjilily, uf )p niUi . aiul uonb. o Uft^and 
salwliDii wrrc' plat'c^d upon individual, bi:t Ukhu weru^ 
iw'Coniparned l.y a lu-w HtMiHr uf iruUvldiMd powvr and dignity . 

Th-:* rpli^iuuH (-oncept at: rqualily ^as givc^n further 
support by the n^^w^ B^'ieiun and phiiosophy. Natural ^(ncntists 
hiuhHcri -)od in thn atnniistic i'leory of reality, and pbiloto^ 
phf*rs follnwed htdr Ipad l^y jppiyi nfC th*? coA^'ept to soni«*ty . 
Ea<^h human bt»inf4 %vlls seen ab ati atoni having its oompieie 
nati.re in Itself, A^^ social atoms, all individuals were eiual. 
□net Hociety was a combination of €?qualH. The appli cation nf 
the? scientific method tr what wan baHically a Chxisti^n con- 
QOpi provided further affirrriation. 

The now view of man whicrh emOip^ed in the Renaissance 
waj the foundation for the concept of freedom. If individuals 
are of equal moral worth, it foilowsi that no individual can be 
required to submit to any will capable of acting arbitrarily 
and capriciously. To do m \vou!d be a donial of his maral 
dignity and equality, would pr^^vent such a person from 
Realizing his full potential, and would deprive him of the 
respect to which he is entitled as a rational person. Such 
subservience would be a denial of moral autonomy and 
cqmlity, 

Indiv^idualiBm created a ntny probUnn which has plagued 
inen ever since. That is the reconciliation of individual 
autonDmy with the ni?t:cHsily for authority to maintain social 
CTder and stability. It wa.^ recognized that individual 
autoiioniy, hence freedoni, in its most literal sense ineant 
dinarchy and, thus, chaos. The free individual could exist only 
in a society in which order and stabiUty were maintained by 
some common iy recogni/.ed authority. Vet what authority 
could act objectively, impersonally, and without caprice? The 
answer wa^ law. Only in a society governed by inipersonal, 
calculable, and objective law could the individual retain his 
fteedorTi and moral dignity . 

Z9i 
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if tho authority of law wt^re tiot to be arbitrary and 
capri{:iouB, it could not umanato froni any individual will 
capable of acting capriciausly. Tin Bolution was a conception 
of law as fHnrnal, universal, inirnutable, and rationaL The 
Hource of $uvh law is naluru^ or 'Hliu urdi^r ui' thingB,'' It is 
the enibodiment of vnlunH and truth which transcend indi^ 
vidual willH and interest. Thus, it must be dlHcovered, not 
made. Its validity deriveK from the inherent or natural right- 
ne^s, rationality, and objectivity of its substance. 

Yet the will and interentB of the autonomous individual 
are suhjeutive. How eould it be assured that the individual 
vvould not vvill that which is Hubjecjtively deHired rather than 
that which is objectively ckirtianded by the higher law or 
authority? It was ansumed that individual reason, conscience, 
and Hcnse of duty would require the individual to follow the 
dictates of universal reason rather than peraonaU subjective 
interests, tn so doing, he would realize freedom in its fullest 
sense. 

The principal drive of lienais^ance man was to break the 
rigid bonds of traditional institutions and customs which 
impeded deVGlopment and eKpansion of economic enterprise, 
This meant an attack on all forms of absolutism, whether 
they were political, religious, intellectual, or social. The 
rationale for their attack was individualism, which demanded 
the unleashing of individual reason. Eenaissance man was 
unwilling to trade an authoritanari society for the chaos 
which would have been the result had individualism been 
carried to its logical conclusiori, anarchy. Instead, he posited 
a society based on the rule of law, the lav^ of nature. This law 
was right reason in the universe, and its substance was 
universal and immutable. The individuars relation to it 
derived from individual rationality and conscience. 

The theory was a practical expression of rebellion against 
what were regarded as specific abuseB and injustices, but the 
problems left unanswered by the theoretical solution we^re 
formidable. They have been the subject of speculation and 
eKperimentation throughout the ensuing centuries. Modern 
capitalism and democracy are two results of those efforts to 
apply the concept of the ''nnasterless nnan.'^ 
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Modem individualiHni and relaU'd idi'UK wm» born in tho 
era of the RenaiHsanrt* and Relbrmation. I'ln^y cuntiiuuHl to 
devcMop in wi^Htern KuroiX' in thn tniHuinf' cenLurirH, In 
Kngland, in particular, religious, iM-onomic and political inwii- 
tutinnH in liii^ sixljH^nth and H<*vfMitjHMUh (HMituricH un<U'rw(Mii 
significant liberalizing clumgcB, Roli^ious controversy be^in- 
ning in the rv'\\^u of flcMiry V Ifl led nvnntually to toleration of 
religiouH groups other than the official state church. England 
became the leading coniniercial nation in thu sevnntt-enth 
century. The Industrial lie\^olution which began in the next 
century helped to make It one of the most fDrinidable world 
powers in the nineteenth century. CapitaliHm reached a hi|^h 
level of development in (hose nenturies. The civil wars of the 
seventeenth ccnHiry, Mhich culnrinated in the Glorious 
Revolution In lf388, resvilted in the emergence of Parliament 
as the doniinant force in government. Parliament certainly 
was not democratic at that time, but it wa^^ an instruinent of 
representative government. The Bill of Eights (1689) was a 
statement of the inviolable ''rights of Englishmen" and 
became a model for similar statements of individual rights, 
elsewhere, particularly in the United States. 

All of thege develop meiits reflected in some degree ideas 
and forces of the RenaisBance and Refurmation. They repre- 
sent an important step in the evolution of free society. 

Although postJleformation developmentB in western 
Europe were important, it was in North America that 
theories of individual iBm w^ere given their fullest practical 
application. Circumstances involved in thf' migration of 
European peopie to Morth Arnerina and in colonial develop- 
ment provided fertile soil for those ideas. A large percentage 
of those who migrated did so because of political, religious, 
and economic represBioii in Europe. The traditions and 
institutional restraints of feudalism, church, monarchy, and 
class were absent froni the North Anierican wilderness. The 
plenitude of natural resources, favorable climate, and 
resourcefulness of immigrants assured success of the colonies. 
The great distance and difficulties of communication left the 
colonists largely to their own devices. They were free to 
devise procedures and institutions which embodied the indi- 
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vidualiHt othie and tliK .'ipirit of freedom. Donfiocracy and 
laissoz^faire capite^tiE^rn were almost natural deVE^lopments in 
t!iat sotting, hut thcnr involution was gradual, 

(joyornnuMiLH unci other Hocial institutiQ^B in Britain's 
Morth American wlonim were influeuced by individualiain 
LUid related ideas IXQm the hegiiining, but nwly three cen= 
turieB were requiriuJ far LiUiMii to evolve into democracy. Iri 
fact, the term did not become respectable until the nine- 
teenth century. But the inherent optimism oi individmlist 
doctrines and favor^bN circumstances impeUecl men toward 
eKperimentation with tbe governmental forms and proce- 
dures which came to eonstitute much of modern democracy. 

The firbt signifie^nt development occurred in Virginia in 
1619, In response to continued difficulties in Virginia, the 
London Company deluded to extend greater political and 
economic freedom to the Kettlera in the hope that such action 
would inspire great^er enthusiasm and cooperaUon and prove 
profitable to the company, A new governor was dispatched 
to Virginia with instructions to liberalize the colony^s 
government. This led to the establishnient of the first repre- 
sentative assembly in America, It was composed of two 
delegates from each plantation^ such delegates having been 
elected by ''freemOT.'' The assembly at first met with the 
governor and his eounci]^ thus participating in the exercise of 
legislative, executive, arid judicial powers. As wly as 1624^ 
authority to impo«# i^nm passed froriri the governor to the 
assembly. 

This experience with representative government soon 
seemed to stimulate Snterest and enthusiasm for '■Liberties, 
Franchises, and Immunities/' When control by the London 
Company ended, colonists requested and received assurances 
from the king that tha royal government of the colony would 
continue to recogni^*© those rights and privileges. During the 
English civil wars, th^ Vii:ginia colonists were largely royalists 
and opposed efforts of Pi^rlianient to legislate for them. When 
Cromwell was victatioui in England and sought to establish 
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effective contrDl of Nurlh America, Virginia succjeeded in 
negotiating a compromise whereby the eolony pledged obedi^ 
enee to the Engliiili government in return for reeognition of 
the freedoms, privilegeH, and immunities which the colunisti^ 
elaimed, Shnrtiy therenfter, a eanstitutional convention 
establiHhed a colonial government vvHh Hupremacy clearly in 
the assembly. Authority to elect and prescribe the powerH of 
the governor and council and to legislate was lodged in the 
asBembly, thus creating for Virginia a parliamentary form of 
government which continued until the Restoration in 1660. 

During the first generation of experience with repre* 
sentative government, Virginian*^ became impressed with the 
merits of popular govGrnment and the value of law. They 
further developed the notion of no taxation without repre- 
sentation and asserted that law should be an expression of 
right, not Bimply an act of will. Any expansion of powers by 
king or parliament would, in their view, violate the estab- 
lished and known laws of England, Thus, only the previously 
known laws of England and acts of the Virginia Assembly 
were considered legitimate. This notion became fundamental 
in the American concept of represcmtative government and 
had an important impact on the struggle for independenca 
and the continuing issue of states' rights. 

The Puritans who colonized in New England established 
an oligarchic theocracy which proved to be a surprisingly 
fertile seedbed for democratic ideas and institutions. The 
purpose of the founders was to establish a society in which 
their particulai Calvinist religion would be secure. They had 
failed to ''purify'' the Anglican chwch in England, and their 
sometime substantial influence in Parliament was largely 
terminated during the decades of Stuart supremacy after 
1629. Consequently, they turned to the unspoiled wilderness 
in North America, 

The Puritan leadership was composed of men who, in 
England, had been middle-class couMbry gentry, town traders, 
and ministerR, The society they sou|ht to construct in North 
America was stratified after the EnKlish pMttem but with the 
leadership group constituting the highest class. It was ex-^ 
pected that the much larger lower cEass, composed chiefly of 
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riiml iiu(l urlmii lubort'is, wcnilfl n^main benignly subBi^rviont 
nnti {iroprrly cic^fc^ronlial to ihv U'iulorH- Mtmim law provided 
thi' Ugril [nundation Tor thoir Hysti^m, and all humun laws 
(ordintinrc's, adniinlHtrativr acts, wuru expin^ted to 

i^onlorm to the Uiwh of Ood. It. was Ihv prerogativo ol: tht' 
cU'VMy liei^'rniinr wluihi'r lusinan \ixw \nvi {hat shnulard, 
thUH ^mm to that ^rniip a dominnnt roh* in (Mvil as woll as 

Calvinist doclrino, t,n which I'urilUtiB HubHuribed, rt^cog- 
nvied Ood as Lho iihKolute Hoverfn^n of tliO univorne and the 
source o\ a universal moral cad(^ 1'hai cod(% based on the 
DfMialn^lvHN provided the standard of conduct for ail men in 
all ula^Hes. 'rhe dnctnne of prede^tinaLiun ducread that, 
although ail men were ninnenu Home were preordained to 
salvation anci all othern to etenial daninatinn. The discovery 
of predestined election to sainthood mi^hL be manifested in 
an inward call to piety and nervice or worldly success in one 
form or another. Those already memberH of the elect passed 
upon the quaHfieationK of Ihone who presumed to worldly 
reeo^nltion as memberH of the sainthood. In effect, the 
aristDeraey was elosed to all except those who achieved the 
blessing of the existing aristocracy, The unredeenaed were 
roquir^^d to comply with the strict, univernal moral code, 
attend church regularly, and submit to the guidance of God's 
sairtib on earth. Anyone failing to live up to the rigid stands 
ards. m interpreted by the leadership group, could expect 
exile or worse. 

The doctrine of predestination was a denial of the mnate 
equality of men in that only a few were presumed to have 
been elected to salvation and only those few were fitted for a 
guiding role in society. The monarehigal conception of God 
denied the principle of governnrient by consent. Control of 
spiritual and civil affairs by the elect (freemen), who con- 
stituted perhaps one-fifth of the adult male population, was 
distinatly aristocratic rather than demoeratic. The restriction 
of voting and civil officediolding to freemen assured church 
domination of civil institutions. 

In spite of the narrow intolerance and the closed nature 
of the society, certain elements of doctrine and practice 
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WUH the socifi! c<MTLrR<;t theory, PuriinnH wor(M)ppuHiHl to tlu» 
hi('rarrlii(Mi! stnit^'lufri^ of llu^ Aiij'lit'an and other flnirclK's, 
whit*h phw.i.<\ v{)]\ttto\ in ihv hands of bisliopH, Followin^^ 
BiblicuU rofor;en<:k^?i t,o a cM)V('nanl hiinis for CJhristiaiiity , thny 
ti»Miiu'd a i'hun'b u^^ u 1=411 nip cil* ()cuj[)U^ ccjail)inc-d lo^i'Llu^r by 
t-ovcnanl for ih^^ svnrship of CUhI and gave' it prartic-al 
applit-atiua \}y i^^il 'MisUiaM a i^oiiKrc^gatioiuil organization 
baHod upon M cornij a^l anic^ii^ nuMni)ors of each cnngrt'|tation, 
'V\w conipaf^:'ts^ of i^ourso, wore mude by the Hpirltually eiet't. 
NevorthoieKW, liU' vQmmvl wan an appHoation of the HOcial 
contract th oary whU:h had d('Vol{)p''d in tho Ro formation era. 

The coi^t™.'t ttiTOry umphaHikct'd tlic importance of thc.^ 
individual m the bu^ic unit in society, in that organized 
HOfMcty, in<^luding gavcmniiMit, wan oHtabHshed on the baniH of 
voUintary consenl K^f the individual members of the com- 
munity, The compt^ct practice becjame widespread in seven= 
teenth c(»ntury Now Kngland and came to be recognized as 
the only proper hmh for Bocial organimtion. When conflict 
with England developed later in the eighteenth century, the 
contract theory became an iniportant element in revolu- 
tionary thought ri' d later became the basis of written state 
and national conbo JtiQUH. 

The Puritan system of locaUel^government based on the 
town meetitig alwo i^antributed to democracy , even though it 
was ariHtocratie m its initial dcvt^lopment. All inhabitants 
were permitted to atimd the meetings and to speak. As 
public foruma, tha meetings stimulated discussion of public 
issues and HOcSal ^isvarenesn of all who attended. However, 
only the Hpiritual aristocracy, the freemen, were permitted to 
vote in adopting n&H^o!utions and ordinances and in the selec- 
tion of magistrate /rhus, effective cont> I of civil affairs was 
confined to fcha mm^e elite which daminated church and other 
social institutions.. Near the end of the seventeenth century, 
suffrage was broa/ltwd by making property ownership rather 
than spiritual elect|un the principal qualification, but even 
then many adult iiiaies were unable to participate. VVith the 
passage of t\m^ m%i the generally improving economic cir- 
cumstances of th«^ colonists, property-owning and, with it, 
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eligibility for political participation, increased. Thus, the 
democratic character of the town meeting increaied in im- 
portance. 

Doctrinal differences and internal conflicts beset Puritan 
congregations almost from their arrival in North America^ 
and these at once undermiiied the theocracy and promoted 
democrati trends, Roger Williams was one of many %vlio 
became storm centers, but his was a peater impact that the 
rest. He arrived in the Massachusetts Bay Colony in 1631 and 
almost immediately became embroiled in controversy be- 
cause of his insistence upon separation of church and state ^ 
his deni^tl of the Biblical foundation of government, and his 
assertion that the king had no authority through colomal 
charters to grant land which rightfully belonged to the^ 
Indians. The indignant reaction of colony leaders to hisvi^ws 
led to his flight from the colony in 1636. Thereafter, he 
established a eomniunlty at Providence in which he had an 
opportiinity to implement his radical ideas. He purchased 
land from the Indians, granted religious freedom to non- 
Puritans who joined his colony, established civil governnfiont 
based upon contract sepamte from the agree rncnt wtilch 
served as the basis of church organimtion, and implennentcd b. 
governmental procedure based upon compromise and arbi- 
Nation rather than on authority and coercion. 

During the first half of the eighteenth century, ih& 
Enghsh colonies prospered and developed identities sopaiate 
from one another and from the mother country. Differences 
in background of the several colonies and the peculiar cliar-= 
acter of their individual development often led to Jealousy 
and conflict which accentuated the sense of separatencss- 
Difficulties of communication and English concern miit 
more immediate European problems contributed to a neglect 
of the colonies, with the result that bonds with England VMOtm 
weakened and colonial self-confidence grew rapidly.lt was 
not until after the middle of the century, when the threat of 
frontier conflict with the French and Indians became sorious^ 
that there developed a sense of urgency for cooperative 
action, in this case for the common defense, But colonial 
interest in cooperation was not encouraged by the British- 
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Near the end of the Frencli iiiid Iridiaii War, the English 
gavefnnrient determinetl to estahliBh more effective control of 
the colonies and to require tht?ni to pay rnost of the defense 
a^ci futurt* colonial adniinistrative co^U. Efforts to 
implcmmt the new policies met d^Hermined resistant'^ in the 
cabriei, The twelve years foUowirig the Peace of 1763 were 
marlced by increasingly precarious relations. Each act of 
Parliiinfient or attempt at enforcenient brought culnnial 
resistance, followcKl b>^ more deterniined efforts by Parlia- 
ment. Violence was met with violence and revocation of 
charters, 

Ro venue legislatioiu f\^pf^ civilly, wn^ nnnthrma to the 
c^bristH, Persistence of the British in the eKcrcise of the 
sc3Vereign right to tax stirnulated constitutional and political 
airgufiiefit which became increaj^ingly vphoinent, Froni that 
argument canae idesB which t^ecunie a part of democratic 
thought, 

f'^arly in the controverBy^ the colonists relied heavily on 
ajrgufnents based on the UritiHh ciDnstitution, but Parliament 
remaliutd adamant. Then the colonistH relied more heavily on 
tlHD social contract and natural rights theories, ihe con- 
st-itutional argument contained several elements. One wns 
that the issuance of colonial charters had heen an exercise of 
royal prerogative. The chartirs ^vnr contracts andi as such. 
ccDnf«rred right*^, In the BritiHh constitutional Hystem, rights 
wm anuniable to judicial e>carainalion but could not be 
atorogatcd by the eKercise of legislative power. Hence, in 
cliartor matters. Parliament was required in nvl in its judicial 
rtipacity and to adhere to the basic principlen of jiiHtitMu 
vM^hlch included the right of the contriicjting i)urtie.^ to be 
h^ard, 

Colonist.H argued that the power of Parliament was 
Ii3nit4^d to England and diril not e!Kttn I to the colonicB. Under 
Uno British CDnHtitaition, Uxko^ ciiuUI not he levied except hy 
oms^nt of Parbament. The colonial leginlatures wc»rc pafha- 
rrtontH for the colon ii»K, TaKcs eoviUI he levied on colon iBtH by 
c^hs4-nt of their own repn^sentative nH-snniblieH, but the Pur^ 
liaimCTt of (ireat Britain could tax Uiernonly when and if the 
cobfiistH were repreBcnted therein. 



It was argued, glHO .that, ninct* eolonial legislatures Dxisted 
in all colonies fox the purpose of lugiBlating for the inhabit- 
ants, tht^Te was no area of legislative authority unoccupied. 
Each uolonial l^?gis|ature was in the same relationship to 
mibjeuts as was Parliament to English citizens. Hence, 
Parliamont could not posspss authority over people already 
governed. The unity of the Britinh Enipire derived not froin 
parlianientary authority but from the common fealty owed 
by all to the kini^. 

When it bytuime apparent that parliameiitary leaders were 
iinimprrHsed by coiiHtitutional argumtMits, colonists began to 
rely niore on the HOcial coiitract doctrine. That doctrine 
a^^sertecl the exi?^ttMUV ot a prinioval j^tate (if nature? in whleh 
incijvkUials wm* absolutely free and in whieheach individual 
tMiforcpd hh own ri^htn. When men eHtablished society, they 
dicl so by niutual a^nHMnent. Thus, the rights enjoyed by 
inclividiiulH in a statt* of luiture antedated povernment and 
were suinTiar to it. These rights were the foundatioii of 
puliiical or fivil ri^(hts uftpr HovernmentH hosed upon ecjnsent 
nf tlie Ro%M*riHHb. Sint't^ government was formed by free 
uun^^uni of the ^Dvcrncd, it fDllu^vs that sovereignty, or ulti^ 
mate ppsver, rc.sicteH in that gi'oup. Furthermore, the 
Hovernnient M) created acquired no powers nut possessed by 
iiulividiials in a ntaie of nature. The only riMht rnen mx- 
rendered uiion ent<*rinh^ thp social contra(*t was the right of 
indiviciual enforcement of hin other rif^litn. Government, 
tlu^refore, is limited by thv inherent rights of men which no 
individual c^an ali(Miate. 

The Umic of the Hoc^iul eontrnct theory led easily to the 
assi'riiun of the rifrht of revolutian. If man eHtahlished 
^overnnH^nt by his own enntraet and if the operation of 
gnvcTnnuMit rested on his consent, then he could withdraw 
bis cc^nsiiit. ThiH withdra^wd became an inalienable 
poHS<*HK ion, 

Thu eoniM'pt of the right of revolution had been uon- 
eeived iincl disc Hissed iii Kuropi^ as early an the sixteenth 
(/eniuryi but it difl not beiM)nn^ an irnportant iiart of the 
Uehate over liritiKh colonial policy until after Lexington and 
(joiu'ord. The nuist infhUMitial lulvoeate of rtwlution %vas 
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Thonnas Paints who arrimi in North America from England 
in 1774. His Cotnmcn Seme, published in January, 1176, had 
the effect of quickly shifting colonial thought and piirpose 
from a demand for recognition of their rights as British 
subjects to a demarid fpr complete independtnce, 

Prior to 1776, colonists had directed their opposition to 
Parliamont and the new imperial pul.' y it had adapted in 
1763. Their denial of parliamentary authority and demandB 
for colonial autonomy had been acconipanied by assertions 
of allegiance and loyalty to the king, Paine directed his attack 
on the king. He ridiculed hereditary rule and the doctiint* of 
divine right of kings, asserting that the latter was a prostitu- 
tion of Biblical teaching. Tlie king was a^'royal brute'' whose 
position was based upon usurpation rather than right. 
Coloni^5ts should not support the imnioral instit\ition :^f 
monarchy, Paine's attack on the? king undermined royal 
allegiance^ the last effective psychological bond between 
colonists and tbe British government. 

Paine followed the natural law approach which char- 
acterized the colonial position in the controveny with 
Britain. Society, he ^aicK produced by our wmts and 
promotes our happiness by providing a frameworlc for the 
cooperative pursuit of happiness. Government is m evilrtiade 
necessary by human fallibility and wickednesB. In order to 
assure their freedom, and security made tenuous by human 
shortcomings, men surrendered a portion of the reinainder. 
Since the purpose of govenunent is protection of freedom 
and security, that government is preferable which fulfills the 
purpose with the least cost and the greatest benefit. 

The revolutionary views of rhoinas Paine were expressed 
in sotriewhat more tomperate form iii the Declaration of 
Independenee, which was adopted a few months lifter the 
publication of Common Same. Thomas Jefferson, the 
principal author of the declaration, BUbsuribed to the doc^ 
trine of natural rights and the rlKht of revolution, coiisiderirg 
the latter an 'Mniulienable'' poHHessioii of free men. A decade 
later, he asserted that the world belongB to th(^ living rather 
than the dead. The best Interests of the living, which are 
different in every genoration. cOnBtitute the standard ^gairist 
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which government should bemeaswed. Society cannot make 
a perpetual constitution. Hence, there must be regular con- 
stitutional revisions in every generatioii. In a free society^ 
peaceful methods are available for renewal or revision of the 
social contract (constitutiDn)^ biit if the society should 
become un-free, then people have the right to withdia^ their 
consent to the social contract and overthrow the government. 

Although Jefferson tnd Paine both were influential in the 
Revolution, only Jefferson hid the intellectual lesource- 
fulness and adaptability to make the necessary adjiistnaents 
which enabled him to continue as an influential figure in 
American politics and political thought. 

Perhaps the outstanding quality of Jefferson v^as his faith 
in the individuaL Whereas Paine had emphasized the vvicked^ 
ness in nian, Jefferson emphasized the good. Man is far from 
perfect, but he has the potential for improveinent, and 
education is the best means to that end. As early as 1779, he 
urged the establishment in Virginia of a state^wide system of 
free public schools which would have even included uni- 
veraity-level education for those of demonstrated capacity. 
He saw education not only as a means of enhancing the 
wisdom of men but also as an essential of free society. The 
ignorant can never expect to be free. Governnient al'ways 
degenerates, he said, when left entirely to tine rulers. Control 
must reside in the people, but that control can be maintained 
and exercised intelligently only by educated minds. 

Jefferson was devoted to the principle of decentralized 
representative government. Wherever possible, public action 
should be in the hands of citizens at the local UveL Those 
affairs beyond the reach and competence of ordinar^^ citizens 
should be handled by representative's elected and renaovable 
tay citizens. There will always be differences of opinion and 
conflicting interests in a society of free men, so that 
government in such a society can never function on the basis 
of unanimity. The only solid and valid basis for operation is 
majority rule. In his first inaugurul address, Jefferson asserted 
that ^'absolute acquiescence In tlie decisions of the majority'' 
is a vital principle of representative goveinment and one from 
which the only appeal is to force. 
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He was fully cognizant of the inhererit cDnflict between 
majority rule and minority rights. The protection of minority 
right lay, first, in the nature of free society and repTesentative 
goverriment. It should permit free discussion and frequent 
elections, making it possible for minorities to beconie 
majorities and reconstruct governinent after their own 
desires. Even more important in his thinking, was his belief in 
a '^natural aristocracy'* of wise and good men whose qualities 
wxe widely recognized by citizens and who would be elected 
to positions of responsibility . Government would be managed 
by mm of superior talent, wisdonti, and virtue who would be 
able to deal wisely and impartially with minority problems. 
Furthermore, as opportunities for education through public 
schools, libraries, free press, and free public discussion 
became more widely available, increasingly larger numbers 
could achieve places among the natural aristocrats. 

The decision to break the bonds with Great Britain made 
necessary the establishment of state and national govern^ 
ments. Those governments reflected the basic elements of 
American political thought current at that time and repre- 
sented another important step in the evolution of American 
democracy. The concept of the social ooiitract had beconie 
so much a part of thinking in the century and a half after the 
Mayflower Compact that it seemed to 'be taken for granted 
the new governments would be established on the basis of 
written contracts or constitutions. Thus, constitutionalism 
became a distinctive characteristic of the American system. 

The written constitution was the instrument by which 
the sovnreign people created government, and it served to 
remind both people and their representatives that govern^ 
ment must forever be the servant rathef than the master. The 
maintenance of that relationship through careful definition 
and limitation of the powers of governme nt was the essence 
of constitutionaliBm. Since goverriments derive their 
authority froni the sovereign people, and since the con^ 
Btitutlon, or contract, is the means by v/hich authority is 
delegated to government, that document Is in the nature of 
higher law which binds governmental act ion. As an organic 
act, the constitution stands above statutes Judicial decisions, 
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and executive orclers. The latter are acts of the repre- 
sentatives oi the people who constitute the government, but 
the former is the sourea from which those officials get the 
power to aat. Hence, govBrnmental acts must cotiform to the 
will of the people as expressed In the constitution, malting 
constitutional government one of limited powers. 

Identification of constitutions with higher law carried 
with it the idea that constitutions are expressions of the 
tnoral purpose for which society exists. Realization of that 
moral purpose, often expressed as the good life, required a 
well-ordered state that could provide maximum opportunities 
for all people to achieve happiness and in wiiich the rights 
individuals might claini by nature were guaranteed to them 
by the coi:istitution. Those riihts existed prior to the state 
and government and were of a higher order, This made it 
appropriate that they be considered a part of the higher law 
expressed in constitutionB, 

Ameriran constitutionalisin made a unique contribution 
to political thought through the joining of the concept of 
higher law and the contract theory. Both were instita- 
tionalized in the Constitution and given an interpretation and 
practical application. The first, for example, served as a 
iustification for judicial review, by which acts of govern ment 
are held void if they are contrary to the higher law as found 
in the Constitution. The contract theory led to the practice 
of popular ratification of constitutions and of their amend- 
ments, which constitutes a methoci of achieving Rovernment 
based on consent of the governed , . i 

The delegates to the Philadelphia convention m 
were confronted with the practical problem of devising a 
system of national government which would permit a 
reconciliation of political differences among sections, states, 
classes and varied intetest groups; which would facilitate 
national economic development; and which would serve as an 
instrument for reconciliation of future difference^, Inde- 
pendence brought to the surface many divisive and centri- 
fugal forces which had largely remained subraerged during 
the conflict with Britain. Jealousy and competitiveness 
among states and sections undermined national cooperation 
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andey the Articles of Confederation to the point where some 
states refused to send delegates to the national coiipess or 
honoT the actions of that body. The trend clearly was away 
fTom uriion and toward state particiilarism. Commercial and 
tariff controvirsies raged amoag a number of states. Several 
states were in the grip of open conflict between the ruling 
aristocracy on the one hand and artisans, debtors, and 
ftontier settlers on the other. Shay's Rebellion in Massa- 
chusetts in 1786 was a dire warning to leaders everywhere 
that the future of free and orderly society was in jeopardy. 

The plan of governnnent vv^hich emerged from the con- 
venticn in the autunin of 1787 was a remarkable 
combination of coloniaUTevolutionary political thoiight and 
practical arrangements for the reconciliation of internal 
differences. The principle of popular sovereignty was re- 
iterated in the Preamble and impleniented by provisions for 
constitutional ratification and aniendnient and by provisions 
for periodic elections. The doctrine of limited government 
was further expressed in the application of the principles of 
separation of powers, division of powers, in the power 
prescriptions and prohibitionB, and in the Bill of Rights, 
which vva^ added in 1791, The Great Comproniise effectively 
dissipated the fears and jealousies between large and small 
states, Those between North and South, slave-owning and 
iion-slave-owning areas, were resolved temporarily by provi- 
sions for ending the slave trade and determining the popiu 
lation basis for representation and tamtion. The 'widespread 
concern over the particailaristic tendencies of states and 
grc^ups which threatened union vim ameliorated by the 
proposa! of a central governnient with coercive pov^ers over 
states and individuals. To safeguard freedom from the 
possiblity of a tyrannical central government, which was 
widely feared, the central government was delegated only 
those po\vers considered essential to effective government. 
All others were reserved to the states, which presumed to be 
l€ss inclined tovvard tyranny because they were closer to the 
people. The central governnient was to he one of definitely 
limited powers. States were subject to certain limitations 
which might impede the operation of nalional government in 
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the ejtercise of its legitimate functions or which might be 
mjunous to their own inhabitants (e.g., contract clause), 

Econoraic development was also a major concern of the 
delegates. They realized tliat continued independence from 
foreign influence and the realization of individual freedom 
and happiness were ulosely related to economic growth and 
development. Equally important was the binding together of 
the several sections and states into an economic union as a 
supporting foundation for lasting political union. 

At least a dozen provisions were included which had a 
significant impact on econoniic development. The commerce 
clause gave the central government power to regulate and 
protect the movement of goods and people among the states 
thus depriving states of power to impede such commerce' 
The power to coin money and regulate its value provided a 
universal medium of exchange, the full faith and credit 
clause assured the enforceability of contracts and other 
official acts of one state in all others. Interstate citizenship, 
hke the previous provisions mentioned, encouraged the 
mobility of population and business across state lines to the 
extent that, today, most people are hardly conscious of state 
lines. Other provisions, such as those granting powers to 
regulate weights and measures, grant patents and copyrights 
establi-,h post offices and post roads, and to tax and spend' 
have provided national pTotection to individuals and firms in 
the development of business and greatly reduced the restric 
tive tendencies of states which were common in the 1780s 
These constitutional provisions have also provided a basis for 
positive action by the national government in promoting 
economic development, utilized from the beginning. National 
roads, i-rotective tari-Ts, river and harbor improvement, and 
land grnnts to railro; -h are only a few examples from early 
history of promotiont iction of governnient. 

During the second quarter of the nineteenth century 
Amencan political thought and practice acquired a character 
that inude the word denocracy appropriately descriptive. 
Whereas the Jefferson ian revolution at the turn of the 
century was a generally peaceful rebellion of aristocratic and 
conservative landholders against commercial and industrial 
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preteniions of the Federalists, who dominated national 
govemment prior to 1801, the Jacksonlan revolution was 
diitinctly equalitarian in tone. It drew much of its support 
from the agrarian west and reflected to a considerable degree 
the commonly accepted values of frontier society, but the 
revolution could not have succeeded without the support it 
received from eastern agrarian, labor, and immigrant poups, 
intellectuali, and hunianitariaris. All were joined in a battle 
against aristocracy and privilege. All sought political and 
economic status and power under the guise of equalitarian 
democracy and economic opportunity. 

The Jeffersonian revolution had utilized individualist 
ideals and republican techiiiques to achieve a ternporary 
transfer of power frcni the commercial aristocracy to the 
southern aparian aristocracy; but rapidly changing circum- 
stances, produced largely by eKternal threats and eventual 
war, led to continued great influence and growth of com- 
mercial capitaliam. In a practical sense, the success of the 
Jeffersonian movement was short-lived. But the ideology of 
the movement, found largely in the writings of Jefferson, 
emphasising individualisrn and natural rights, remained to 
inspire future generatlonB in their democratic aspirations. In 
the Jacksonian era, that ideology was given an equalitarian 
emphasis that previously was absent. 

The democratic rnovennent, of which Jackson was a 
symbol, did not have a spokesman of the stature of Jefferson. 
Among the more proniinent intellectuals of Jackson 
democracy were George Bancroft, Orestes Brownsonj and 
Walt Whitman. Bancroft, in spite of his aristocratic back- 
ground, beUeved that the greatest wisdom resided in the 
democratic mass and that this collective wisdom derived from 
reason, conscience, and an Intuitive process of mind which 
inheres in all men. It followed that the best government 
vested authority in the whole people and w^ administered 
directly by the people or their responsible agents. In the 
1830s, Brownson eKhibltcd even more confidence in the 
wisdom of the masses than other intellectuals, He identified 
mass wisdom as the highest level of wisdom and the voice of 
the masses as the voice of God* 
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Walt Whitmar^ pr^aohed a religion of dernocracy based 
upon faith in the potentialities of the comtnon man. Those 
potentialities included not only reason and wisdom but also 
the emotions, attHudts, and beliefs of people. For him, 
deniocracy was m mmh a matter of the heart as the mind, 
His democracy wai m aKpression of confidence in people, 
but it was also the Ion, faith and confidence of people in 
their fellowmen in the society wherein they could 

achieve mutual happiness. Men had to have fwdom froiri all 
but the absolute minimum of restraints in society. It was 
only in a clim^^tt of complete freedom that the human 
personality could dwiop fully. 

The spirit of dte^moaracy expressed by these and other 
intellectuals wm that of rebellion against the status quo in its 
broadest sense. Ari^tocmcy, privilege, convention, law, and 
institution were all guilty of preventing the rertiaation of the 
perfect society. Thm^- reformers argued that all institutions, 
and especially gownnaent. should be completely demo- 
cratized. 

The practical mmnmu of Jacksonian democracy can best 
be seen in the poLifcical altitudes and practicsi that emerged 
during the periqti. Property and religious qualifications for 
voting were abolidwi. Governors, judges, and administrators 
worr- made elective by popular vote. Nation^ nominating 
conventions replaced party caucuses for the selection of 
presidential candidatiis. The spoils system and rotation In 
office became comraan and were viewed as Important 
instruments for defnocmtizing government. Cmdidates who 
win elections can implement the will of the people only if 
they can appoint dvil servants who are loyal to the victorious 
candidate. The spoils ay^teni assures that kind of a loyal staff. 
Rotation in office is necessary to prevent any individual or 
group from achiaviwi too great influence. Th^s, some states 
prohibited governors and other officers imm succeeding 
themselves or holding office for more than eight out of 
twelve ye^s. 

It was the widily held opinion that expertise in |overn= 
ment was antithrticttl to democracy. If any QWice became so 
compleK that its functions could not be perfoimed by the 
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ordinary citizen » the fault was with the office and not the 
man. Functions had to be divided and simplified to make 
them manageable by the non-eiscpert in order to safeguard 
democracy. Experts in governtnent were potentiaUy m 
dangerous, if not more so, as kings and wealthy E^istocrato. 
This opinion was reflected in an increase in the number of 
elective offices in state and loml government and in ihe 
elimination of virtually all prerequisites. Anyone who could 
win enough votes could hold virtually any public office, 

Reduced qualifications for office and rotation w#re 
justified as contributions to education in democracy as well 
as practical extensions of demoamtic government. If offiees 
were easily accessible^ more citizens would seek and hold 
office. Both experiences would peatly enlarge understandmg 
and appreciation of the democratic system. The impact of 
Jacksonian democracy was larg^ and lasting. Many of the 
ideas and practices inaugurated in that period are gtjlS 
important. 

During the egirly decades of American independence, th© 
principal political contest was between the commerciaE 
aristocracy of the northern states md the agrarian ai'istocrwj^ 
of the South. The contest reflected different patterns of 
political, economic, and social development. Generally, th© 
commercial aristocracy supported the development o( a 
vigorous national government with power to implemeirtt 
policies to protect and encourage national and commercSaE 
and industrial development. Th« interests required govern- 
ment action in the form of tariffs, trade treaties, navatt 
protection, financial stability, and interstate transportatiDn. 
The agrarian South sought free trade, laissez faire, and loml 
autonomy. Increasingly with the passage of time, th^ 
divergent interests of the two sections tended to crystalli^^ 
into a political controv^sy over the nature of the Union. Th^ 
North emphasised nationalism and supremacy of the centol 
government while the South supported particularism mA 
states* rights. 

The controversy over the nature of the Union swirltfi 
around a series of specific issuer including the tariff, ImA 
policy, the national bank, and slwery, It was the latter ipue 
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which dominated the debate in the 184Qs and 1850s and was 
largely responsible for precipitating the Civil War. The war 
and aeconstruction resulted in the firm establishment of 
national supremacy. Even so, states^ rights has been a 
continuing issue in American politics and thought. The 
fed^r^l system, with its recognition of two levels of sovereign 
power, cannot avoid the problem. 

During the decades of debate and conflict involving the 
nature of the Union, natural rights, individualism, and 
equal itarian ism were in process of reinterpretation. The 
TranscOTdental movement which \wgm in the 1830s had a 
significant impact on that reinterpretation. The Trans- 
cenderitalists tended to reject empiriciim and to emphasize 
intuition. They saw understanding, reason, and conscience as 
the principal attributes of man. Empirical knowledge derived 
throufh sense perception, when subjected to intuitive reason 
which transcended sense experience, enabled men to grasp 
ultimate truth. Conscience enabled man to keep his actions 
consistent with divine and social justice. Intuitive truth was 
objective and its own proof. AH men were said to have the 
intuitive faculty and, because of that fact, all men con^ 
stitutad a common mind. The individual mind is an in^ 
carnation of the universal mind. This resulted in a pamlleUsm 
between the individual mind and nature. If individuals 
followed their intuition, all would come to identical 
opinions, 

Transcendentalist stress on intuition exalted the indi- 
vidual md contributed to a reinterpretation of human rights 
to include slaves. Man's soul connected him directly with 
God and nature, making him much more than an atom in a 
mechanistic universe. Since all men knew God and truth 
directly, they were spiritually equal Any earthy sanction of 
inequality was a violation of a higher order of equality. 
Intuition made the individual not only equal with all others 
but aim made him self-sufficient. This sel^sufficiency freed 
him torn allegiance to traditional ideas and institutions not 
approved by intuitive reason. The infallible quality of 
intuitioii held by all men provided a justification for 
democmcy. Also, it reinforced belief in the perfectibility of 
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man and society and l|ius contributed to a faith in progress. 
Transcend ©TitaUsm gave added stature to the concept of 
individual moml wortli. and dignity and to equalitarianism. In 
so doing, it made a pOiitive contribution to the development 
of democratic thou|ht, Transcendentalism was also deeply 
involved with the sUwry issue, with members of the group 
leading the philosophl^cal attack on that institution. They 
attacked it as a vlolatiQ^n of both reason and revelation. Their 
reasoning supplied ajriguments for such radical abolitionists as 
William Lloyd OarojO^n and such free-soilers as Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Southern intellectuals responded to the attack on slavery 
by striking at fundSimentals of the natural rights position. 
They said equalitaHrtsm is nonsense. The phrase *'all men 
are born equar' is pat%ritly untrue because infants, not men, 
are born. Infants pQ-^ to be men. Obviously, they do not 
have the same endowments at birth or in adulthood; thus, 
they cannot be said tc^ be equaL Neither are men born free. 
Liberty is a condition dependent on human development and 
a condition tmlwA mly by the highly civilized. Freedom is 
derived from society and can be justified only by its 
advantages to society. 

They denied the mlidity of the social contract concept. 
Force, not contract, ia the basis of government. Governement 
as an institution ofi social control cannot function as a 
controlling force if ite actions are dependent on the consent 
of those to ba cojitraUrt^ 

Following the QvU War, the United States was rapidly 
transformed into m u^ban^industrial society. In the process, 
many sm^l ent^rprii^^i became industrial giants, The more 
successful entrepreriwrs became immensely wealthy and 
influentiah The mpidifcy of the change and the large number 
of individuals who moved from humble beginnings to 
positions of wealth and Influence tended to undermine 
earlier confidence in the equalitarian views of the^Jacksonian 
era. To many^ it bees^me obvious that John D. Rockefeller, 
Andrew Cam^p^Pi an4 others were men of unusual natural 
endowments. It wm it^eonceivable that they ever were equal 
with the masses %vho toiled throughout life in comparative 
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vilization, heiiee henefiilinK all, Any attaek on the wealthy 
oLiltl unclerniine civilizatioii. (iovernment polieies inter. 
rum vvith eapilal .iceumulatioii anti tieeision-niakiiig hy the 
ealthy would eonstiLute arlifieiul nnpedimentH in violation 
i the pro<(.Kses of nature, Koeiai reforniH in behalf of the 
d'erior were etiually iiifolera!)le violations. 

This philosophy reject pd the iiniieii.le uf ei)UaliLy as 
lerpreted in the previous generation. In its |)|aee, there 
■velojied a ■■riifi,s to rieli.-s" liypothesis tl,at produced a 
ecious equalily of opiiorlunity. The hrulal iniplications of 
e iiaturnl selection (loclrine were modified soniewliat by 
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iTie of their wealth for social welfare purposes. 

Individualism was a basic element of the new philosophy, 
d It was laissuzd'aire individualism. Individual initiative was 
■lynamic force which I'ould in-ope! civilization Lu its zenith 
ovided that government limited its fuiu-tions to that of the 
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nymo drrnands lor ri^iOrm Mnny of {ho?^o n^lorniK wiT<* 
ai'i <)niphsiir(i lietwrrn 11H)() and 1U2(3. 

Thr pr(M<'st ffHuiiUMl upon alup.r {)f thp imhhf^ hy rro^ 
nonut' giants, i'niph>ye(' iimiTLirity, tht* ^^rowmg iiK^um*' gap 
bt'twct'n \\w rich and ihv maHsrs, oniphaHiH upon property 
nglilH rather than huinaii riuhts, (hiniiiialion of ^overiiinent 
by powrrful reononue hitrri'sls, pohtira! tu)rrupUon, iditiHt 
doct riiH's, and laKsoz lairt* «H'onoinu ; ! )o('f rn^^s and firarliee 
of iiKhlstrial soiM*{y w«'r<* ^uiipHiiui in sraUunH (Titirisin. 
Ijai-sstv.-faire t'oinprlition was t'ondcinned hec aiisi* it led to 
ninnf)pt>ly. ( Jov^'rniiHMit n'milalitMi was ur^^jnl as the cHily 
nieaiu; of pr^'V(*nt!r1^ nxpif)itatic)n of [JtMijjIe and tiafurrii re- 
Hf)iirt'i's. rht' trarlitaonal vh'Sv rjl" lihnrfy as freedom froiii 
^overtiinental restraint wa^s hrld to ht' inapprofinati* in a 
Hoeicty in whieh industrial panls dished ec^uailty uf oppnr= 
lunity. (loverninent nuist iissunie positive^ r**Hpc)nsihilily fur 
soeial welfare and JaHLie^^ 

Thi* protest gradually prod need a ehan^e ni the eonee|)t 
of the gootl life, WtHilth lieMan to lose soine of its aura of 
respeetafjility . Humanitarianism and soeial reform regain(*d 
Bome of the respeetability ioHt duriiiK the Gilded Ane. ihv 
humanitarian impetus of Progresj^ivism led to a drive for Huch 
thinj^s as prison reform, better sehools, ^ovi'rnrnent rc'gula- 
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'\'\\r l»rf>^rrHHiVf» (irin:MHl inr cicin! jtiHlicp was itirnnHiHliMit 

our iinvrruvil IraiU mihI j Hp flnclnru' of hiisnrz 

Hnr^^ i H.vi'rnuMMit wa:^ hvhi to i hr nnly niniiiutioii witli 

Thuh, Ihr Atn^ rit nn profih* starlt-d \ho uvw i'i*nUiry with ii 
mwU (liflVronl attifufh* I nvani ihv rolt> of [^ovrrnrnrnl than 
th^'v bm\ ht'lfi in pri'viouH ^^MinnitionH. Tlin t^rslwliilo cricnny 
lif indivHluai lihrrty MnvtTrirnpnt - ruiw was looked to uh the 
jirolcH tor of Uht'rty . 

'Vhv Ti'fnTws of tlio period vvrrp (liMnorratu^ aiui huniani- 
Larian iii rhtinivivr. Although ^ovprntiu^nt wan the principal 
a^*'nt of reform, it was also thi^ Kubjert thereof. Critu-s had 
emphaHizi'd the* exiHtent e in ^ovcrnrni^nt of eorruptioii, ineffi- 
<'ient'y, and dumination by \na i)UHineHH and machiiui poliLi- 
clans. Heform wan dircH-ted toward elimination of i\\t}m 
efimiitionH and the return of ^overnnHnit eontrol to *'the 
people/' The dirert prtniary niethod of nominating candi- 
duteH wan wuUdy adopted. Critiis uf traditional nominating 
proei*dun*H,(UUicusesand conventionB, uHHerted that thoy wt^re 
ecHitrulled by machino [loliticManB who were hirelings of 
eeonomic 'interests*' and that tlu; eanditlates choHtm were 
ublii^ed to those groups. Voters in the general election were 
confronted with a choice between evib rather than between 
good and evil. The direct primary would place nominations in 
the hand^ of the people. CandidateH thus choBcn, it was 
implied, would be free of obligation to corrupt political 
machines and otiier evil influences. The drive for direct 
democracy aLo included the initiative, the referendum, and 
the? recaib 

Thi' role of the presidency also bugati to change. During 
the first cenLury ander the Constitution, Congress generally 
had been regarded m the more truly representative of the 
three branc^hes of national government. In the Progressive era, 
the presidency c^ame to be regarded as more representative of 
all the American people in that it was the only office (other 
than the vice-presidency) filled by a nation-wide election. 
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Whf^n'as nuMiibrrs oi Congn'ss n^prrHC'ritrd people of a sUitJ* 
or (liHtrU't, thr prvHiflmt nM»r(^soiit(Kl iill of lh«' pc^iph*. 'VYw 
cliiuiMi' ni rale was spfM'dcd })y a miinhcr u( Mron^ pn'sid<MilH» 
luii. uiaiiv- -iM= i luisi)/t- sriMiU'd lu hi' i c hKjIi.IiMiL with tlu* 
{ haii^UiiK rhanu'ti»r oi \hv nation and ils proliliMiis. 

(,:|(isf*ly related lu tin* rhan^in^ ruU^ (^f ihv pn^Hi<]oi}ry waH 
Utr c'hanit** from nt'i^tdivp to positivo ^ovnrnnii'nt. ProbkunH 
of ihv itulustrial pt^riod r^'tpiin^d niorr than a politM'nian, 
IJncoordinatiMi (huMsiuns of individuals, it wa^ ar^^iiPtl, ( 0\ild 
not Yw n'li^Hj n[>f)!i to arliifwc* a stablf' anfl just snia«^ty. 
CunsiTvation of iiatural and human n'sourcfs, for cMimple, 
required caroful and (X)ortiinat(*d dircn^tion on a natif?nal 
kiwi. As a cunHcqutMK'c* of this ( liaupMl attitude, tlic cHecni- 
tive branch of govrrnnicMit ban ini^eaHt'd in hviv and roHponHi- 
bihty thrnu^h tbt* yoarn. 

Thu ProgresHive era produced iiumeroii- nid subHtantial 
changes in government and in pnl)Ue expeclation^^ rc^iardinf^ 
f^overnment. Penph' tended to look more to that institution 
fr^r positive pobeics in behalf of soi4al justit^e and welfare, 
Dunn^ the dueade of the 192()h, then^ vvas a ^'rc^turn to 
normalcy'* in the sense of a dampening down of enthusiaHm 
for vigorous national government, but the Great DepreHBion 
led to further and rapid develoiimentH in the tradition of 
Progress ivism . 

The Grcnit De[)rt^sniun brought desperation and demorali^ 
Eation. Unemployment, business failures, loss of savi!iMH, and 
a general hi*nsc of inf^ecurity undermiiied confidence in tradi- 
tional values, institutions, and pro(^edures. Demands for 
governniental actitiu became vehtmient, and proposed 
remedies from numc^rous sources raiiged from the imaginative 
to the ridiculous and from liberal to rariieab 

The conditions of the period rcc|nired bold action, hut 
past eKperience did not include ecorH)mic, social and poUtieal 
problemH of such magnitude, There svere no dependable 
guidelines from the past or at least none in which there was 
adequate public confidenc^e, I'he administration which took 
office in 1933 v/m committed to action but, in the absence 
of guidelines fruui uxperiencu, that action wan oxperimcntuL 
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Pn'Hidrnt Franklin lioosi'vull rxprcHsetl the <'harai-tor of liin 

Ni»w Dt'iil wh<*n \w said : 

r\w (Uiiiiitry not'cU iiud, uiilohs I aiistakP its lonipui, 

srnKi- to iaki* a nu'llUKl ancl l.ry U: il a. fails, adniil li IVaiikly aiui 

try aiint-hor. Hut at?uvp all, try soiiu-t lliiiit 
AiiuM'iran l)('haviur had always Ixhmi lar^fly i^ragmaUt', liut it 
wu^^ nt)t until the Ni'w l)(»al that it l>fH^amo avowodly so, 

acliun takoii hi tlu^ f'arly New Dc^al hcrmtkhI to bf^ 
dirui'ted to thr«u* p^oalH, which liavo b(HMi exproH^Hod an the 
'Hiinr U'h" roHelV rcvovoYy, anrl rnfnrnK Kv\w^ moaKurns 
wore (Ic'si^ned for the ininuKhate alloviution of suffuriiiR and 
ineludod sui'h programH m the Kedc^ral Kmergenc-y RuHur and 
tliu Civilian Cunsurvation CorpH. Othnr meaHureH were in^ 
t(»nded in restore more normal movument in the economic 
HyHtcni. The National hidustrial Recovery Act, the Public 
Works Act, and th<^ AgrirHiUnral Adjustment Act were charac- 
teristic of this erfort. In nrdt r to prevent recurrence of severe 
ecunomic ills, the government inaugurated programs designed 
to achieve the more lon^^range goal of reform. Social 
Security, the Kederal Deposit Insurance Corporation, the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, the Seiiurities and Exchange 
Act, and llic Fair Labor Rtandards Ac't were important 
examples, 

Thv sense of futility produced by the Great Depression 
made the American people ready to accept significant 
changes in the role of government. Although many of the 
New Deal efforts were characterized by trial and error, the 
overall struc^ture was Inult upon foundations laid in the 
Progressive era. The basic ideology adopted by the New Deal 
had been enunciated by Theodore Roosevelt, Herbert Croly, 
and Woodrow Wilson a generation earlier. The contribution 
of the New Deal to the progre^:sive tradition was not so much 
in ideas as in bold and imaginative innovation, which pro^ 
duced a new merging of political, economic, and social poli^ 
cies. It was a reversal of the major goal and achievement of 
eighteenth and nineteenth century liberalism, which had been 
separation of government from economic and social affairs or 
narrow limitation of its role therein. Whereas liberty in the 
two previous centuries had largely meant freedom from 
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governnu^ii rt*HtrainL, in this (*eniury it has t-nme to nr^iin 
security, t»quality, and social jUHtico under th« aegis of 
governmont. The tolv of ^ovommtMit has changed from 
pf^]i{'(>man to active^ [iarti('i[>afit. 

livery ^enorntion of AmericanH has been confronted with 
controvf»rBy which han often givt^n the iniprusiHion that the 
nation wan being torn asuiider. During the Revolution, fully 
one-third of the colonistH activt^ly supported Great Britain, 
New England almoHt Beeeded from the Union in 1816, Con- 
gresBman Abraham Lincoin and many others bitterly con- 
demned United States policy toward Mexico and the Mnxi= 
can-American War. Lincoln himself was so reviled during the 
Civil War that nearly all members of Congress opposed his 
re-election. Populists and Progressives bitterly attacked big 
business and the wealthy in the late nineteenth century. 
Super-patriots banned the teaching of German in twenty-five 
states during World War I. Millions applauded federal raids on 
"radicals'' in the 1920s, '^Hoover's Depression'' led to a social 
revolution in the 1930s, and '*Truman*s War'' became Eisen- 
hower's path to the White Mouse, 

The controversies of earlier genemtions were comparable 
to those of today involving the 'immorar' war in Viet Nam, 
civil rights, and the ghetto. They are unpleasant and frustrat- 
ing, but they are a part of the price of free society. When 
sovereignty resides ultimately in the people and is exercised 
by representative government functioning by direction of the 
majority, there must be freedom for dissent. It is only in the 
free trade of ideas that -'truth" can be ascertained, 

Eac4i generation of policy-makers quite nuturally assumes 
that its policies are correct and that radical dissenters are 
guilty of unforgivable obstruction or treason. Yet, with few 
exceptions, the society has emerged from each controversy 
stronger and more just. There is little reason to doubt that 
the process will continue. 

D. The Economic System of the United States 
Like representative government and democracy, 
capitalism originated in the Renaissance era. As pointed out 
previously, the development of a highly lucrative foreign 
trade taught the ambitious and successful traders the utility 
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of capital accumulation unci investment. Foreign commerce 
was incompatible with niedieval doctrines and practices and, 
consoquently, was resisted by the Church, guilds, and other 
tradilionnl inHtiiutionR. But the tempt^ition of great wealth 
from commerce was overwhelrning. The traders became 
participants in and patrons of the individualist trends which 
eventually undermined medieval institutions and values. 

For more than two centuries after the discovery of the 
Americas, mercai Ji'lHm was the prevailing economic policy of 
kings and the merchant class The universal demand for gold 
and similar precious metals (huMion) as a means of acquiring 
other commodities impressed mercantilists to the point that 
they identified money with wealth. Since foreign trade was 
the most important source of bullion, it was fovored over 
domestic trade and extractive industries. Government eco» 
nomic policy was an essential feature of mercantilism, and 
the basic policy was to build a favorable balance of trade. 
Domestic production was cai'efully regulated with the goal of 
securing goods which v/ould net the greatest return in foreign 
traie. Imports, besides bullion, were limited chiefly to raw 
materials, while exports usually were manufactured products. 
There was a drive for colonies to be a source of cheap raw 
materials and a market for manufactured goods. In many 
instances, government extended exclusive trading privileges 
to selected companies, as m the case of the British East India 
Tea Company. Thus, the mercantilist systeni was char- 
acterized by extensive state control of economic activity, 
monopoly, discrimination among industries, and colonialism. 
It was a oroduct of economic rebellion against feudal 
restraint and class privilege, but it, too, became the object of 
protest and rebellion. 

A senes of inventions and innnvations in the eighteenth 
century produced an industrial revolution. Creators and 
direct beneficiaries of the revolution chafed under mer- 
cantilist restrictions which were considered to be inimical to 
the interests of industry. Their protests led to revolution and 
a new economic order. 

Probably the leading contributor to the intellectual phase 
of the economic revolution was Adam Smith, a professor of 
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moral philosophy at the UnivurHity of Glasgow. His Wealth of 
NatianH was pubiishecl in the same year as Thomas Paine's 
Coftimon Seme and the American Declaration of Inde- 
pc^nd'Tu i\ Although the latter two pubHcations wore pnlitical 
in orientation while the former was economic, all were 
exprcsHions of the doctrines of individualism and attacks on 
insticutions of privilege and tyranny. The Wealth of Nations 
was rr ore subtle and lesB inilammatory, but its long-range 
impact has been no less significant. 

Smith and other classical economists advocated an 
economy in whi.h the individual vvoiild have free scope to 
develop his energy and talents through freedom of enterprise 
and freedom of contract, Man's talents and motivations, such 
as self-protection, ambition, and acquisitiveness, were natural 
endowments, the free development of which should not be 
hampered by unnatural restrictions imposed by government 
and other institutions. They argued that economic activities 
were governed by infallible natural laws. The law of supply 
and demand, for example, was said to be of the same order as 
the law of gravitation. Consequently, efforts, by government 
to regulate economic activity were violations of the nature of 
man and the natural laws of economics. 

It was argued that, in a free economy, fair prices would 
result from the operation of the law of supply and demand. 
Prices, profits, and competition would stimulate production 
and provide the necessary natural regulation of quantity, 
character, and ciuai/y of production. Under such conditions 
of decision-making freedom by enterprisers, business would 
prosper, and the nation, in turn, would prosper, Capitalists 
would earn profits, laborers would find employment, farmers 
would eKperience good prices, and landlords would receive 
high rents. 

The proper economic role of government in a free 
sccicty, they said, was only to protect the free market. It 
should enforce contracts, punish frauds and conspiracies, and 
maintain a stable currency. Positive action designed to direct 
and control economic activity was considered unuatural and 
should be prohibited. Government intervention on behalf of 
business was viewed as mischievous meddling, and on behalf 
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of vvorkers as a futilu offarb Lo iK^i^nto tlu? nornml funi!ti(?ning 
of natural ]a,vH, The laisHc^z-fairo vit^wB of the claHHical 
oconomistH were much tho mmv as those expruHBod I v 
Thomab Joffi^rHon when hv aBstnled that the government is 
best that governB least. 

Because of the i)aHii: element of individualism in 
(apitalirini, the eirt^nnHtanceH which prevailed in Nortli 
AmeHea were as favorable to the development of capitalism 
as to repreHentativo government. Plentiful natural resourceB, 
favorable climate, sparse population, and relative security 
from .external economic and political dominrition provided an 
excellent environment for the development of laissez-faire 
capitalism. 

Although capitalism has undergone continuous, and 
sometimes rapid, change through the years, certain basic 
cliaracteristics have perbisted. One is private ownership of the 
means of production. Public ownership is not prohibited, but 
private property, including the means of production, is a 
cornerstone of capitalism. The overwhelming portion of 
productive facilities in the ITnited States is privately owned 
and managed. Private ownership is considered an important 
elenHMU in individual liberty in that it permits wide diffusion 
of ecopi mic power m society. If all productive facilities were 
owned by the state, individuals would be completely at the 
mercy of the state. Also, it is assumed that ownership pro^ 
vides a strong incentive to individual experimentation and 
innovation, providing a strong base for economic propess. 

Another feature of the capitalist system is the market 
economy. Ancient economic systems relied primarily on 
barter, but, as division of labor developed, exchange opera- 
tions became more complex. Barter was replaced by an 
exchange system based upon money, prices, buying, and 
selling. Increasingly through the years, commodities and 
services produced have been designed for market rather than 
for the producers' own use. In the free market, supply and 
demand determine price and profitability. If a given producer 
cannot realize a profit, he will be forced out of the market. If 
a given product cannot be produced profitably, it will dis- 
appear trom the market. 
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Campctitiuti is anothfr buHic! charactoriHLic of ca|)iUiliHm, 
Thoorptically, vm^h inclividual in (rvv to ent<T thr inarkni an a 
seller or a buyor of any U^fiiiiinato producit or scM'vice. ThuH, 
hc» is froo to vho^m' his own oriMifintioii, C'ompotiiion 
aiiHunn^H a large niinil)i^r o\ l)uyc^rH and hi'IIith for any ^iViMi 
produc^t with no ono individual or firni hcMnM in a fiOKitian to 
in fl Lien CO markc't behavior. Pricrv ciuantily, ant] quality of a 
0v(m itom an* j)rpsnniod tn \w dotormincHj by the bargain in f4 
betwoofi HellerB and l)uycn^4 and (^ompotition among sollerH 
and amnni^ Iniyt'rH. 

The profit motive ;ind risk are funHnmentai tn tho 
capitaUBt system. No one can (*xp(H;t to engage in business for 
long without vi^almnfi a profit, and it is lari^ely thc^ desirt* for 
profit which motivates people to produee. The enterpriHer 
never has aHBUrance of HUctu^HB, yet the opportunity to earn 
substantial profit iB suffieient int^entive to induee many to 
assume the rink of failure. 

These are some of the mo^^e important features of 
capitaliBm, Some of them may be found in noncapitalist 
eeonomieB, but their presence may indicate t^onimon ele- 
ments of hintorical development more than Himihirities in 
current goaLs and methudn. 

Price in the exehange value of a commodity or service 
stated in terms of money. Any commodity or service which 
has utility, is relatively scarce, arid has worth which can be 
measured in some way, is said to have economic value. The 
economics value of one unit of a good compared with that of 
a unit of another good is called exchange value. Since it is 
usually incf)nvenient to exc^hange cconumie goods directly 
through barter, money has been utilii^ed as a common 
measuro of exchange value. It is the commonly accepted 
medium of exchange, Hence, prices are muasures of OKchange 
value expressed in dollars. 

In addition to serving as a medium of uxchange and a 
measure of exchange value, prices have other functions. For 
example, they determine production, influence the use of the 
factors of production, and apportion consumer goods. When 
prices are free to move up or down as they are assumed to be 
(and usually are) in a free enterprise system, they determine 
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tiu^ jiroducticHi uf tlir kiiulH and (iuantitic>H of goods F)i'Ople 
waiil. If ihv prii'v ()( ri:-^*s, rarnicr?; wiU prochuM' niuro 
litM'f and vi<M» vrnui. If i\]v prict* uf air ('oiHiiUoiu'rH is Hub- 
;;(anLially al)C3V(' cosLh of productinn , manuriu^tun^rs will 
prtKhu't' an iih iPasnij=f iuUni)^">. 11^ ilu^ dtMuaiul lor air I'uiH 
clitioners should <Uh Vine aiul their priroK falh IVwt^r uniis will 
Im- \)H Khirrt 1 , 

liiu fai'iors f>r prndurtion (laiid, lahnr, capilal, and 
inana[4(MiHail ) are dvyolvd to the [a'odiH'tion of thone goods 
wiiich thi' owners ihnd< will \)v most proriial)l(v If thc^ price 
of snyl^eans is high, iiHM'e iarul will he flrvoterj to [)rnflu('t ion 
of that erop, If salarieH for (M1^in^H*r^ Hlunild rine nharply in 
i'omparison witli salaries in other [;rnf(*sKiunH, larger numbers 
(jf mm and women will t^lcHl to t)eranH' tMiginocrs, Ifighcr 
stoek dividends paid in eerlain iiidustrieB (because of higher 
|)rtd'its) will a' rail ureatfr investment eapital to that 
industry. 

Priees tend also to apportioii eonrtunu^r goods among the 
poi)ulation. This is aee(jni[)lished in part by the prices a 
eonsumiT n'eeives for Iho fioods he Hells or, in other words, 
by it is ineomtN Also, tlie aniount and kinds of goods which 
iiwv buys are deterriiined in FUirt by the prices of those items, 
riu* consumer allocates his income among goods he desires, 
i n 1 > ar t , on t h c * 1 las i s o f t h e p r i < * e o f t li o so go o cl s , 

Pri(M*H of moHt con unodi ties are determined by one or 
more of th(' following conditions: 1 ) competition, 2) 
monopoly, 3) monopolistic (imperfect) cam petition, or 4) 
government n^gulation. 

l^cafctM. I'ompetilion probably nt^ver existed, but it was 
the* model used l)y Adam Smith in. his Wealth of Nations, The 
concept sueui'HtH a market situation in which there are in- 
nunierabU* sellers and huyers of an undifferentiated pruduct. 
It is a situation in which no seller or buyer or any tranHaction 
can have any influcnt^e on price. Competitive pric^es result 
from the relations of demand and supply or what Smith 
referred to as the higgling and liaggling between buyers and 
sellers, Kach individual is pursuing his own selfish goal, but, 
in so doing, contributes to achievement of the greatest good 
for alb Any interference by government with free competi- 
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tion could only be injurioUH. Thus, it would seem, m Smith 
said, as if avaricious individuals were led by some invisible 
hand toward promotion of the general welfare of Fiociety, 

When a .single firm acquires substantial control of the 
market for a given product, it may !)e in a position to 
determine prices with little or no regard for the action of 
other firmH, If, for example, one firm were the Bole producer 
of gasoline, it would be in a position to fix the price of the 
product substantially higher than if the market were com- 
petitive. 

In recent generations, production in many industries hm 
become concentrated in a few large firms. The production of 
any one may represent a sufficiently large portion of the 
total market for a given product so that pricing and related 
decisions will have an impact upon alL Thus, the element of 
monopoly power is present in the market. The market is not 
free in the sense that the purely competitive market is free 
but is controlled by powerful sellers or buyers. Even so, such 
large sellers or buyers may, and usually do, compete, but that 
competition tends to focus upon product differentiation 
through advertising and innovation. Prices are ''administered" 
or determined by sellers rather than by bargaining between 
sellers and buyers. 

The fourth method of price determination is by 
government regulation. The principal area of privately owned 
and operated business in which prices are so determined is 
public utilities. During the century since the Civil War, cer- 
tain industries have come to be considered natural 
monopolies, or those in which competition is not feasible. 
Telephone service and electric power are examples of in- 
dustries in which prices are determined by government rather 
than the producing firm or the market. 

Even though monopoly, monopolistic competition, and 
government regulation are important factors in price deter- 
mination in many segments of the economy, the scope of 
choice and decision-making by consumers and other buyers is 
very large. Those decisions constitute demand, and the 
freedom of choice available to buyers places substantial 
power over the direction of economic development in their 
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hands, Likewise, tiie art-u of free deci.sion=maldng by sPllnrs 
remains quite large. OurH is a free enterprise system in spitp 
oi tiie exceptions and limitations indieated. 

Karly in the history of western Europe, people recognized 
Uie imi)ortan<-t of private pru|,erLy for individual liberty and 
tor stability and progress in society. Aristotle argued that 
private property is important as an individual incentive to 
production and to progi^ess of civilization; as a means to 
individual happiness; and for the general welfare of society 
John Locke, wnting late in the seventeenth century, asserted 
that property is a right which man acquires through bi:; labor 
Man, not government, creates property. Thus, it is" a right 
which government must recognize. Government is an 
mstrument established by men for the purpose of protecting 
rights, including property rights. The same view was ex- 
pressed nearly a century later in the American Declaration of 
Independence. A few years later, John Adams asserted that- 
"The moment the idea is admitted into society that property 
IS not as sacred as God, and that there is not a force of law 
and public justice to protect it, anarchy and tyranny com- 
mence." These views as to the fundamental importance of 
property have persisted tliroughout American history. 

It is the ownership of productive property which has the 
greatest social significance, Control of productive property 
carries with it power over others beeaase the owner is in a 
po.sition to use such property to benefit others or to deny 
benefits. Control of productive property means power over 
employment, income, and security of others. Ownership of 
consumer goods is important, of course, but almost entirely 
to the owner. Such goods can satisfy the owner's immediate 
F5ersonal wants, but normally they do not give him power to 
control other people. 

The more widely ownership of productive property is 
dLspersed, the greater the freedom of individuals from control 
by others. If productive property is owned by government 
that institution controls the lives of people. The' same situa- 
tion would prevail if ownership were concentrated in the 
hands of one or a few private persons or firms. Private 
economic power can be as dangerou.s as pubhc economic 
power. Liberty requires widely dispersed ownership. 
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The basic source of dynamism in capitalism is the indi- 
vidual. Capitalism recognizes the basic human drives and 
seeks to harness them for the benefit of society as well as the 
individuah It assumes that if individuals have a maximum of 
freedom in the satisfaction of perHonal goals, rnnging from 
acquisition of material goods to prestige and inriuence, they 
will produce those goods and services 1) for which there is 
demand, 2) which they can produce most efficiently, and 3) 
which will return substantial profits. The scope of productivo 
activity will be as broad as human wants and talents, A free 
market system will permit flexibility in demand and supply, 
governed ultimately by the consumers' allocation of their 
available dollars among available goods and by the skill of 
producers in producing at a profit those goods which con- 
sumers (society) want. 

Classical economists assumed that individual drives were 
fully adequate to the satisfactory functioning of the 
economy, Experience has shown that imperfections exist in 
the classical model and that they may become serious, A few 
individuals or firms may acquire sufficient economic power 
to uistort the free m^ket, resulting in injury to some seg- 
ments of society. Alsoj advancing technology has made the 
economy and society so complex and has so greatly increased 
the rate of change that serious economic and social malad- 
justments have occurred. In order to alleviate the conse- 
quences of :aich imperfections, society has required govern- 
ment to regulate and direct certain a;^pects of economic 
activity. For example, government has acted to protect the 
public from impure food and drugs, workers from unneces- 
sary health hazards and economic exploitation, and com- 
petitors from unfair and fraudulent practices. Also, govern- 
ment has been called upon to assist and promote stable 
economic growth and development, Such activities include 
the protective tariff, patents and copyrights, a uniform 
money system, land grants to railroads, agricultural extension 
services, small business loans, and many others. 

During the first century after the American Revolution, 
the economic system was predominantly commercial and 
agricultural, A thriving trade with foreign nations developed, 
with exports consisting primarily of agricultural products, 
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lumber, and other natural resources, Imports included 
manufactured goods and products, such as spices, not 
produced in the United States. American shipping interests 
enjoyed large profits and substantial influence during the 
period, 

After the close of the War of 1812, government policy 
was directed more vigorously toward the development of 
industry. Dependence on foreign manufactures had proved to 
be an Achilles heel in national defense and development. 
Industrialization moved slowly, however, until the Civil War, 
even though substantial progress was made. After the Civil 
VVar, the nation experienced a remarkable industrial revolu* 
tion. By 1890, the United States ranked fourth among 
nations in the production of manufactured goods. Ten years 
later, it ranked first. By 1914, American production was 
greater than the total production of the next four industrial 
nations. 

Industrialization greatly increased national wealth, 
power, and prestige, It attracted millions of immigrants and 
converted the United States from an agricultural to an 
urban^ndustrial nation. The 1920 census revealed that, for 
the first time, more people lived in urban than in rural areas. 
The trend has continued; by 1960, more than two^thirds of 
our population resided in urban areas, 

Industrialization was accompanied by increasing use of 
the corporate structure, which permitted accumulation of 
vast quantities of capital in individual firms. This stimulated 
industrialization and permitted the development of in- 
creasingly larger companies. Big business became a fact of 
American life in the late nineteenth century and, with it, 
came problems of modifying social institutions and revising 
ideology to conform to new circumstances. Those modifica- 
tions and revisions have been a major concern of Americans 
since that time. 

E, Contemporary Economic Issues in the United States 

In a society as complex as ours, with its large population 
and diverse interests, controversy and conflict are to be 
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expected. Commitment to individual liberty, property rights, 
and free enterprise inevitably leads to conflicts among 
individual intereiti and between individuals and public 
authorities charged with protecting and promoting the 
general interests of society. The specific issues are many, and 
most are never fully resolved. The search for a workable 
compromise is continuous^ but the results always are 
temporary. Changing circumstances make each compromise 
obsolete almost as soon as it is effective. 

Throughout its history, the United States has been 
committed to a competitive, free enterprise system. Yet, the 
concept of competition may be said to embody the seeds of 
its own destruction. Classical economists assumed that firms 
or individuals which could not compete succeisfuUy in one 
line of commerce would be forced out of that market by 
their inefficiency and inability to earn a profit. Those who 
freely entered a market also assumed the risk of failure. As 
the unsuccessful dropped out, their customers tended to turn 
to the remaining firms. Over a period of time, the number of 
competitors tended to become fewer but their size peater. 
The pattern has been demonstrated in most major industries. 
Of the more than one thousand manufacturers of 
automobiles in the United States since 1900, four major ones 
remain. The hundreds of thousands of small retail grocers 
have been replaced by corporate chains operating, in some 
instances, hundreds of individual stores. The most successful 
competitors, because of their success, tend to become 
monopolistic giants. 

This seemingly natural process of evolution is not the 
only possible explanation of business concentration. The 
process has been facilitated by liberal corporation laws and 
the drive of firms for market power. Corporation laws of 
states permit accumulation of vast amounts of capital and the 
use of that capital to buy, hold, and vote the stock of other 
corporations; to combine physical assets of many separate 
firms; to engage in diverse kinds of business operations; to 
form subsidiaries without limitation; and to utilize corporate 
powers without assuming specific obligations and respon- 
iibilities In the public interest. 
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draJaticrUv'^'lnd '° corporations have been used 

aramatically, and sometimes irresponsibly, to build an 
^rmc system in which power is hlghly^o.^nSt^ A 
study made by the Department of Commerce in 1947 
revealed that in 150 different industries, four ^^Lp^nies in 

P"^^"' °' ''^^ ««Pit«l assets in 
The trend toward economic concentration and siantism 

IKS m!:^ Industrial Revolution. In the l^Os^^ 
standard 0,1 Company acquired virtually complete control of 
P^eum refimng by engaging in dLrimS: pS,^ 
wh c^ des royed smaller competitors. Competitors n f 

devll^r^f the 1880s bAhe 
frust devixie Subsequent decades saw additional industries 

horizontal in that firms m the same line of commerce were 
joined into a single organization. Vertical and congTome^ate 
mergers became more common later. A vertical merlr L o^^^^ 
in which the parent firm acquires producers of component 
Conl n°''".P''^"'*'' °' diitributors of its finished ^oSuct 
Conglomerate mergers, which have become quite common in 
recent years, involve acquisition of firms in differenriTnes of 
commerce, as when an automobile manufacturer acquirTa 
firm producing household electrical appliances. CombSns 
o^etmg firms have been effected in some instanc^ ^ 
^^'"^f^' °" pricing and production. Simito 
The nit '"^''"'^ interlocking director" " 

The net effect of economic concentration is to reduce 
^m^t,tion. When one firm (or a few firms) ach eves^r 
to influonc^ a market, the natural regulative aspects of The 
oZZf h'^^PP'""- "^"^'"8' '^"'^'^ ceases o be a 
^ t'^'"";^.^^".^'- hut is 



by the economic giant, In the absence of 
competitive controls societv must +„r„ f rtusence ot 
protection. ^ * *° government for 
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Government regulation has taken a variety of forms 
through the years. The Sherman Act of 1890 was the first of 
a series of antitrust laws designed to maintain competition 
and curb monopoly. Public utility regulation inaugurated in 
the 1870s subjects firms in certain industries to a variety of 
controls, including rates or prices, standards of service, and 
market entry or exit. Labeling and Pure Food and Drug acts 
regulate quality of products. Certain financial practices are 
subject to control by the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. 

Government regulation has become extensive and 
complex. It is also controversial. The decline of competition 
has made government regulation necessary, but regulation is 
contrary to our traditional concepts of free enterprise, 
competition, individualism, and property rights. A workable 
balance between individual and property rights on the one 
hand and the general welfare of society on the other is the 
goal of public policy. It is an elusive goal. 

We have indicated that the American economy developed 
troxn a comparatively primitive agricultural system in the 
eighteenth century to a complex, wealthy, powerful, industrial 
society in the twentieth. That development was spectacular 
during the century following the Civil War. Between 1790 
and 1960, population increased from four million to one 
hundred seventy-nine million. The standard of living 
increased remarkably, and the nation moved from a 
struggling infant republic to first place among nations in 
t^rms of power, wealth, and prestige. That transformation 
illustrates the concept of economic growth. 

Prior to 1930, Americans marveled at their achievements 
and attributed most of the success to the free enterprise 
system; to the shrewdness, initiative, and energy of the 
people; and to the limitations on governmental interference 
with economic activity. The national ideology embodied a 
sense of American economic superiority. But that optimism 
ancl smugness were severely shaken by the Great Depression 
and by the spectacular economic growth of other nations 
following World War 11. Economists began to concentrate 
much of their energies upon analyzing economic growth and 
stability. They sought the causes of both and the means of 
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comb,nat,on of national and per capita figure, '^ " 
caoifa ZZ'^'rV S"BB''»'s that average per 

appro.n,at„, St^'perrpt £^7''^. jJ'Lr t=^: 
effec^e Slnl KTt^Tti.tSrr Z^r"'"'"' 

™e proporuonately to output, the UnSr^^ ^ ,1^ 
a decline in production and employment 

Th.!;^*'?^' P'°^"^t'^ity is influenced by numerous factors 
They include size of the population and work fo°ce evel of 
ducation and skills of the work force l^cSi 
technology, psychology, spirit of enterprise ami duS 
pohc^, It is never possible to determine alf of the Mu^ 
nor to measure their significance, but it would eem tl^a 
these are some of the factors involved eem mat 

Throughout our history, the federal government has bepn 
actively involved in the encouragement of ec^L ^^ 
Even no most Americans assumed that growth was 
exclusively the result of efforts of individuals o^rSg 
free enterprise system, Beginning in the 1930s thfrole o? 
government in this area expanded rapidly in ;'rder to La 
with depression and later with war DuHnc T 
public attitudes and e^pcctationr^conc^rnl ''rjiZ 
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government changed. Pear of a post-war depression and mass 
unemployment led to a wideipread demand for the 
government to assume responsibility for sustaining a high 
level of employment and prosperity. Congress responded by 
enacting the Employment Act of 1946. 

The Employment Act declares that 

It is the continuing policy and responsibility of 
the Federal Government to use idl practicable 
means . , . to coordinate and utilize all its plans, 
functions, and resources for the purpose of creating 
and maintaining . . . conditions under which there ' 
will be afforded useful employment opportunities, 
including self-employment . . . and to promote 
maximum employment, production, and purchasing 
power. 

Thus laissez faire was officially laid to rest. 

In general, the act confers upon the federal government 
an obligation to use its constitutional powers to promote 1) 
high and expanding levels of output, 2) reasonably full 
employment, 3) price stability, and 4) a strengthening of our 
system of free and competitive enterprise. It does not specify 
the means to be used in achieving these objectives, but, 
instead j Conpess and the president are charged with finding 
and adopting means which seem appropriate to circumstances 
existing at any given time. 

The declaration of federal responsibility in promoting 
powth and stability implies systematic government planning 
toward that end. The act provides for a Council of Economic 
Advisers charged with making studies of the current 
economic situation and preparing recommendations to the 
president on what should be done to promote econoinic 
prowth and stability. The act also provides for a bipartisan 
Joint Economic Committee composed of sixteen members of 
the House and Senate. The committee is charged with making 
continuing studies on matters included in the reports of the 
Council of Economic Advisers and preparing reports on 
recommendations submitted by the president. Although the 
extent of government planning implied in these provisions is 
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modest, it represents a marked change from traditional 
American attitudes toward the role of government. 

Through the years, the federal government has developed 
a numtaer of policies and techniques which were designed to, 
or may be utilized to, promote growth and stability. Thej 
primary ones are fiscal and monetary policies. Antitrust 
policies. Social Security, and the Tennessee Valley Authority 
are examples of programs which have a contributory role. 

During and since the Great Depression, fiscal and 
monetary policies have been the principal instruments for 
promoting powth and stability. Fiscal policy means the 
purposeful use of public revenues and expenditures to 
influence the level of employment and business activity. In 
order to expand economic activity, the government may 
undertake large-scale borrowing and spending activities. 
Budget deficits would be incurred and programs of public 
works and subsidies eKpanded. Taxes might be reduced in 
order to increase purchasing power and total demand. 
Revenues would be derived in large part through borrowing 
from commercial banks rather than from the public, becauie 
borrowing from the latter would reduce spending by the 
public. When bonds are sold to banks, new money in the 
form of bank deposits is created, thus adding to the total 
money supply. In the event that the economy becomes 
**overheated'* and inflation threatens, converse steps may be 
taken. The federal budget could be tightened and taxes 
increased. 

Monetary policy may also be utilized to influence 
economic activity. Through its power ''to coin money and 
regulate the value thereof/' Congress has enacted legislation 
which empowers the treasury and the Federal Reserve 
authorities to implement numerous controls on money and 
credit which may have the effect of increasing or decreasing 
the supply of money and bank credit. Since an increase in the 
availability of money and credit stimulates private borrowing 
and spending (and vice versa), monetary controls ^e 
important. 

During the 1930s, the treasury devalued gold and 
increased its purchases of silver for monetary use. Large 



quantities of bonds ^ were sold to commercial banks, and 
proceeds were used to finance government spending. These 
actions are illustrative of the techniques available to the 
foeasury. 

Federal Reserve authorities have three major powers to 
increase or decrease the volume of money in the form of 
bank credit. They are: 1) the power to raise or lower 
discount rates and regulate other conditions of member^bank 
borrowing, 2) the power to sell government securities in the 
open market co reduce the money supplies of member banks 
or to buy securities to increase the money supply, and 3) the 
power to increase or decrease the reserve requirements of 
member banks. 

Fiscal and monetary policies are more flexible and have 
been used more extensively in some European countries than 
in the United States. As indicated by the recent controversy 
over tax increases and budget cuts, many Americans still have 
strong reservations about governmental action in overall 
economic planning and control. Even so, the evidence of 
their importance and effectivenesB in today's complex society 
seems rather apparent. 

Antitrust policies, inaugurated with the Sherman Act in 
1890, are designed to restrain monopolistic tendencies in the 
economy rather than prevent major economic fluctuations 
involved in growth and stability. The chief evils of monopoly 
are long-nm. They include inequitable distribution of 
income, uneconomic allocation of resources, price rigidity, 
and restrictions on investment capital. Monopolistic practices 
probably do not cause depressions^ but they may make them 
more severe and prolonged. They may thwart innovation, 
encourage stagnation, and aggravate unemployment. Thus, 
antitrust policy which seeks to curb monopolistic tendencies 
can make a significant contribution to economic growth and 
stability. 

The various Social Security programs provide assurances 
that most of the population will have at least minimal buying 
power in the event they are unable to produce because of age 
or disability. Individuals have some degree of economic 
security, but the economic system and society benefit from 
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the fact of demand, albeit restricted, which emanates from 
recipients of payments. This fact tends to reduce the 
•'snowball" effect of economic recession, 

Programs such as the Tennessee Valley Authority enhance 
productivity. Much of the Tennessee valley region was 
wasteland, and mhabitants were poverty-stricken and poorly 
educated. The TVA reclaimed land and controlled erosion 
produced electric power, and laid the basis for an economic 
revolution which brought industry to the region, spawned 
thousands of small businesses, and attracted a lucrative 
tourist trade. The project has made a significant contribution 
to national economic growth, as well as having an important 
psychological and economic impact on individuals livine in 
the area. 

It is generally agreed that a nation's economy must grow 
or decline; it cannot stand still. The optimum rate of growth 
remains to be determined. Some argue that the growth rate in 
the United States, which has been lower than that of Canada 
and several West European nations in recent years is 
dangerously low. Others argue that a growth rate of seven or 
eight percent in West Germany as compared with three 
percent in the United States, cannot be sustained and that 
dangerous inflation will be the inevitable result. 

Stability, likewise, is recognized as an essential of sound 
economic development. Sharp fluctuations create serious 
hardships for large numbers of people and undermine public 
confidence that could jeopardize the nation. Again, there is 
controversy as to definition and measures of stability as well 
as techniques to a.ssure it. 

In a democratic society, the ultimate test of institutions 
IS their contributions to the well-being of individual citizens 
If individuals are denied opportunities for development and 
utilization of their talents or to participate equitably in the 
benefits of society, there obviously is a negative discrepancy 
between social goals and achievements. 

The te.'^t is not whether absolute equality and security 
prevail. Fallible men should not expect to create perfect 
institutions, but, rather, they .should seek continuous 
improvement. Gross inequities which violate the goals and 
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philosophy of the sygtom should bu eliminated as they 
become apparent, 

Probably the most important base for the development of 
maximum equality and security is education. Its aim should 
be to equip people for eniployment in the diverse categories 
of work required in a complex society and to maximize 
individual potentialities. At the same time, education should 
be sufficiently broad to facilitate adjustment to changes that 
inevitably occur in occupational demands during the normal 
life span of individuals. The broadest of educational progranis 
will not eliminate the need for retraining in a rapidly 
changing society. Consequently, adequate adult re-education, 
or continuing education, should be available. 

Etlucation alone cannul solve prtjblems of inequality and 
insecurity. Jobs must be available unci accessible. The higher 
the level of education and trainuig, the higher are individual 
eKpectations. If substantial numbers of individuals are denied 
access to employment as a result of discrimination or 
economic mai adjustment, serious c^onflicts in society should 
be eKpected, 

The vicissitudes of life make a degree of insecurity 
inevitable, but the goal of individuals and society should be 
to limit it as much as possible, As society becomes more 
complex, the individuars ability to cope with insecurity is 
reduced. Wage -earners cannot prevent layoffs, and individual 
investors cannot prevent sharp drops in security prices or 
dividends. Technological changes which destroy some 
businesses and jobs while creating new ones usually have a 
beneficial long-range effect. In the short-run, human suffering 
may be great. In such circumstances, society has an 
obligation to inaugurate policies to alleviate insecurity. 
Retraining, unemployment insurance, public employment 
offices, and similar programs are essential, 
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Concepts 

+ An ideology, either religious or secular, is an irrational system of 
thought based on the will to see the world In a pre^^onceived way by 
bending reality to fit doutrinaire ideas or ''^Ise consciousness," 
rather than viewing actual reality as given to man by his insight into 
life through his experiences. 

Marxist ideology differs from other Ideologies because of the claim to 
the '^knowledge*' of the laws of history rtioving forward and upward 
In a ne<x*ssarv, impersonal way toward a perfectly harmonious social 
order ushered in by a radical revolutioiu Man and society are by^ 
products'' of these fmpersonal, historical forces, 
* A dilemma of man from lime immemorial is his alienation or 
estrangement from himself, or society and the social order. Marx 
attributes this alienation to man's thoughts (religious, philosophical, 
etc.) and his economic system, which of necessity leads to a division* 
of-labor system permeating capitalist society. 
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Man^s liberation from the presoiU, complelely false, irrational society 
can only be obtained by ''radicai revolution," which destroys so 
absolutely as to not leave "the pillars of the house standing." Marx 
first implied this would be a single cataclysmic event but iater said it 
might require seveml decades. Present ideology refers to the struggle 
as a "continuous revolution," or ■■protracted struggle," caused by the 
"terrible force of habit/* 

Historical materiarism views past society according to man's eco- 
nomic activiti^ observable through the ''laws of history," and then 
it "scientirically" predicts the future by these Immutable laws moving 
history forward and upward. 

All history is a series of class struggles between the minority owners 
of the means of production and the exploited workers, or majority, 
who produce. Each established mode or system carries within itself 
the seeds of its own destruction brought about as the struggle 
between the rulers and themiled. Today^s struggie in the capitalist 
societies is between the bourgeois (owners) and the proietariat 
(workers); the latter will effect a ■'radical revolution" and usher in a 
scHMahst society, classless in nature, because it is the only revolu- 
tionary and property less class. 

Capital, Marx's analysis of the present economic structure and mode 
of production and its development toward its ultimate downfall, is a 
sociological treatise formulated around the widely^held labor-theory- 
of-value of his day. Its pivotal points are the concepts of surplus value 
and exploitation of labor, as based on Marx s **doctrine of economic 
value." The prediction of the inevitable collapse of bourgeois society 
relies on his "general law of capitalist accumulation/' the law of 
declining rate of profit, and his theory of economic crises. 
BetwxW the overthrow of capitalist society and the "realm of 
freedom," the state will be under a "dictatorship of the proletariat," 
which will transform society by abolishing private property, raising 
production levels to where all human needs can be satisned, and 
molding the new socialist man. When this level is reached, the state 
will wither away and perfect harmony will pn valL 
Marx envisioned the class struggle as occurring within a given nation 
between owners and workers, but Lenin extended the struggle to a 
world conflict between two camps=the imperialist, capitalist, ex^ 
ploiting countries and the underdeveloped, colonial, exploited 
countries. Because of the export of finance capital and the com^ 
petition for world supplies and marlcets, world war would be the 
inevitable result of capitalism's highest stage, imperialism, 
Lenin's contributions to Marxist philosophy was to accept the latter's 
views of history and the class struggle, the complete worthlessness of 
present-day society, and the need for radical revolution. These ideas 
he enshrined in dogmatic terms that were never agahi to be ques^ 
tioned or critically analyzed. 
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Key Terms 

. ^- Cla&s struggle 

* Ideology ^ ToUliUrianism 

* Dialectical materialism * Capitaliarn 

* Radical revolution * penal ism 

* Realm of freedom * Socialism 

* Dictatorship of the proletariat Strategy and tact.c. 
Period of transition , , 

I' Class consciousness vs. revolu- * Menslievik 

tionary consciousness 
Activities 

* Prepare a report on the followinfi; George Vlegel Ludw^ FV^ 
. Orl'nto- a p.nel discussion cmlereil around maio, 

s^r^^^"^Sthi^St^^^^ 

. on two world maps name sha^e^t^ we m^ mc^rg^ 
countries of Marn s day and the f ve n^t 
Compare the two m relation to where Wars mougni, u.e 

would occur. ,,a,«n^rpncv rieDictinp "salami tactics" 

' m tn^mi^'mi^S^ visual to their 

* Sbal^' The "realm of freedom" In the future justifies the hardships 

laJ mty odd years of communist rule in Ru»ia^ 
H Prepare a bulietin board display of news °f 
SwTiv fPlaipd to the communist vs. free world conflict. 

•Ss a.= ?:d^5«n^^^^ 

previous experiments of this type, such as the Fabmn societies. 
Hrooke Farm, etc. 
Discussion Questions 

* What are some possible causes of man's alienation other than the 
eclSomic structure which Marx saw as the muse? 

* tWnlaln the role of history as a follower of Marx- Lenin believes it _ 

* Sufy the shift m the "Class enemy" from Marx's view to Lenin s 

* Ex^ain how "peaceful co-existence" does not mean there will be a 
^^mnif^tP absence of wars in the future. 

*S;::r tS "ways move forward and upward"? Justify your 

position. 
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! What isllH* ^^lirlahMship uj iIm^ jiinli^tn rial?** Ilnw is il Nun[)n};r'cl (u 
diriVr iVorn Mwr rlicj nl urshiffH'^ Doos il. n-nlly (lilTiM? 

♦ In lii^lit cifllip IfN il! b;it<'s niul votiiiji riN'ords, fici yoiNii^r'.'C IjxMVofhl 
h i\h U\vi\ intc> 'M u i riiiiii?:. "^ Kxf^lniji. 

♦ Wniilcl y<Mi \\kv jrj IKiMifuh-r m sysHMU nrmin'rcl --rroiii <';u*li nrcM)rdiiij( 
tn hisni)ilily it? I'lU'li ur^'nnlinji In liiK ruMMls"? Why? \Vliy nut? 

I lias pxploiMitjoii (lisap|ii.*Mi r(l ill Hiisfiht aiul fillivr coin iiiunifil, 
4M)iiiiirU's wiUi l\w sil)(?litinii of privuic ovviiprslup of the iiH^aiiJi of 
prod net iuii niul flislri hiMioiv^ 

How inobikMs tlass sl ruciurc witliiii tlu' Suvml Utiion? 
Ikluotioniil Mi'flia Mnt^^ri^ils 

•= LKNIN. im ininiiU'S. K|(Urel1(^lcl, New J^fT^.<w ; AHsnrinLii)n Inc;, 
1,KNIN AND rUOTSKY, 27 inimil i's. Np%v York: MrC h-aw-liilL 

^' MARXISM. :>{) iniinitt^s. I.os An^rlcs; Univj^rsily of ScmiUutii 
California. 

H. 'f'jll-: UOI.SIIKVIK IM':\/()l.ni'l()N ANI) f)KVKLnP]\IRNT 

OF HC)VIK'rC()NUlU>liHM 
Hihliniiraphy for l^^u'hvrs 

HorlUMiskh .hmepli M. aiui NifMnrycr, (irrfuirt. Uunflhiu^k on Caifh 
nuuusin. 

('luin'hwarri, L. (i. ('ifn Irinpiyrwy St>vii'( (fonrnmvn I, N*nv V^irk: 

Ainurifaii KIst'vit'r Piiblishiii^'c^. VM\H. 
I);tiiio|s, HoIhtI. A Doc uuivnAtirx UiHUwy of ('nniiuumsm , 
Kbi^nsli'in, WilliaaL Tuda\ s /ninH. ('(Hntnunhni^ /*\/^ CuiHiuliHin, 

Soi'iiilkni. 

VWmrw. Hrrln^rt J. fhiUurv of RimuL Now York: Ik>IU RinoliaH, and 
VVinstuii. HH3 L 

lIuUMiiims, RnvmonfL Souivt Hvnnamir Ikuvlopment, Nnw Ycjrk: 

Harnt^s and Nobln. 197h 
Uine. fiavid. PnliticH tnui Soc/rl v in ihc USSIL Nv.w York: R;indoni 

HoLisp. 197 L 

MfNoal- HohtTt IL Vw nohhvv^h TnidiUoiL Engluwoud Cliffs, Mew 

Ji'rsyy: PrtMitici* ! lall, 1963. 
Mendoi, Arthur P. EsHrnlial Work a of Marx imi 
Uvyer, MM. Leninism Now York: PraogtT. 1965, 
Possoav, Htuphaao T. Lonin: Thv ComfmiHiuv Hcuululiuniuy. ChiciiHo: 

Hi'nry Ru^nury Co,. 19G4, 
Wauch Ikmr^ Von. A Ilislorv of Souivt Russia. New York: Praeyer, 

19B7. 

Sidmplro, r.onnarH. 77/.' Cnmnium^l Party of the Souicl Vniorx iNew 

York: Vinlago, I960, 
Seton-Watscm, \\\\^\\. From Lenin to Khrmhchcv. Nt*w York : Praenet, 

1966. 

Strauss, Krich. Sowiot Aghcultim in Perspective, Londoii: George Allen 

and Unwin, 1909. 
TalboLt Strobi* ivd.). Khmshrhcv RamcrnhcrH. Boston: LiUle, htawn, 

197h 
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Hoover, J. Kdgaf./t Study af Commutilmi. 

Mr.sironit v MatLlii'Vvv IVimt Yfut Should ICiu^w Ahoul Cnmniu nisni and 
Why. 

MilltT, IVilliain J, The Alcuninfi of Conimiumm. 

MirM'\}\y, Meriry iind lilac'k, C. Rusma Under the C^an. New York: 

Ainoricari lieritap PubliMhiiig Co, , 1 96 2, 
RpchI, Jnlm. Ten Dnys (hut Shook Ihr WorhL Now Yor!<: Random 

HouHe, 1 960. 

Wolfo, BertrntTi D. Three Who Mack a Rcuohttion. P^ew Ynrk: Dial 
Press, 1964, 

ConcopiB 

' Ifussiiiu populism of the 18fi0sand 187Qs emphasii^c^d tho debt of tlie 
I ri tol ! igeii t.s! a t n the p t}0 pie, Hu mi a % u n \c\iw d m tiny and e ou me o f 
social dt?velopriit*nt. and the special tolv of peasant tjODperative 
institutioriH in building a mvi soeiety, 

The formation of IMarxist groups in Russia during the ISSOs and 
I89tls ipci to the organisation of the Flimslan Soda! Democratic 
Labor party (RSPLP) in lS98/nus party umphasii^ed radical revolu 
tion and the sei^'.urR of politicril power in liiissia. 
* Legal MarKism, the revisionist Mar^cist ideas of Eduard Bernstein, 
favored abandoning the revolutionary objectives of the party and 
concentrated upon building a legal, mim social democratic party to 
work i'or the establishment of a parliainentary order. 

The Russian Social Democratic Labor party was split in 1903 into 
two groups, the Bolshevil^s and Menslie\ifcs, on the question ofpartj^ 
organization arid ideolopcal and tactical questions. Lenin, as leader 
of the Bolsheviks, insisted upon a small, disciplined, dedicBted party 
of professional revolutionaries, plus an alternative conception of the 
stages 0 f revolution and of the class gtruggle and party alliances. 
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^ l^tMiiir^i roiHi'pi iin |h'riHl)sM) iis Ww |)i|(lu'st stB|fi' of cnfijUiHsin led 
to til!' c!n|iriii^,ii) II tluit WorUi War I was ' ihu iinp(*rialist war" jiihI 
'Uwuhi ln> Liiriu'cl i ntf ) a civil W4ir" and thut llitM^riJlctarint musi turn 
lt,s aiins ;i[iairiHl iUv biMugvohlv in <)r<-i(*r t<i achii'Vc* hoili [Ji^aci* iiiul 

/W'lvr \\w < i\'vx[\iui\s of ihv linssiaii m(?nar<'li\' in h'i'bruuiy, 1917, a 
proviHiiiniil {^o^'t'-riirtUMil , conipusi'd ni" both IllH'nil and niodt'rait' 
socialist IrtKicrs, was t*sif!l)l islicri until llic (N^nstitiiuiU Assi'inhlv 
could 1)1* ('f Hivpiii'ci. J'lu.' Prcsvisioiin.l C iovrrinnriit wan ('imipcllrd i o 
sliunMls i)()^v<n with Ihe P(*lrn^rafl Soviet. 

With thi* irmciuquacy of the ProviHloiUil (-Mjvernnii'nl to deal cuHn- 
p i't I ' n 1 1 y w i ih I h c 1 1 1 a j ( )r {) n ) h I v ni s t ! i a i b H. t h v c t )li 1 1 1 r y , Lim i i ii an c] 
Ills Bolslipv iks t't)llahc ^riUt'*'! ^vit li llu' iioiuBolslipvik HocialisLs in ihv 
Mcwii'ts and wi'rv Mv hi Htr^izcMMjtitrol of the Kov*)rnminit in OLHober, 
I 01 7. 

A.i'it'r lliL* Itt'VDiuliotu Lt'iiin coiisolicla. tucl hiii po-w(?T, ^vhiuh inciudt'd 
during n)l5M92() a progmni i>t" st)cial i/:atii>ii ol" tlu:' iMjunniTiy. IIow- 
ovcr, with till? apjietimnce of popular clisconlpnt and ori^animd 
poliliral i)Tidisf ajiaiiisl \hv \Ui\r^\w\\k \vn(\iTM\), the situation 
i)<'(^niiU' riuni^t^rotis; Ui(Tt'tr>n% L**nin iiitrochit'i?d thu ^c\s Ec(>iu)mic! 
I^)li('y {Nl!)P) a! thp Tei\\\\ Party Coii^rus^; in ^lan'h^ 1921, wliii:h 
iTiacJp ii Bt'ii of coiKu^Hbin ns to tho pea^uillt^i -aliawiii^ ^omo pouHaiits 
private land . ifiif^c* and snmll indnstry. 

TIk^ C<]niin^inbt Intrrnatioim! (Comintern) wuk orgiini^^ecl in 191 8-1 9 
a t'entur of w€)rUI cnnntuiiiist rrvolutifHK litMitn pkircKl orthodoxy 
of cioctrinc und nrgani/atioiiat loyally aht>v(^ mass app(*al. t^Hrludinif 
ini?nibcrHliip tc) aiiycii^ vvlui riifiised to actupt liis own iiotionSi 

^'Stalin^M rul«* of [\w Sovii>[ Union initiatt^d tlin rirni Kivci-Year-Plan 
v/bich meant a complete and rapid ^iociali/^alion of 
industTy and iii^^^icuhxire by vigorous and uiicomproniiHing iiiclListriaj 
c??(pcmHinii m\d anni'idtnral ('nlle('tivizatit>n, As a residt, a full-ncdj^fd 
Soviut total itariaii structure readied compioiu dpvulopment. 
After Stiilifi's deatlr in 1953, tho Bovk't leadurR roali/^ed tliat a 
inonol ithif StEilinist totalitari an type o f ruh* was not possible \vMthuut 
a Stalin; ttiUK| a sorius of rf^iuu'ssions \vc*re riiado ylon^ %vith a 
de^Stalini^ lion c^ampaiKii, 

=^ Polyci^iitHsrii is the notion of Indept^ndiMit national oomniuniHt 
parties wh it'll Ibrni many vvn tvni of conutuiriist p<iwtn\ 



Key Terms 

Itus^ia n populisin 
'^Itussian Boeiiil IJcMiiocraUc 

Uibor pavty 
^ Legal ytar?^isin vs. Orthodox 

Mar^ijiin 

Bolsheviks vs. Menshi^viks 

* "Profet^sion^ii Ilovulutic)iiarieK'^ 

* Leninist ^ir^ip^^rlalisnr ' 

* Russian Provisionid (kjveranient 
Qinstituent Aissuinbly 



Dicta tc5rship f>t tliu Prolotnriat 
All lUissian Congress of the 
Soviets 

War eomni iiniHni 

New l^cuncmiic Poliey (NfciP) 

Ceinintern 
■'^ First Fivo^lfefir-Plan 

ne-Wlalini>catf()ii 
=^ PoIyeuiUrism 
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Hiiv** a piniel (IkcHiHsirii) ori thu pnlitlcnU fiodul, }U'0|.(rU|)hi(ii | mul 

^♦^ Ifavc studtMitHpmdUco y"Ycm Thm*'^ hrondoaHt of Uin Bul?^hPviI< 
IlevolutKjn of :^c)vcmb(fr. I9i7, vviLli inturvh^^s with tlHHtwIinij 

Armrigu n delmtu uii tiiu qu^^ai^>n: toulvcd, thu Wi^^tt^rn pnwprs 
sliould havGroresUillucI fJm yibavorof Russia hy thu Bolshuvifo, 
r'rapart' a lime liiu* f^liowin^ Iba ^ijc\mmt} of ^)m\]U\lvM\\n\i m to tht. 
Bolshyvik Rc?vulutiari. b « - 

Draw cartoons dcpic ting llip Revolutinn fjf 1917, 

Discussion Quostion.s 

Cornparu tlii* pruiirarn nf l\w HUHsian Social ! Junio<;rati<^ Ubof narLv 
wUli the popu list niavmiuiil. 
^'^ Givi> tho pnlitlcal. s^scial, and t^tUirUHTiic lac tors wliicli mnric Russia 
VII InerabU' to a revqjutlDri, 

♦ IjKplortilht* basic fliffureiicus iH'LWu*:^!) llu^ IkilsiiuvikH nnd Monsli*?vi kn. 

* Hurnniari^^u how Imm v^mnhlv k)mzvpi)\ii\ci\\ power in Hussi^iand 
what muasurps lit* took Ln nrush the nslpriml Hnd inlprna! uppo^siliun 
to hks rUlF*, 

U hii8 bmi st^itpd that cornnnjniHin %vas Irnposed on Llio ntMipIt' of 
Russia. H<)\¥vv a this possible? i 
Sumnuiri^cD the ecanomic uonditians in KiiH^ia during tht? perlud of 
^Var coinmiinistn.'* What was the cause? of Lhesu conditions'^ Explain 
now Lenui nuule uffaris to HupprosH thc^ protnsts against hij; policies, 
Name the- nrmjor confessions made to pua^ants and morehants undar 
Leiiiris New Econotiiii-^ Policy (N-Kp). 

^ J)\mum ike fonnatian. purposes, and organiication of the Communist 
Internationai (Coriimtern }, 

Describe the economic goals of Stalin in his first Fivc^^Yeat^piaii and 
the methods used to attain them. 
^ Givp the ruasom for the *^de=Stalihi2^itian" nioveni*?nt and discuss Hb 
Bff€*ctson thcEuropeBo comniurii.st nations. 

Educational Media Materials 

THE KREMLIN, 60 rninutos. 
New York: McOraw-Hill. 

* LENIM T/kKES OVm^ 29minut£^^, 

Blooniiiigton, [ndi^na: Indiana University. 
NIGHTMi\.RE IN RECl 54 minutes 
New York: IMcCraw-HilL 

^ THE RISE 0 F SO YIET POWER 54 minutes 
Ne-vv York: McGraw-Hill, 

^ RUSSIA: THE UN-PirJISHED RE VOLUTIOIsJ. 50 niinutes. 
Bloomington, Indiana: Iirdiana UniversiLy. 
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Concepts 

Nunt* of l\w four proinisefl attainments of rnmmunism have been 
reiili>^ud--frnodam, abundance, i?quality, or tlie "'new man," 

(/Oniinunisin is not a prodLict of any historical or socio-economic 
necc'KsiLy, but was created as a politir il ideological act of dutermined 
nit^n. Thus, uammunism is man-made, and not prHordained by 
history. 

Ac(;(*rdin)4 tt) Marx, Ltimmunisni would appear firat in such highly 
inclUHtriali^ed socit'tlcs as Mreat Britain. Fninre, Italy, and Germany, 
How*>vt?r, it has only appeared in much Icsh industriali/^ed societies 
such as Russia and China. 

No coRimunist party has obtHincH powc^r by free elections in any 
major nation . 
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Tht3 ''united rront" mm oiu' ut l}w monl IniportnrU Uu^iic*H which Uu* 
^J^)!nn!Uni^its usod io uvtjici isdalif^n and to lu'hit^vc politji^ul pt>wt?r by 
allyinf,' themHolv^s with any iiDncorniiuinmt pur Li us thai \¥t»ru willinf^ 
ii) miiiyv into a coantion wilh Hum. 

Nal oiw of the* (^stnbliHhcKi cuininnnist party states hm bven over- 
tlirown, and tlu* coniniuiiij^U biMievf* that thin repic iifMits a trufKl 
toward f^Iobal victory. 

The central cone opt of Stalirrs rulu wan the building of "so ciallfsm in 
one country," but Trotsky attacked this view froin a position of 
iVIar^iBt-]Lf€niiiiHl orthoduxy and argued for an inimediate world 
ruvoliition, 

MatK was a student and critic of tlic capitalistic society, but he left 
no practieal blueprint far l future* socialist society. Thus, the 
comniuniHf parties wbieh have mhed power cannot profit from 
^ar>£*s claHsieal teachings in building a Hoclalist system. Mar?<ism was, 
and remains, an effective tool of critique and Htruggle iif^aiiiHt 
capitalism, 

^ With the eHtablishment of the? Coniintern in 1919, all conimuniHt 
parti cfi of the world took orders from Ma:^row 

The ri||lu wing MarxiBtH in tliu Second hiternational believed that 
soLMali^m would be achieved through full deniocratization of society 
and not through radical revDlution. With the dissolution of the 
Coniinterri in 1943 and thu CominforrTi in 1956, all annoiincc-mieiits 
ot the tuture come either from the party congresses of the USSR or 
from individual party headquarters. 

' fh e world co m m u n ist m ove m m t h as no I on ge r a s i n 1 e w or I d - ^vi de 
organiHation, a single doctririe. or a single center of gravity, but is 
esHcntially divided into thrc-u orbits: Russia, CIriia, and the 
'MridependentH/' 



Key Terms 
^* Castroism 
Kh ru she h t» v ism 

**Different roads to sociullsni" 
^* ■*Lenin of our time'' 
^ New Left 

Popular Front 



"Socialism in one country-' 

Monolithic 

Tito ism 

Maoism 

ilislory Will Absolve Me 
■^^ Polycentrisnn 



Activities 

* Debate this topic: The United States could have prevented a conv 
niLinist take-over In Chlnai 

* Prepare a tape on '■de^Stali nidation" and include the schism that 
Faulted in the communist world, 

Make a world outline map with an aRpropriate key and show the 
three axes of world communism today. 

* Write a paper showing the results of communist parties formirig 
coalition governments with non-communist parties. Show what 
positions in the governmeiit the comniunists d€5sirtv 

* Prepare a large outline map and nhow the communist party states. 
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« 0>IUh:1 arlicli-K .l.-alin,; will> worlrl ...MimuiniKtn t«r tM-umon and 

pHlile a (lisplny of (■.mimuniHt, nm^^inm and m-wspapum. 
^ virt u Khort bioMnipliy «n mu- of Ih. f.^Howine: L«nin, Mar., SLal.n. 
Man JChrushi:h(!v/IUo, or (Justri). , , ti,„ w.-l.-rn 

. &>.,y liiBl. s..l,„„l su,*.nl .houhl know .b.mt ll» n.u.. of 

tanuiiunism, 

Discussioii QutsUons 

* 1„ vnur opinion, which i. mon- faiihlul t„ ^%rK,sl-U^■^.sl do.tr.n.. 
Soviet comniunlsm or Chinese cumniunism / Wh> , 

MInw' did iht'iiottuTULniHis st'i/tM"Hvor in llunpry'.' , , f 

* i,,' w miRhl Ih. West i,ave pr«v«nt«l th. USHR iron, taking control of 

. Sr;; tie d^trine ot '.eparuto path, to socia.ismV" What doe. it 

siimilV U) tho naiions in the Soviet orbit. _ 
. ^ V riid th« Polus and Huoyurians rohd in 1 95G j,.ain«t '^'^^ 
. Wlmt I. f'astroism? Why dtn-s Castro taunt RuH«.a when Cuba. 

ecMmomicHire is supported by lUissia? wiw rioe^ Mao 

. What dn..K the term "Lenin of our lime' mean? Why does Mao 

necuse the Soviet loaders or beinfirevlsionisls? 
. wtat are the basic ditfercoo.K tM-tween conmmn.si. and demnerat.c 

sachiliHnv? 

. W V ^re ttie Chinese Commanlsts victorious over the NaUonahs^s 
W y dirt Khrushchev denounce Statin and change hispoh^i-? What 
Xt did this have on the world communist movement? 

i« Wiiv is education a Rood weapon to fight communism . 

t^aUes such as the Nazi Soviet Pact and Soviet parUcpat.on in 
uleStd^tionsin llne^vith Marxis^Lemn.st ideology ? 

t-Miit^atlonal Media Materials 

-) f-MiiMA- ri' NTURY OF RIsVCJLUTION. 80 minutes, 

^"li^ir^tmSm^ Encyclopedia Hritannica Kducafonal Lorpura- 
tiun. 

■* THF CHINESE-SOVIET RliLATIONSHIP. 28 minutes. 

RldpSd. New Jersey: Association Films, Ineorporaled. 

* THE COLD WAR: 19 minutes. 

New York; McGraw-liiil. 

♦ RED CHINA UlARY. 54 minutes, „ ,^,„h 

Hollywood, California-, Bailey Films. Incorporated. 
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\'!;i{linilrii\ . f .p( Hiul. I'hi- lUi -ifni , 'mm N url; ' i '!M< m\ MHjM. 

' ]\\\\\\[\ iM ;>;ifii.-,il MMi ul i \, ( ii f ' < i| [ 1 11 1 U ii I- ' |>.l|l\'. \Uv 

|M )U >rt iiiM Ml I r. ;j iiiijsiflid! s i m in - iH i! iti i !»'aliMi l(» i inj )h'iiM'ii{ the 

■ jop iM js t'rnini'ii I MlYiriiik atr al.,M tup I'luts (ilTMials si'rviii},^ as an 
"II 1 1 i')!))!^ la 11!^ di icr! iii i! i r " whicii liip, rtH!nM[iisiy i^onlrol uvf-r fjcitli 

I'hi' kv\' [in^Miioii Hi ilir Si-'jui rjsain r,\ t (he s»-rrcMnry 

;,;iMP'ra!. nr i'iiM sriap!ar\ mI Ihr i',ir!S . ! jtMttrri Is I lir !'< j|i 1 I'M 1 1 > c? T tfU" 
Ti^ii I ra! rnnii i n! t i''' < if t lir i';ir! \ , whi mimih b^rs iiwvi in sf-i'rt -rv iiiul 
d»'ii(h- upon inli'rna! is, airs. alTair^;, and prn!)!i>iiiM iiivolvinj; 

lliM .'( iiMuinir, :,r){ laL aiifi culnnMl lilr u\' (!)?> ''<iijiil ry. TIips(> (h M'isions 
tvnni i!h'l-:M (iiiil- ^^paiiV 1 1 r u * ' ' \\ ! j ir In Hi ^ s( 1^ - fojh )\v,-f1 alul 

fiicH |i\ hiiih ihr |-;ir!\ aiui [\]\: [MnprniMi'ni 
i lii' ,fiM(.u\ iM-inaiiinl liu'l'.iriv i < .iK- j i i r 1 m 1 I he Si Ma^'l aiial, 
vJlh h (lih'i'Ji. illf j .rri'^'lafii'S I n f |i s ' I n\vl»s, I, I rV( 

riivir M \a'< 'laj if.= rai'i^ nU! nidiT- I'min a,]/f h c . 'rv in ^ as tln^tniUM^ 

Ml U ai Ml 1 H'l 

i lu' v.;ilrhMoi* ir. Hif Parl'i ( nnhui ( 'janiin-.'acni aiifi is ('cjin[)ns('(j of 
UiM -lUH' h.ftMniin prr dV .hiun als, lln' ''apf^aratfinla/' wfio i^jl'on'i* llu* 
■^^pii({\ liii''" anfi ari as ihc I'S'Sl's f)rutVssinnal stafr, as wril as a 
1 ( Ki ;-i : (, M'i 51 1 : flail? ; nr t h n ti:^ -. v miat !!r . n! ! hr I'arl \' «] ir^ -rl na 'S. 
I lw= t Vii ! lai t 'oinin il ! iM' uT llir PhfIv arK fnr Iht' [lar! y ( 'oii|pa-o, vvliiMi 
n iinl iM a'^^,|i^Il aiitl srrVi'S as /iii aifiia 3nr polic'v nial<ini4. Its rtMil 
inriiMMirf ifinw-* ifu'ri' \-- a slrUiM^h' t'ur snrrrssinii or SvluMl 

<nih'i :..i' i a<Uaslijp is ifiviiivfl. pally (oii^n'sK in fLill s(>ssk)n 

(Midni ;'s i;,t {cafhi^' drrhjons aad srrv^s (is a major proptigaiida 
atit'iji'N.. ti-. V, t 11 a;< all i n;.t ru Mit.'n i fur liiifialin}^ iwss ^ovcriiniiUit and 
f sar' \' p« d il l j"-'. 

[ lip PrpsidiuiH Mm^ (\iMni d fd' MiiiisU'^?s <lirtHls all nuijof c^iiblnoL 
ollit'i'S sLhdi as ill*' ininidrii's id riiriM^ri aldaiis, Ht'onoiiiy, lar^Mgn 
Iriifhs lraiisi)<)rlalinii, and indiiNhy. Xuiiiinally. \\\v I'l't'siciium Is 
^^>^^^■fl'd \)\ Ihi^ SliprtMilr Snvinl ;t hiraillfTlli ii ! nt Uf^ * r('p rps^H tj Ilj^ 
hiilh ihr pn[Mila[icj!i and l\\v nal ionahl ics of tUv UHSH, Slnci* all 
,i! liMii', of th(' Sfinrs'inr Suviid r'Mjiiirp parl\' af>priiVaL Ihc SiJpnM7ii» 
^<,ui^*i ha:s iii^roinc \hv {tIio nl' parly jjf')|i("\\ i'hr sainn holds f. nil* for 
I 111' sovjrls of { hr I * Mpu hi ics, ci t % sovifds. aiul riiral councils, 
' A stMitiilaiiia' of <li'rn{)rrai;\^ is 'nainliniu'd wiUi (Ih* {dpcdioii of oaiidi- 
dali's {o Mipsr IrM^islai nr«'s, haj parts anIhfii'-Uii's invariably ashunio ihv 
r--A\ u! rndnrsin^ i andifKMr first , 

* ■^o^l^■^ '.nnt'iy is lofalK Hd rol Ircl by 1 1 ii M 'onnvniiiist piirty , It js n()t 
-la^s!rss" as proplicsM^f! hs Mars, hui a ps niniicl i^ruups rc*prt»- 
'J i t\]i- [h'w iipppr riass and \sajrkitm l iass, lis well an t he* sorial 
as (s, 1 )isl ribii! ii i!) i)\ in^s jimm is dm! hascd i if) 'Mr ^ i'arfl nJ'cnrfllnjf 




ihj- to "Mm laws'' i)i v i-int v iU('n}lM<rshiM i i 'Ofli niiirH throiiiHi 

i\u' \)r\\\( \\ii\\ \ i>rt!aiii/iil itHi , IsunisiiiiHif . 



Ki'V 'I'cr iiis 

' iorkiil;* j ))rrf h Mil h'" 



! ninlitiif iaii 



inunisL (^;n l\ 

^ Polll.lHlrf) nl jhr ( 'nUllcil rH' 



' inrinl pvranilfl 

■ ^-"-H*'\y i Ills:,," l iV r\\\\\\\\ ('III r 

' 'iri'hniral iriU^lli|HMilsia 

■ 'Tlip Thaw" 



Miiiislcrs 
Parly liiM' 

'"rrartsiuissMJii HpII/' 
Apfinruh'hifn 

ilvwiviil ('(MniailhM- nC thr rarU 



AiiiiVitirs 

I InVM studpiii , rrad l hmhp'- Hi wi^lTs iinnml luirtit. A diMai^sruri rjjiiUi 
liViilvr ahijiil Ifirsc rtniic[3l.s: |aj th*' ;KM/Urr lihrrU , (I?) tiu' 
t'onunari^l apparai.tis tiMmin^ tin' tu^ntitHny; (t ) \.\\v Dvvil a party 
luyaj ic) lilt' Iradrr: hil IJii- \i'i\i\vv hiM^nuiin^ siipcrlunuari; {v) \hv 
idiMilnjjy survt's Uirslati', f>rUai[is Mii^ prpst'iit, aiitl pnMlirU ihv ruiiir*s 
(D Iho statr rntort-rs i^iHifurinity ; aiid {14) t lu-aal p will usv any uwum 
In ^MitunT rutitro! arid tu nmvp tuwarfis (liHUH'd HoaU. If a sin^h' 
sdiiifHU uuda'S Mir li^nat Iw rijuUI InlhMV t.Ui' aljuvr nutlinr !or 
repiirt . 

llso JitnUrr in. MnsctiU Ux (a'(>r^^' iM'ilVrand luiVf :a!i(!('iUs pri'pan' 
skiU hrtiu-t! mi ri'al inridpni. tVoni l\n^ Prrnh'^; CiMirls pUblisli^Ml in 
Ihv htink. sliidi'nts will ^^airi i!isii4lds tnf o i lu^ ifovrninHMii'K id'fort 
Lo build HotMatist nionilily. 

Have a stiultMil. rnakr a charl (>r lli^ Uvfid v rid<'S wliirli ari' appliiMj Lo 
ovtnT St)vii'( st'hnn! r[n!d. 1iipy ar?' avail;d)lr iri Sovif'l I-'Jurnfian by 
(Irani NiaeL 

llavi' jfu' slndfMilH \mkv "flasji cards" In ( t>st **ari5 i>th;»r In tin- 
iiir»aiiin[^^ nf llu' conuiuinist vcjrahiMary. 

For sMuitMils who Ukv lu ntakp ^raplir,. havr lluan firi'parr linr graphs 
rompariin^ tho A!n('ri<'an afid Soviet prodiH tiiMi of irrui, rcMtl , sl.t'td, 
prtroli^uni arui nuinj^aiK'sr, 

* For Hiudi'rits who liki* !n inala' eharts, one <M)uld hr niaflr of Ihe 
inLerhK'kini^ HysLoni of Fart v and [|uvi^rrinunit.= 

[lavi- a slufknii wnd Tfh' \('w Life by Fyodnr Aljn iiov. This story is 
ail i»xi'pllrrd tlfii(»rtal arcotiril. of" a fiay o\\ n ruW^^ ivr rnrni nnpr Hh' 
death of Stalin. 

^ Studt'iUs iMin scdetd politiral rartooris dtMilin^ witJi (■oinnnuusin and 
twaluatr Hit' urft^rtivoiu'ss id' Uu^ni. 

* Prepare a riobatt^ nu t\\v Uip\v: Itse oMejuingc of students and s(deiiti= 
fie Intorniation will load lo greater undt^rslandlng biLwiiiMi Ihv Suviul 
Union and thn United Stofcs. 
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A f^ruUj) <)(' sUifh'nth vi\\\ pri-pitn* n bulU'lin boarci of up-io-datt' 
iiilfi'rmaUon on Hit' Snvic'l, Union. Ackliiionf^ t'ati bo made? an 

rmpurt' n dubaL<M)n ihv- Utpk: Hnn^strlf'U^d Lraflo hcHwiM'ti Uio IJniLud 
Hl-ati^s and tin* Hiry'wi. Union hfiiiiis nuilual biMicHlts and Iokhcuk the 
rluuu't's oT war. 

IMfycuKHion Qui'HtionH 

' Wliy ran ji. br said; '"ihv SuvioL Union is a Part.y f;LnHd,uru and not a 
)'4(ivi*rnin(.4U"7 

Htm dnfjs a t.ntalitarian scxMciy fnillll'y Marx's drt'urn of "thu roabii of 
friHKlonr'V 

ir ofdy a sniall pi'r<MMitaKt' fd' tJin population in any ucjmmuniBt 
coUiil ly an* party nu'intiiMs, ho%v is It p<mslbi(* for tht* party to remain 
in powor? 

if you v^i^n* a Htjvii't i'itiv^on, why nii^ht you bv- va^i^r to bucome a 
party rncndjur'.'^ 

^ iVwv n'asons why ronununisni oftcni appouis to d«*veh)pin^ nationn. 
^f- ])is<'nss th*' (^haractf'risiif's that am (-ommon to a totalitarian sooi^ty. 
t In tho Sijvit't Union, uducatujn Si'rv<^s the ni^ods of the? Htntf*. lio you 

ihink this auc'tnaitH for i\w USSR's acdnuviMrinnts in spac^.^? Why or 

\vhy niiV! 

^f- In yonr opinion, what \.\Um of society in tho USSR is the mu^t 
diHKatiHfled? WbyV 

Di^^cUHs the diflVnMireB that one might rind In tho dally living of 
lumilies in the USSR and the Uniled States. 

Wniild you af^ree with a Ht)viet riti/en when he said his soriety was 
^'claHHless"? Why or why not? 

Bciueational Media Materii^iH 

) lHin<RlMLIN. 60 minutes. New York: MeUraw^HilL 

LIVING IN THE SOVIET UNION TODAY. (Fllmstrip 3B0 frameR), 
Chiuago: Houiety for Visual Kduuation. 

^' lV!Ht]T COMRADE STUDENT, 54 minutog. New York; 
McGraw^IIill. 

^ aUSSlA: THE UNFINISHED REVOLUTION, 60 minuses. 
Bloomiiigton, Indiana: Indiana Uiiiversity. 
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lft»r;JnfifiM\ lih'hnrd. Wic .\r}i\iriiii PniitiiiH 'fxihtfilfm (Uul Uiv Mvn 

WhuMtnlv 11. NiHv \nrk: \'\n\m' HM^. 
J;ictjl). l{':v\m\ .rliiAtiri' h Mihiini. \Uv,\fU\: li^.lh", Iko^vn,, ]1){>5, 
Im-IIs. l''r;iMk K. Ycttr J''rf Ctlnni'' I lir 1 1 lU of I u'l^ll Is , \iX]r\v(\.. Ntnv Vorl<: 

f :. p. hilmiiu's. HHHL 
Kut/,, .Nirl: Tlivni i-Aii /'ru////.M',s. ///c l\}Ulu% nf lilUil^CV hi Amvrku-. 

i:!iuU w(M)(l ('!tn>.^ ^a>^v Jt-rsi'V: PriMil irr | hillh I IM)^, 
Nh-afl. MarUiirtM. ,bff/ Kfv/? ro//r roirifrr tin. 'hvtl iMi,. New York: 

NrwiUh Kflwin S. P(>l\ri\ Tin' Lufr, anil PrrHonul FrC'Vikm, Dobbs Ft'rrv, 

New Vfjrk: [)vvm\\ Pu!>!i( uiiniis. n)n L 
OrwrlL i\vi)Vp\ Aninial fuinrr Naw ^nrk: The Ni»\v Aiu^-.^mn Lihrary. 

10 It). 

H^Mifnrrl. KnifntMU* S. Tliv m/' iluvcnimahl ill 4hv Anirricnii 

WMrrrn, llwhrrl I'rnn. \-' 1'^ ^ ^; U'v;, iJiir! ffl, Nmu ■^"Mrk " "Phi' 
Mnflcni Pihrarx . j 

^ \h'U)iu-i:u-\ retVrs in h pjsluit^al !M^unfH:ainnii In W'hkh ultiinale 
NtncrciMnt V rfsidrs in itu* will nf tlir pvn\i\i' ^\\ \i\X^k^. 

uihI riM'i[)r()<^il rospoii^ibiliUes. tMiibracuh inuUinl r/i^pat, uqiuilUy, 
jUst ii'i', and tiiariiy . 

■ The iiiiifyint^ of luUional niaU"- was a prt-^'ODfli Uoh \0 I.M3U^j:Ly, 

■ piiMlicLil Ihoimhl. fjl' the Ainerican lU'vohii ji^n am \M\^ eirudal points of 
represeiiiation^ prfjpfrty, t a xal Kin, nnd persaiifi! iVtH'^dnm was enn- 
lained in hterainrr wrilU'ri ra tlie seven U'efiUl WitTjiry duriri)f the 
hiiuhsh C\\'\\ W ar and lis inunrfljais^ aflermatJu 

" C(jlonia! ^ovtTninrtils hiv^iri'd iMv dominnnt a^Miio^nU^ inlerests in 
aUrieulture and trade. 

Ijinitlnu liu' [)()wer of the state eslabMshed rigl^ti^ ^^in?5 liberties of the 
piM.piM; lha( is. a ^vsteni of cheeks and l?aUtU:ea '^md Lhe f^ll! of 
Hiuhis. 

Tfiree niajor developnuMits in tho oriiJiruil tnurn^ \hf gtjsvorntnunt are 
tlie ta instil uMui) a! aniuiirlnuMiis, judieial (iucm ini^, ^iiid gnjwth 
ihrtaiyh \\\v poUtjf'al party sysUMii. 
^' Keon<Miii(^ t-nneppts foniul within the Americxin df^jtr^o^mtie way of 
life inchide frfu* etutM-piis^e capita! isf>i , supply i\m\ tli^irumd, laissez- 
faire, niid unhniisn!, 

liidivirlual eundnet shuuld be viewed in fuUitlonj^h ip tL% do: 'U>eratic 
vnUies. 

IndiviciiiaMsm was a Hireri pnuhirt ihv Hi'ml^^m^^' 
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* A key problem c reatod by iiidividualisni is the reconciliatioii of 
individual autonomy with ihu nfctssity of itiaintiiining social 
stiibllity, 

* Tlic ''JackHonian ^ f^volution" hroiighl greater deniacracy to the 

* In a democratic' s^n*i«ty, tht^ ulLlninte te^t of institutions is thuir 
contributions to tlu^ svull ■being of individual citizens, 

K&y Terms 

* Demoeracy lie ft* rend urn 
R^Kiiprocal responsibilities Contract theory 
Divine Right of kings Natuml law 
Toleration Competition 

* Reign of law Property 

* Sovereignty of the people (inHpel of Wealth 

* Fed era 1 ism Henaissance 

* Separation of powers Progressive movemfe^iit 

* Free enterprist* Tlie New Deal 

* Laii^ez-faire ' Soeial Darwinisrn 

Activities 

* Since the availability of natural resuurees is one of the prerequisites 
of econouiit' productivity^ ecmipare the relationship of the United 
States and ihv USSR in this area by the eonst ruction of a series of bar 
grapiis. 

* Students m.is Nvrlte a play portraying a coraparison of the Ainerican 
demQcratic way uf life in relation to life in the Soviet Uiiioih 
Photographs and news articles may be daily arrangecl on bulletin 
boards by students to make them alert tu current happenings in bcth 
the eommunist and I'ree worlds. 

* Pretests may be useful to luentify niany fallacies coiicerning 
American democratic prineh'ies commonly found among students. 
Through the co-operatiot^ of eounty, state, and federal officials, 
students may be taken on Held trips to observe the worlc being 
accomplished by the various branches of government and to svitness 
such eerenionies as naturn ligation and other eourtrooni proeedurus. 

'* Til rough the use of a crossword pu/:?Je, the student can learn tetms 
iisi»d in studying* about the American democratic way of life. The tah 
lowing terms may be useful in completing the activity : 

a. appeasement ^. contain.ment ni, free liiaricet 

b. Bill of Rights h. cleiiiocraey n, laisse^Taire 
capital i. republic o, liberty 

d. capitalism i- equality p. loyalty 

e. Civil Rights k. freedom q. Magna Carta 

f. cold war L free enterprise r. patru)tism 

* Instruet students to make n list of federal governmental regulative 
bodies as f^xiHed In the years 1860, 1900, 1930, 1950. 1971, En- 
courage the use of bistnrv iexts for the early years and newspapers 
for the later ones. 
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Discussion QuestioriH 
VVhat ideas found in the history of democratic thought enabNd our 
fororathcrH to write ^uch a succossful constitution in 1787'? 

^ VViuH' democ^Hcy has f\imTU\m\ in the llnited States, what are seme 
of Ihi? irterniil throati^ to its continuil^V 

Sinct? dt'mouracy rejects etronomic abHolutes, one firids that there \% 
no ont* economic sysLeiii ussptitial to it^ vitality?. Can capitalisrrij 
thurefofu, bu toriHicbred tlio best economic system for American 

After an oxamination of American sacial inslitution^j relate hQ\s 
thene itistitutioiis contribute to our democratic way of life. 
What conditions niake membefship in the Commuiiist party different 
from membership in a political party in the United States? 

* If freedom and equality are linked sv^ith the democratic tradition ^ do 
the>^ presuppofie some kind of ultimate moral worth? 

^ What are some of the basic democratic principles that are the 
fDundatloii of Anrierican lift?? 

* U«w can these biisic principk^ of deinocracy be more fully carried 
out in the lives of ordinary .American citizens? 

* Would you prefer to live by the economic guidelines set forth by 
Adam Smith \ V^cQlth of Na iiom ? 

* lUm- revolutiofiBry was Franklin Roosevdt'H New Deal? 

* Disc UBS the effect of the frontier un American ideas and institutions. 
Was its effect greaterlhan oiir European heritage? 

Educational Media Nlaterials 

* THE CORPORATION MAR 29 minutes. 

Bloom ingtoii, Indiana: Indiana University, 

* THE FRONTIER ArvlERlC^M. 29 minutes. 

Bloom ington, Indiana: Indiana University. 

^ OUR NATION ALGOVERNMENr 
(Filmstrip=-190 frames) 
Chicago: Society for Visual Kdncatioih 

* THE RED, WHITE A^^D BLUE. 29miiiutes. 

Detroit, Michigaii: Eiicyclopedia Britarinica 
^ Educational rnrporation. 
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